GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, 


PROVIDENOB, HR. Ii. 


t ‘ 
i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 
Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ‘ 
‘ ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEE TLEsS— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 





GRANGER FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO, 


PROVIDENOB, HR. Ii. 


t ‘ 
i Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying and} 
Finishing Machinery. 


| Cotton, Paper and Husk Rolls. } 


TENTERING MACHINES 


With Patent Self-Feeding Clips. 


Patent Combination Rolls 


OF 


HUSK AND COTTON. 


: Calenders, Mangles, Drying Machines, Tenter- ‘ 
‘ ing Machines, Hydraulic Presses, Etc. 


BEE TLEsS— | 


Short and Long Chain Dyeing, Sizing and 
Drying Machines. 


PATENT 
OIL, COMBINED “PLATE and FLAME” 
SINCEINC MACHINES. 








BLEACHING, PRINTING, DYEING »° FINISHING 
MACHINERY, 


.. For Textile Fabrics .... 


SEVEN-ROLL WATER MANCLE. 


Paper, Cotton, Husk, Patent Combination Rolls, Etc. 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





2 TEXTILE WORLD 


LOWELL MACHINE SHOP, 


Lowell, Mass., 


COTTON MACHINERY. 
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Revolving Flat Cards, 
Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, 
Roving Frames, 
Ring Spinning Frames, 
Twisters, Spoolers, 
Warpers, Slashers, 
Looms. 


WORSTED MACHINERY. 




















NORTHROP LOOM 
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EIGHTY COTTON MILLS 








HAVE NOW ORDERED 
Northrop 
. » Looms 


With a Record of 
25,000 sold the 
Skeptics should 
be thoroughly si- 
jemced ...s -« 





We are not only selling a machine requiring 





but one half or less of the usual attention, but 





one that produces a better, as well as a cheaper, 





product. 


We believe we have called this fact to the 





attention of the manufacturing public before, but 





constant reiteration is sometimes necessary with 





that class of human nature which persistently 





overlooks its own self-interest. 


THE DRAPER COMPANY, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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8 Mass. 
38 So. Tryon St., Charlotte, N.C. 


S. W. CRAMER, Southern Agent. 
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The Whitin Machine Works, 
OTTON, MACHINERY, 


Southern Office 





COrTON MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS. 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


COTTON MACHINERY 


NEW REVOLVING FLAT CARD. 





Cards, Combers, Railway Heads, 
Drawing Frames, Spinning 
Frames, Mules and Looms, 


INCLUDING THE 


Mason-Northrop Loom. 


SOUTHERN AGENCY: 


D. A. TOMPKINS CO., Charlotte, N. C. 





TEXTILE WORLD 





WooL WASHING, 


Preparing » Drying Machinery. 


NEW PARALLEL RAKE WOOL WASHER. 


In addition to the above, we are the only builders of Feur Bake and Hydraulic 
Washers. We guarantee our machines to be the Lightest Running and to require the Least 
Repair of any on the market. Production and results are second to none, 


Best and lowest priced . — 7 
Blower or Suction Fan on IMPROVED CONE DUSTER. 
the market. Exterior View Right-Hand Machine with Fan. 
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FIVE APRON WOOL DRYER. 


We also Manufacture Multiple and Single Apron Dryers, Burr Pickers, Mixing 
Pickers, Crabbers, Self-feeders for Cotton and Wool; Breasts and Burr Machines for Cards, 
Wire Cylinders of all kinds repaired and Lickers in for Cottun Cards a specialty. 


C. G. SARGENTS SONS. 


Graniteville, Mass. 








COTTON MACIIINERY 





meee uu 


Pawtueket, Rl 


BALE BREAKERS and LATTICES 
FEEDERS 
SELF-FEEDING OPENERS 
BREAKER LAPPERS 
INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 
DRAWING FRAMES wit» Mechanical or Blectric Stop-Motion 
SLUBBING FRAMES 
INTERMEDIATE FRAMES 
ROVING FRAMES 


Improved New Pattern Spinning Frames. 




















We Invite Investigation and Comparison. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 


~~ FISHER GARD FEED 


for WOOL, SHODDY, and COTTON, is 
Second to None 


on the market. It holds more sto:k, requires less space, and needs no “attachments.” 





WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
Spinners of Worsted Yarns. Mixes and Fast Colors Specialties. 
Boston Office, 570 Atlantic Avenue. 
Woonsocket, R. I., March 4, 1896. 
Messrs. Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., City, f 
GENTLEMEN—In answer to your inquiry of to day as to how we like the FisHer Fseps 
would say that, after running one for three months and having put in four more since, is 
sufficient evidence that we consider the Fisher Feeds the best in the market p—~ f and you 
are at liberty to bring any interested person into our mil! to see them running and judge for 
themse) ves. Yours truly, WOONSOCKET WORSTED MILLS, 
EDWIN FARNELL. Agent. 


PAT’D.OCT 10,1883. 








SECTIONAL VIEW. 
, _* mea a “ig one S 
THE FISHER CARD FEED &,:»p!x.2 coustrction 1 
strongly built, turns out even 
work, requires little changing, and feeds the same whether full or nearly empty. 
lt is built in all sizes and guaranteed as represented. 


STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 


Worsted Yarns. 
C. T. Crocker, Pres. C. B. Smith, Treas. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., March 4, 1896. 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 
GENTLEMEN—We have the pleasure to inform you that the two FisHeR CARD FEEDS are 
working to our entire satisfaction, giving good results on both long and short wools. 
Yours respectfully, STAR WORSTED COMPANY, 
(Second order.) A. GARTH, Supt. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Woonsocket Machine and Press Co., 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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TEXTILE WORLD 








WORSTED 
MACHINERY. 


STODDARD, HASERICK, RICHARDS & CO., 


BRADFORD, ENC. BOSTON, MASS. 











KILBURN, LINCOLN & CoO., 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


MAKERS OF LOOMS FOR COTTON AND SILK WEAVING. 


The new Arkwright Mill in Fall River is fitted out with 1100 of our 
Heavy Pattern Leoms, especially adapted to run at high speed. 


We are now building our New High Speed Loom with the 
Northrop continuous-filling and warp-stop motions attached. 


We Build Looms for Weaving all Grades of Goods. 


HURRICANE DRYERS 


FOR COTTON STOCK, WOOL, YARN, Etc. 


CARBONIZERS, 
HURRICANE FANS “‘fowest’in Price.” 
Phila. Drying Machinery Co., 


6721 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MILL SUPPLIES, ETC 
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FREIGHT ELEVATORS, PATENT FRICTION CLUTCHES. es 


Sse = 


Le + ‘CLEARERS. METALIC 
~~ BURNISH LIKE 


| THAT PRO- 
DUCED 8. 


TRAVELER 


Entire Outfits for New Mills, 
q or small and odd items that 

vou don’t know just where to 

obtain, can be found at the 


AMERICAN SUPPLY.) Mill Supplies, 
PLATT BROS. & CO.’S 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDING ENGINES, 


“1894” pattern with Patent Flexible Bend with slots for direct setting of the 
flats to the cylinder by the gauge, and McConnell & HMigginson’s Patent 
Grinding Apparatus for grinding the flats from their working surfaces. 


Sykes’ Hardened and Tempered Plow Ground Polished Steel Wire Card Clothing. 


EVAN ARTHUR LEIGH, Successor to E. A. Leigh & Co., (Sole Agent), 
35 and 36 MASON BUILDING, BOSTON. 


JACOB WALDER, - Paterson, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer in United‘ States ot 


Liberal Discount to Dealers. 


























TEXTILE WORLD 





ESLISJAH ASHW§GOR TH, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Card Clothing or Every Description 


FALL RIVER, MASS. HENRY ASHWORTH, Agent. 





WORCESTER BENJ. BUCKLEY'S SON, 


ings RING C0. GUN MILL, PATTERSON, N. J. 


Manufacturer of all kinds of 
; SPINDLES, FLYERS RINGS TUBES, CAPS,&C. 
FOR 

Cotton. Silk, Flax, Woolen and Worsted 


MACHINFTDRY. 


Roving. Spindles and Flyers a Specialty. 
light Forgings. Repairing of all kinds. 


WORCESTER, MASS. ELEVATORS, Zt tr Sesny ait 


ual Motors, Shafting, Pumps, 
Paint Mills, Presses, Gearing, Mining oa Coleen sachin 


ery, Street and Road Making’ and Sweeping Mach 
GRO. C, HOWARD, 1788 Barker &t., Phils. “Pa. 


GEORGE FELL & SON, 


BOLTON, BNGLAND. 


aks LLER SKINS 
Persian, Welsh and Calf RO 7 


Sole Agents for the U. 8., Messrs. Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & (o., Boston. 














ESTABLISHED 165. 


W.W.ALTEMUS & SON, 


Patent Bobbin and Cop Winders, Spoolers, Beamers, Warp 
Mills, Chenille Cutting, Carpet Rolling Machines, Reels, Etc. 


2816 N. 4th Street, ° PHILADELPHIA, PA 
"@ HEDDLE FRAMES. 
IRE HEDDLES. 


TEMPERED STEEL WIRE 
STRIPPER CARDS. 


ADDRESS L.S WATSON MFG.Co.,. LEICESTER.MASS.. FOR THE VERY BEST MADE 








Cohoes Foundry and Machine Co. 


BUILDERS OF 


SLASHERS, 


ELEVATORS, 
WATER WHEEL COVERNORS, SHELL ROLLS. 
General Foundry and Machine Work, Repairing 
Conoznts, New Yornazs. 











wits AND WATCHES 











‘0 Elgin 
lig pit 





The Passing of the Year 


and the coming of the new remind one of the 
unceasing flight oftime. A thirdofa century has passed 
since there came into being that marvel of time telling,the 


Full Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch, 


during which period nearly eight million perfected Elgins 
have been produced —a greater number than any other 
factory ever made in the same length of time. 
An Elgin Watch always has the word “Elgin” 
engraved on the works—fully guaranteed. 
All jewelers sell Elgins. i 
An interesting Book About Watches sent 
free to all who write for it. 


Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Ill. 


— coe 








\ ) Y 4 XY Also FLYERS, STEEL CAPS, 
S | ) | }: =“ BOLSTERS, STEPS, 
\ 4 4h 4) 


TUBES, Etc. 


n, Woolen, Worsted, | WARD & VANDECRIFT, 
“lax Machinery. ‘ ; Mig. ( 
\ ‘ Elmer, Salem Co., >) ae 


ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AND MEASURER 


For Cotton and Gingham. Mills, Bleacheries, Print Works, Etc. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BLLtOT ck BHALI,I,, 


64 1-2 Hermon St.,. Worcester, Maas. Send for Circular. 








TECOMAS TOW NSEHND, 
Rhode isiand Comb Works, Mfr. of 
Machine Wool ’ Cotton Combs 
Combs Neatly Re-Needled 


Hackles, Gills, Fallers and Porecupines. Tentering Tin Plates. Dealer 
in the best English and American Cast Steel Pins and Comber Needles. 


All Work Guaranteed. (57 Orange St., Providence, R, |. 


The TEXTILE WORLD offers lib- 
EW BS | eral inducements to those who serd 
1 in new subse: ibers. 








TEXTILE WORLD 
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The Standard of all Transmission Ropes. 


Has been Tested by the Largest Users in the 
Country. 


OQOQOQOQOQOQOO0O00000 


AJAX runs the longest and largest drive in the world at Pensacola, 
Florida. 

AJAX drives the new mammoth grain elevator, in Manchester, 
England. 


AJAX drives the great machinery of the Illinois Stee] Company. 


USE AJAX AND RUN NO RISK OF ACCIDENT. 


H. CHANNON COMPANY, 


24 and 26 Market Street, Chicago. 
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POWER TRANSMISSION 





MANILA TRANSMISSION ROPE 


GUARANTEE: The Guarantee goes with every rope we sell that 
CONN met Nt et EE more work can be done with it in proportion to cost 


than with any other rope on the market. No exception whatever ; and we will 
gladly refund the difference in price if our rope is not all we claim. 





Opening the bales and selecting the strongest The top is cut off, and only the butts used 
and toughest fibres. for Stevedore rope. 


The C. W. Hunt Company ~wake a special rope from selected manila fibre, and known 
under the trade name ot *‘ STEYEDORE.”’ This rope is one quality only, and from the finest 
selected cut manila stock. Two kinds are made. one for the transmission of power, and 
the other for hoisting purposes, to be used with the load on the end oftherope. Particular 
vare is taken to have the twist of the threads and the lay of the strands exactly suited to 
the kind of work to be done by the rope. A plumbago lubricant is used in laying up this 
rope, which reduces the internal friction of the fibres on each other in bending over the 
pulleys, and also makes the rope nearly waterproof. It is the only transmission rope that 
will stand exposure to the weather. 


The above cuts are reproductions from our catalogue «‘ Manila Rope,’’ which 
contains a brief treatise for engineers, together with formulae tables, knots 
and other useful data. A copy will be sent those interested on request to the 


©. W. HUNT CO. 


BARD AVENUE, WEST NEW BRIGHTON,N. Y. 
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THOMAS A-EDISON, JRe 


General Offices and Salesrooms 27 William St , NEW YORK. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 60 State Street. 
ILLINOIS ELECTBIC CO., 239 Madison St., CHICAGO. 
eee, eS a AUSTIN ELECTRIC SUPPLY, AUSTIN, TEX. 
PH NIX ELECTRIC CO., Norfolk, Va., OWEN BURNS, 495 Adams Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. H. GILL, 60 State St.._Boston. J, BOYD DEXTER, Annapolis, Md. 
WM. GIBBS BAIN, 748 Drexel Blde., Philadelphia. 





POWER TRANSMISSION, ETC 





LINK-BELT 


ELEVATORS anc CONVEYORS 


for handling Cotton Bales. Rolls, Bundles, 
Packages, Coal, Ashes, etc. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS 


Ropesheaves, " Ete. 


Catalogue on Application. 


LINK- BELT 
MACHINERY CO., 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists, 
CHICACO, U.S.A. 


NEW ORLEANS. 710 Union &t. 


LINK-BELT ENGINEERING CO,, 





View of wo 20 ub. p. ee Wilves 
in yarn mill of 
W.H.GrRuNDY & Co., Bristol, Pa 


PHILA. AND NEW YORK, 





Established 1884, 


Telephone Connection. 


The Merchants Sample-Card Co. 


ALFRED S. HATHEWAY. 
MAKERS OF THE BEST 
SAMPLE BOOKS, COLOR CARDS, Etc. 
FOR ALL LINES OF MERCHANDISE. 
255 Gentre Street, 


S. W. COR. BROOME ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free on Request. 





Lowest prices without detracting trom 
All we ask is for requests tor 


the quality. 
special prices. 


Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co., 
NASHUA, N. H, 
Manufacturers of BOBBINS, SKEWERS, 
SPOOLS AND SHUTTLES 


of every description. 


| 148 to 151 Pocasset St., 


“COLUMBIA” SIZINC. 


*‘Columbia” Sizing Preparation gives the 
best results every time. 4 to 6 lbs. of **Col. 
umbia” Sizing will do as much and far bet. 
ter service than 20 lbs. of the others. This 
sounds big, but try a sample order and see 
for yourself. 


COLUMBIA MFG. CO., 
Fall River, Mass. 
R. D. DOUGLAS, Mer. 





COMB CIRCLES 


Fallers and Gills. 


and all kinds of GILL COMB and CARD 
PINS, and PICKER TEETH. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WILLIAM CRABB & CO., 


Newark, WN. J. 


| Hahn's Tprovea Watchman's Time Detector. 


This clock is adapted to 
6, 12 or 16 stations and 
the keys are all different 
A  hiberal allowance 
‘wade for old detectors 
For circulars, prices and 
further information ad- 
dress, 
NANZ & CO., 
116A Chambers Street, 
New Y 











TEXTILE WORLD 





mee Laminar Fibre Co, 


14 COLIN C.BELL, Pres. & Treas. 
2% MANUFACTURER OF 


ROVING CANS, 
BOXES, TRUCKS, 


Insulating Material, 
Sheets, Tubes and 
Manufactured Articles. 


Orrice ano Factory, Tannery $r., 
NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


L, D. Tel. Arlington 44. 








FINISHING MACHINERY 5 som ine cept 
; Drying, Dyeing, Fulling, 
Lapping. Rolling, Folding, Measuring, Lin ay 7 Steaming, 
——- Singeing. Blades, Spirals, Brushes furnished or 
repaired; Wire Looms, Forming Press for Febrille Goods, 
Metals or Hats. Perforating, Plate Printing, Engraving Ma- 
chines. Paper Mill, Box Printers and Binders Machines. 

GEO. C. HOWARD, 1783 Barker St., Phila.. Pa. 


BUY THE BEST 
The Wesson-Wilson 
BELT Hooxz s. 





FRANK E. FIELD, New Haven, Conn. 


Success rto H.M. Wesson & Co. 
SAMPLES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JERSEY HICKORY 


Is the toughest and best Stock in the 
world tor 

PICKER STICKS. 
I farnish lots of them to close and care 
ful buyers. Selected stock, best finish 
and attractive prices. Write 

L. T. LA BAR, Beateyestown, N. J. 

(Express and Telegraph, Hackettstown.) 


W. A. JONES 
Foundry and Machine Co, 


53-59 South Jefferson St., 
CHICAGO. 
Shafting, Pulleys. Gear- 
ing, friction Clutches, 
Rope Sheaves, Bearings, 
ete. Send for Catalogue. 
Orders filled promptly 

trom stock. 














SAFE AND RELIABLE. 
EMPLOYERS’ 


LIABILITY 
INSURANCE 


a =n 
Conservative Rates. 


SAM’L APPLETON, 


28 Central Street, Boston, 
General Agent. 





CARDER’S TOOLS. 


LEWIS’ 
PATENT 
CARD 
CLAMPS. 


_— 


Gardner & Reid's Card Tooth Raiser. 
For Setting Up Bent Teeth of Card Clothing. with a variety 


\ of other tools used by Carders and Manufacturers. Send 


circular. 


W. H. BROWN, 


No. 81 Mechanic St., WORCESTER, MASS 


Macneco WATCHMAN'S 
rete nace, Ca 





Eco Magneto Clock Co., 


620 Atlantic Ave,, BOSTON. MASS. 





MACHINERY, SUPPLIES, ETC 








THE 


American Tool & Machine 


109 BEACH ST,, BOSTON, MASS. 








Manufacturers of 


Weston 
Hydro 
Extractors 








1 Special Machines for 
Acid Work. 


= 


™m™: HOLBROOK *-. 


466-470 Washington Street, 





NEW YORK. 


MILL SOAPS. 


‘“GLUGLOSS-GELATINE” 


Pronounced by experts the best and purest sizing on the market for all grades of fabrics 
for Fiaishing, Printing, Stamping. transparent Glazing. Filling. and Warn Siz- 
img purposes. Adopted by a number of leading plants. ‘ Glugloss-Gelatine” isa pure,dry, 
granular and colorless product, readily dissolved and remains odorless. Goes much further, 
producing superier results at a considerably less cost than Egg Albumen, Gelatines, Gild 
ing, Sizes, Glues, etc. Features of this product are the water-proofing or repellent finish 
developed, overcoming all stickness otherwise occurring, flows readily, holds color or clay 
in suspension, penetrates the fibre and pin holes, makes goods pliable with a soft leathery 
feel; no cutting or gumming of harness. We solicit a trial- 


Sample Furnished Gratis. 


QUAKER CITY CHEMICAL CO., “sta *vrccectc* Wayne June . PHILA, 
STARCH. STEIN, HIRSH & CO., 
DEXTRINE and GUMS. 7° or. sewn e 
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~COHOES DYE WORKS, 


COHROES, N.Y. 


Dyers of Raw Cotton, Wool and Knit Goods. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Capacity 10,000 Ibs. per day. Prompt Deliveries. 








Estabiished i830. 


scunse, WILLIAM F. WALL ROPE COMPANY, 


BRAND , MANUFACTURERS OF 


CORDACGCE; 


cs And Dealersin Wire Rope and Oakum. 
Office 56 South St.. N.Y. 


We beg tocall your attention to our Transmission Rope which is made of the best Yan. 
ila Fibre produced and is laid up in a lubricant which reduces triction between the fibres. 
It has proved the most economical repe that can be used fur the purpose and a trial of our 
“RELIABLE BRAND” wii! prove its worth. 

COTTON TRANSMISSION ROPE. 
WIRE TRANSMiSSION ROPE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Loom Picker €o0., 


H. P. GARLAND, Treasurer. 


BIDDEFORD, ME. 


FREIGHT AND TELEGRAPH ADDRESS, SACO, meE./ 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Raw Hide and Leather Loom Pickers. 


Loom Harnesses and Loom Reeds. 
Ticking, Duck and Leather Lug Straps. 
Tape Picker Loops, Leather Strapping, 


Picker Leather and Hickory Picker Sticks 
made of North Carolina Hickory. 





Our illustrated catalogue, which contains 199 cuts, and 
shows the exact sizes of all rawhide and leather loom pick- 
ers in common use, will be sent on application. It is the 
most complete catalogue of its kind ever published. 





WHEN IN NEED OF AN OVERSEER 
Consult the TEXTILE WORLD.—It costs you nothing. 


We give special attention to this work, and many of the largest manufacturers always 
come tous, We have the best men on our books, because the incompete: t and intemperate 
men keep aw» y from the TexT11 BE WoRLD's EMPLOYMENT BuRKEAU; they know they can get 
no job throngh us. 





‘Textile World 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED THE 


INDUSTRIAL RECORD, 


COMBINING 
fHE AMERICAN TEXTILE, THE DESIGNER AND 
WEAVER, WARP AND WEFT, THE 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURER 


AND THE 
Boston TEXTILE. 
An Illustrated Monthly Mags ogee ine representing the 
e 


Textile Industries of United States. 


| Henry G. Lorp. 
Guitp & Lorp, | Saewnan LORD. 


Proprietors and Publishers, 


Henry G. Kitrrencs, Editor. 


PUBLICATION AND HEAD OFFICES: 


BOSTON : 620 ATLANTIO AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 


THE BOURSE. 


NEW YORK 


1440 Nassau 


OFFICE, 


Street. 


Subscription Price. 
$2.00 per year for U. 5. and Canada. 
2.50 per year for Foreign Countries. 
3.00 per year with Dyer’s Supplement. 
(Postage is prepaid by publisher.) 
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PATENTS 


Telephone 3598, Boston. 


Office Established 1854. 


CROSBY & CRECORY 


34 SCHOOL STREET. 
Cable address Aniline. 


George W. Gregory, in November, 1874, resigned his position as Principal Examiner U 


Patent Office to enter the firm. 


Patents secured in the United States and all other countries, 


terferences conducted. 
as to the validity of patents. 


Reissues obtained. In. 


Suits brought and defended for infringement, and searches made 
Prepared to give special and expert attention to cases in 


volving knowledge of cotton, wool, leather and metal —s machinery, including boots 
te) 


and shoes and electrical, chemical and metallurgical invent 
No charge for preliminary advice. 


Correspondence solicited. 
when possible. 


ns and steam engineering 
Personal consultation best 


HOPEDALE, Mass., January 21, 1898. 


Mr. George W. Gregory, of Crosby and Gregory, has taken out for us since January, 


1875, more than two hundied patents. 


GEO. DRAPER & SONS. 





PATENT 


Patent Causes, Patents, 


Wright, Brown & Quinby, 


Exohange Building, 53 State St., Boston. 
Washington Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


Copyrights, Trademarks. 


Experts in all matters connected with the manufacture of Textile Fabrics, Sewing Ma 


chines, and Electricity 





Patents 


BENJAMIN PHILLIPS. T. 


PHILLIPS & ANDERSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law and Solicitors in Patent Causes, 


Exchange Bldg.. 53 State St., Boston. Mass 


HART ANDERSON 


Mr. Van Everen, of our office, was for a number of years an Examiner in the U. 8. Patent 


Office, in the Division of Textiles. 





List of Textile Patents. 


Kasued November 22 and 29, and 
December 6, 13 and 20, 1598. 


Bebbin Holder. 614,488. W. E. Morton, 
Clover, 8.C., assignor of one-half tothe 
Draper Company, Portland, Me. and Hope- 
dale, Mass. 

Carding Machine, Flat Grinding Mech.- 


anism. 615016- J. Eatough, assignor to 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Company, Ltd., Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Cleth Shearing Machine. 615,190. M. 
LaFountain, Jr., assignor to Woonsocket 
Napping Machinery Co., Woonsecket, R.1I. 

Cetton Chopper. 615,175. A. Hillermann 
and C, Heinen, Henrietta, Texas. 

Cloth Cutting Machine. 616,216. H. 
Warth, assignor to A. Warth, New York 
City. 

Cotton Chopper aed Cultivator. 616,38. 
A. Abramson. Baton Rough, La. 

Cotton Preas. 616,341. W. R. Mason, as 
sigoor of three-fourths to 8S. M. Carlton, S. 
Walker, D. E. Morris, A. M. Walker, E. 8. 
Crumley and J. B. Loftin, Hillsboro, Texas. 

Cetton Gin Roller Covering. 615,103. 
E. L. Peterson, Willacoochee, Ga. 

Dyeing Apparatus. 614,865. R. M. Hunter, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dye and Making It, Indigo-blue. 
614,538. R. Demuth, Elberfeld, Germany, 
assignor to Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld, 
Company, New York. 

FPabrics, Machine for Cutting Ribbed. 
616,280. C.F & H. F. Adams, Reading, Pa. 

Fabric Cleaning Machine. 614,532. F. 


‘Holland and Colonies. 


Patents. Trade Marks. 
H. Massink, L.D, at Amsterdam. 


Burger, assignor of three-fourths to H. M. 
Williams, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fabric, Plaited. 29,723. W. Lowe, Not- 
tingham, England, assignor to the Kur- 
sheedt Manufacturing Company, New 
York. 

Mat, Fur er Wool. 615,944. W. D. Zertfi 
and F.\G. Riedel, assignors to Carlton & 
Company, Stockport, England. 

Kaitting Machine,Straight. 614,569. C. 
Hl Aldridge, Loughborough, England 

Knitting Machine. 615.3¢4. G. E. Frink, 
assignor t E. Jenckes Manufacturing 
Company, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Kauitting Machine Attachment. 
F. W. Sumner, Canton, Mass. 

Mnaitting Machine, Circular. 616 344. 
D. McGenniss, assignor of one-half to O 
C. Burt, Easthampton, Mass. 

Loom Shuttle. 616,297. W. F. Draper, 
Hopedale, Mass., assignor to Draper Com- 
pany, Hopedale, Mass. and Portland, Me. 

Loom Shuttle Changing Mechanism. 
616,234. E. Herzig, West Hoboken, N. J. 

Loom Stop Endicator. 616,055 W. G. 
Eaton, Nashua, N.H.,assignor to Draper 
Company, Portland, Me. and 
Mass. 








615,585. 


Hopedale, 


Continued on next page 
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A. FURBUSH & SON MACHINE 


Universal Sectional 


Warp Mill No. 123. 





i yp 
Universal Sectional Warp Mill No. 


This machine will commend itself to every practical man. It overcomes 
so many of the usual difficulties which confront the dresser that it should 
appeal to him at once 

Here are afew point 

Does not require section pins. Made any width. 

Can be adjusted in a few minutes, to make fine or coarse warp, 

A worm on the end of the Swift shaft engages with a worm gear on top of 
a vertical shaft extending downward and having on the end a pinion, which 
meshes into a rack on the floor. \s the Swift revolves, the Reelis propelled 
at a proper speed to cause the warp to mount the ¢ oning Irons on the end of 
the Swift rails, building the section inthe form of a cone. The angle of the 
Coning Irons and the traversing pinion are easily changed to adapt the Reel 
to the different kinds of warp. Wealso make all kinds of Dresser Spoolers, 
Warpers, etc., as well as a complete line of woolen 


CARDING, SPINNING AND WEAVING MACHINERY. 


224 MARKET STREET, tee + 





Loom. 615,532. R. Crompton and 
man, assignors to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 


F Loom Temple. 615,536. P.Duffy, assignor 
Loom Attachment. 615,635. J. Peltier, : 

| 

| 

| 


of one-half to J. F. Powers, New Bedtord, 
Mass. 
Loom Take-up Mechaniam. 616,064. J. 


H. Nortbrop, Hopedale, Mass., assignor to 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. and 
Portiand, Me. 

Continued on page 127. 


assignor of One-halfto F. x. Gravel, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Lvom Shuttle. 615,567. J. H. Morin, as 
signor to D. T. Dudley & Son Company, 
Wilkinsonville, Mass. 





ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


FIRE PROOF, STRONC, LICHT, 
PERMANENTLY FLEXIBLE, 
EASILY APPLIED. 
These words describe briefly our line of ROOFING and FELTS. 
We have a variety of styles and prices. 
We also make SECTIONAL coverings. Our FIRE-FELT 


style stands pre-eminent. Nothing so good marketed. Full particulars at 
your request. 


x. Ww. JOHNS ME'G. CO., 
100 William Street, NEW YORK. 


CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, COLUMBUS. PITTSBURG, 
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LOUIS SIMPSON. 


Louis Simpson was born near Man- 
England, Feb. 
His father was Thomas Simpson of 
the tirm of J. A. & Thos. 


wholesale dry goods merchants, Man- 


chester, 15th, 1853. 


Simpson, 


chester. His mother was Maria Gil 
lett, of Street, 
father was a retired hosiery manufac 
turer. 
bers of the Society of Friends, though 
they that 
joined the Congregationalists. 


Somersetshire, whose 


Both of his parents were mem 


eventually left body and 

He was educated at the Great Ealing 
School, near London, for three years, 
and then was for three years with a 
Rev. W. W. Will- 
Curate of St. 


private tutor, the 


son, who was then 


Mary’s Church, near Godalming, Sur 


was then apprenticed for 
brother, Al 


bert Simpson, of Preston, cotton spin 


rey. He 


four years to his eldest 


ner and manufacturer, just after the 


close of the American war. During 
this period he went through every de 
partment of the mills from office to 
the gray room for woven cloth, the 
gray goods made being heavily sized 
goods for the Indian and Chinese mar 
kets. 

After having to do with the man 
agement of certain family concerns in 
which mills gray goods for printing 
and bleaching were made, also fancy 
muslins and dress goods,—plain, satin 
and figured,—he was given the charge 
of the Gibraltar Mills at Hyde, Che 
shire, which he reorganized. At these 
mills, for the first time in the history 
of the trade, he made 32/40 extra 
hard, or 
frame and made 


sides these yarns, 20's to 40’s super 


crape, yarn upon the ring 


it satisfactorily. Be 


Institute: also 
Athletie 
Bradford 


plain and 


Montreal Cotton Co.'s 
of the Valleyfield 


were 


Amateur 
yarns made for the 


trade, and print cloths, 
fancy, for the calico printers. At the 
end of three years he was offered the 
management of the Nova Scotia Cot- 
Halifax, N. S., 


sheetings, and 


ton Co. at which mill 


made gray gray and 
dyed single and double yarns. 

When Mr. Simpson had been at the 
latter mill twelve months he was of- 
fered the Mon 
treal Cotton Co. at Valleyfield, which 
offer Halifax 
after fifteen months’ service. He still 
Mon- 


treal Cotton Co. at Valleyfield, Quebec, 


management of the 


was accepted, leaving 


retains this position with the 
which offerwas accepted, leaving Hali 
fax after fifteen months’ service. He 
still retains this position with the Mon- 
over $150.00. The 


50,000 spindles 


shares are worth 


mills then contained 


and 1,300 looms: but with the present 
extensions just being completed they 
will hold 


loons. 


150,000 spindles and 3,500 
Mr. Simpson was married to Ellen 


Ashton, daughter of the late Thomas 
manufacturing 


Bros. & 


Ashton, of the cotton 
concern of Eccles, Shorrock 
Co., of Darwen England. 
Mr. Simpsor is a justice of the peace 
of the District of Beauharnois, which 
includes the counties of Beauharnois, 
Huntingdon and Chateauguay; is a 
Protestant school trustee, and also the 
trustee for the buildings and endow- 
ment of the schools for which Valley- 
field is indebted to the generosity of 
A. F. Gault, President of the Montreal 


Cotton Co.; and is president of the 
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Association. He is also vice-president 


of the Northrop Loom Co. of Canada, 
which concern was incorporated last 
June, and whose works were ready to 
start up the middle of December, mak 
ing looms. 

interest 


Mr. Simpson takes a great 


in farming so far as improved meth- 
ods are concerned, and is a life mem- 
ber of the Province of Quebec Dairy 
Association. He has taken in the past 
considerable interest in Canadian poli- 
an active part in 
which have oc- 


tics, having taken 
most of the elections 
curred in the county during the last 
ten years, but the continued extension 
of the works of the Montreal Cotton 
Co. has necessitated his withdrawing 
from all work of this kind. 

Montreal Cotton 
mills 
etc¢., 
spindles and 
bleach- 
works, 


The works of the 
Co. consist of a group of 
all connected by 
150,000 
aforesaid, a 
and finishing 


gangways, 
containing the 
3500 looms, 


ery, dyeing 


capable of handling 120 tons of cloth 


per week, warehousing sufficiently 
large to store 15,000 bales of cotton, 
necessary finished-goods warehouses, 
a saw mill, box, window and sash fac- 
The company does all its own 
The 
driven by water power, the water be- 
ing obtained from the River St. Law- 
rence, with a fall of 13 feet, through 
21 vertical turbines. Part of this 
power, 2,200 H. P., is converted into 
electricity for electrical driving. This 
under Mr. 


tory. 


construction work. mills are 


power house was erected 
Simpson’s personal supervision. 

The 
made in the 


Cotton Co. comprise all the different 


now being 
Montreal 


goods which are 


works of the 
kinds of linings used by men, women 
and children, also dress goods, imita- 
fancy muslins, 
cloth, 


tion worsted goods, 


lawns, bookbinders’ window 


shades, etc. 


Mordants of a corrosive nature 


must be used with great caution 
where colors are fixed by steaming, as 
the wool fibre, under the influence of 
heat and pressure, is more readily cor- 


roded and tendered. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OUR EXPORT 
TRADE. 


There has been published a number 
of interesting consular reports, relat- 
from 
data 
observations 


ing to foreign trade, which we 


are enabled to gather upon 
which to that 
should be of value to the textile indus- 
We may be able 
to learn from the efforts and experi- 


in extending 


make 
tries of this country. 


ences of other nations, 


their trade to foreign countries, and 


be able to improve upon them, in 
many respects. 

Belgium, it appears, has an import- 
ant agency for the development of its 
foreign trade, in the excellence of or- 
ganization and thoroughness of work 
of its chambers of commerce in differ- 
particularly Antwerp. A 
policy has been car- 


ent cities, 
similar line of 
ried out by a number of our own trade 
the principal com- 
markets, and by industrial 
notably the National 

Manufacturers, of 


organizations, in 
mercial 
organizations, 
Association of 
Philadelphia. 
The policy pursued by Germany is 
that bas borne excellent fruit, 
and offers many points of merit de- 
serving of our study. The govern- 
towards its 


one 


ment merchant 
marine has greatly helped in extend- 
ing the foreign trade of that country. 
This support is extended in two ways, 
the direct and _ the indirect. The 
former of subventions  al- 
lowed to two of the great lines run- 
ning to Eastern Asia, including Aus- 
tralia and Eastern Africa. The indi- 
rect support is confined chiefly to re- 
for carrying the 
under a system where the officers of 
the merchant marine become reserve 
officers of the regular navy. Last 
year, the Imperial Diet voted a sum 
toward sending industrial 
sions to Eastern Asia, to discover new 


support 


consists 


muneration mails, 


commis- 


methods for the exploitation of Ger- 
man manufactures, very similar in 
its nature, we should judge, to the 
commission that is already traveling 
through the interior of China, under 
the auspices of the Commercial Muse- 
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ums, of Philadelphia. The immediate 


the commission is 
find 


openings for trade, to make up for the 


cause of German 


thought to be a desire to new 


loss of the American 


comparative 


market, due to the exactions of our 


tariff law. 
that is being 


that of 


Another method pur 


sued by Germany is making 


Systematic exhibits of its manufac 


products at the international 
held 


The experience of Germany in this re 


tured 


expositions AS they are being 
spect has been looked upon as greatly 


advancing the growth of its domestic 
industries, and improving the charac- 
ter of its manufactures. To this end, 
that 
extraordinary 
the 


which, it is reported, will show a re- 


nation is preparing to make an 


exhibition of its prod 


ucts at coming Paris Exposition, 


markable since the exhibi- 


progress 
tion that was held at Chicago, in 1893. 
The 
ticular in 


German government is also par 


having an intelligent and 


reliable corps of consular represent 


atives in all countries where it desires 


to extend its trade. German 


SUCCESS, 


which has characterized German for 


eign trade of late years, is alleged to 


be, by English authorities, due very 


largely to governmental aid, includ 


ing bounties and subsidies, to “the su 
periority of her agents and exhibitors, 
her peculiar power of adapting goods 
to the requirements of foreign mar 
kets, and to her credit system.” 

The policy pursued by Great Britain 


is chiefly in the maintenance, unim 


paired, of its over-sea possessions, and 


dependencies, and the protection, 


preservation and encouragement of 


its over-sea trade. The foreign policy 
of the 


practicable way, towards the develop 


government is largely, in a 
ment of British trade in such ways as 


maintaining attaches at important 
trade centres, especially on the Conti 
nent. These 


certain diplomatic powers, and 


yfficials are clothed with 
have 
no duties devolving upon them, other 
than those implied by their title. One 
such official is stationed at Paris, his 
functions extending over France, Bel 


gium, and Switzerland: another 


is sta 


tioned at Berlin, covering Germany, 
the Netherlands and Seaudinavia: one 
at Madrid; and one at St. Petersburg 
this 


that 


So well has System operated on 


the Continent preparations are 
being made to extend it to other parts 
world. The 


of the commercial recent 


innovations in the system instituted 
Britain hay 


the 


by Great been largely 
Brit 


ish trade by Germany and the United 


due to encroachments upon 


States, as will be noted in a recent 


speech by Mr. Chamberlain, secretary 


of the Colonial office, in which he re 


marked: “It must be recognized that 


there is, and has been, for some time 


past, a combined assault by the na 


iions of the world, wpon the commer 


cial superiority of this country: and 


if this assault becomes successful, 
our extension would be menaced in a 


never been threat 


the great Na 


way which it has 


ened since the time of 


poleon.” 


As is well known, another potent 


agency for the extension of British 


trade is what has been popularly re- 


ferred to as “subsidies,” granted to 


Iinglish ships, being a system of pay 


ments made for carrying the mails to 


foreign ports. The primary object of 


these subsidies, which are not recog- 


nized in England under this name, is 


for the encouragement of the mercan 


tile marine, which is necessary for 


the commercial and political welfare 


of Great Britain. 


The French government has had no 


well defined policy, until within recent 


years, or since the passage of a law 


in 1893, covering the merchant marine 


and the royalties pertaining thereto, 


with direct reference to the extension 
of its foreign commerce. 
Perhaps the most potent element for 
and extending the com- 
the 


European countries, is the earnest and 


building up 


mercial relations of several of 


substantial assistance that is being 
extended to technical education, in in- 
stitutions especially devoted to this 
purpose, and aided in a direct and in- 


direct way by the several! governments. 
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Germany is acknowledged to be in 
the lead in this respect, and the great 
improvement in the quality of German 
manufactures is attributed to the suc- 
cessful efforts that have been made in 
this direction, and the display that 
will be made of the products of Ger- 
man factories at the coming Paris Ex- 
position, it is expected will astonish 
the world. There are eight high 
schools for instruction, in Germany, 
which are supported by their respec 
tive state governments: Three in 
Prussia, one in Saxony, one in Hesse, 
one in Bavaria, one in Wurttemberg, 
and one in Baden. The result of this 
system of technical education has 
been the mental and manual training 
of a class of highly intelligent work 
men, which have impressed their 
workmanship upon the manufactures 
of that country, so much so that it 
has attracted the attention of Eng- 
lish manufacturers to the extent that 
a commission has been sent to Ger- 
many to inspect and report upon the 
conditions resulting from this system. 
This report was recently delivered at 
Manchester, England, making an un- 
favorable comparison between the 
skill of German and English factory 
hands, and even referring to the lat 
ter as comparatively “semi-savages.” 

The Prussian State appropriation 
for permanent investment in techni- 
cal high schools, amounted, in 1897, to 
over $111,000. The schools outside of 
Prussia received proportionally about 
the same amount of aid. Among 


the technical and trade schools may 


CONNECTICUT 


Looms. Spindles 


the demands of the increased number 
of students and the advancement of 
science, and the weaving and dyeing 
schools at Aix and Cottbus. The re- 
sult of this system of education has 
been that of revolutionizing the scien- 
tific industries of that country, out- 
stripping even those of Great Britain. 
This is observed in the changed char- 
acter of the workmen of Germany, 
who are, in most cases, scientific, as 
well as practically, educated, resulting 
in a greater perfection of work and 
efficiency in manual employment. 
This fs commented upon by one of our 
consuls, to the effect that the great 
ipcrease of the amount of German ex- 
ports can be ascribed, in a large de- 
gree, to the technical and _ trade 
schools, which, in fact, have made 
Germany what she is, as a great 
manufacturing country. From every 
evidence, it appears that it is not so 
much the assistance of the general 
government to the industries of Ger- 
many, which has caused the remark- 
able progress in its manufactures, so 
much as the attention that has been 
given to the educational system upon 
which that country and its manufac- 
tures chiefly rely for their develop- 


ment. 


MILL STATISTICS — CONNECTICUT 
AND MAINE, 


We have just received the late an- 
nual reports of the bureaus of labor 
statistics of the States of Connecticut 


and Maine, containing much interest- 


COTTON MILLS. 


Pounds Value of 
Jotton Used. Product. 





30 on cloth 
1 on cloth 
17 on yarn 
ll on webs, ete 
l on webs, et 


oo 


be mentioned, as being of particular 
interest to our readers, the weaving 
and dyeing school of Crefeld, which 


is constantly being enlarged to meet 


806,980 43,691,500 #8,478,664.51 
9,000,00 

195,040 7,882,500 4,065,869.91 
2,135,000,00 

15,000 1,450,000 852,000.00 


1,017,020 53,024,000 #15,540,534.42 


ing matter relating to the textile in- 
dustries of those States, 
The Connecticut report enters upon 


the discussion of the cotton manufac- 
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turing industry with a recognition of 
prevailed 
the 
materially affect- 
Still, 
when we refer to the percentage table, 
that 
State 


the depression which has 


throughout the country for past 


five years, as most 


ing the industry of that State. 
we find the cotton cloth mills of 
that 
per 


the average of 94 
full 
would 


ran on 


cent. of their productive ca- 


indicate that the 


mills kept their machinery in practi- 


pacity, which 


cally full operation during the year 


1897, which is the one under consider 
CONNECTICUT COTTON MILLS. 
Labor cost per spindle, for the year $4.75 
No. spindles operated per employee.. 65 
Consumption of cotton per spindle .. 52.1 Ibs. 
Men employed, per cent ' , 43 
Women employed, per cent........ 47 
Children employed, per cent T 10 
Tenement rents, per month = .0 to $11.00 
Wages, weavers 25.00 to 318.00 

spinners 24.00 to 212.00 
Tax on $1,000, assessed value " 214 20 


ation, regardless of the unprofitable- 


ness of the business, It is observed, 


however, that this average is sus 
tained by the running to full capacity 
of the the 
many of mills operated to 


This 
shows that it is much more difficult to 


large mills of State, while 


the small 


only a portion of their capacity. 
large, 


the of a 


small, concern, and adjust its 


regulate operations 
than a 
running time to the conditions of the 
market. 


ucts 


The total value of the prod 
manufactured by the cotton, 
silk mills of the 

1897 to $38,546.,- 
wages paid amounted 


26.5 of 


woolen, knit and 


State, amounted in 
797.66, and the 
to $10,200,467.91, showing that 
the value of the product 
the Accompanying 


this, we furnish statistics showing the 


was paid in 
form of wages. 
number of looms, spindles, pounds of 
the the 
cotton the 


and value of 
product of the 


State. It will 


cotton used, 
mills of 
be observed that 17 of 
the 60 mills were devoted exclusively 
to the spinning of yarn, with over 19 
per cent. of the total number of spin- 
dles, though consuming less than 15 
per cent. of the amount of cotton used. 
The classification of our statistics, as 
herewith presented, differs somewhat 
from that given in the report, as more 
the 


industry. In 


consistent, in 
true condition of 


our opinion, with 


the 


fact, all of that of 


The table giving the labor 


our tabulation is 
selection. 
cost per spindle at $4.75, and the pro- 
portional number of men, women and 
with 


consumption of cotton 


children employed, may be read 
The 


pet spindle is apparently small, and is 


interest. 


due, we should say, to the short run- 
indicated in 
report. 


ning time, more than is 


the statistics of the The pro- 


portional number of children may be 


read with some profit, in connection 


with the table given further on, show- 
ing the hours of labor applied to 
minors, etc. 

[It will be noted that the average tax 
on $1000 of assessed value is $14.20, 
The rate of assessment per spindle of 
cotton cloth mills is given at $9.32. 

The woolen mills in Connecticut rep- 
resent an invested capital of $6,906,000, 
and the the prop- 


erty is $4,549,798, and the tax on $1000 


of assessed value is $13. 


value of 


assessed 


The accom- 
panying table will furnish much valu- 
thought. The 
mills of the State, for 1897, it 


able material for 


woolen 
appears, operated only to the extent 
of 78 per cent. of their full running 


capacity. The average use of 20 per 


CONNECTICUT WOOLEN MILLS. 
Capital invested 26,906,000 
Assessed valuation of property $4,549,798 
Tax on $1,000 of assessed value #13 
Average per cent, production of 

full capacity..... 78 
Average number of days operated 
Average daily production per set 

of cards ‘ 
Average per cent. of clean woo! used, x0 
Average per cent. of shoddy, cotton, 

OS ee 2 
Men employed, per cent : 62 
Women employed, per cent... 32 
Children employed, per cent 
Value of production 
Weavers 

Highest average weekly wages, #12.04 

Lowest average w eekly wages, S550 
Spinners 

Highest average weekly wages, 

Lowest average weekly wages, 


6 


$11,887,227 


6 


$12.00 


$4.75 


cent. of wool substitutes in goods 


must, we suppose, be taken as char- 


acteristic of the average character of 
woolen goods manufactured in that 
State. 

knitted 


goods were turned out by the mills of 


Over $3,600,000 in value of 


Connecticut, in 1897. A large portion 
of those employed in these mills ars 
and but 


The 


women, a small portion chil- 


dren, accompanying table con- 
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cerning knitting mills will furnish 
valuable information. 

There were 25 silk mills in Connecti- 
cut in 1897, turning out a product of 
nearly $7,500,000, upon an _ invested 
capital of $4,008, 000. 


CONNECTICUT KNITTING MILLS. 
Capital invested..... $1,863,000 
Assessed valuation of property .. $1,505,528 
Tax on $1,000 of assessed value... $14.00 
Value of production oe $3,630,550.52 
Men employed, per cent oene Lae 
Women employed, per cent countess OO 
Children employed, per cent Sash 6 

In connection with the Connecticut 
report, a synopsis of the laws relating 
to the hours of labor and the employ- 
ment of children is given. The infor- 
mation thus furnished, we have gone 
to the trouble of tabulating and veri- 
fying, comparing the statistics, in 
these respects, existing in the New 
England and Southern mills. We 
have found upon investigation that 
some of the statements made in the 
report are incorrect, regarding the em- 
ployment of minors. We have made 
the necessary corrections in the table. 

The report of the Maine Bureau of 
Labor statistics does not furnish such 
elaborate information as is to be found 
in the Connecticut report, concerning 
the textile industries. In the Maine 


LABOR EMPLOYMENT. 


to 


a? mo be eo 
a o~ os Se mz 
2 | Ss $| 58 | o o 
4 = | @ se 
3 mot t Ho! Fee 
“4\~ S88)" S53) Ss 
“oOo & Sw c Ce 
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hd eo. os bre ha 
oP) 22°" S| as s=6¢ 
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sei son) gma COS 
=O) G66) 580) mae 
mH SSRR See) Sar 
Maine ........+. &0 16 12 
New Hampshire 60 18 10 
Vermont 60 15 10 
Massachusetts 58 18 i4 
Rhode I-land 60 6 12 
Connecticut 60 16 14 
Tennessee ........ 12 
Georgia ...... 66 
South Carolina 66 


report, only 10 of the 16 cotton mills 
in the State made complete returns. 
From the figures furnished by the ten 
mills, it appears that these operated, 
in 1897-98, to the extent of 90.8 per 
cent. of their full capacity, and, of the 


iverage number of hands employed, 
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41 per cent. were men, 52 per cent. 
women, and 7 per cent. children. 

Of the 22 Maine woolen mills mak- 
ing returns, it appears that they were 
operated to the extent of 95.6 per cent. 
of their full running capacity, and, of 
the average number of hands em- 
ployed, 67 per cent. were men, 32 per 
cent. women, and only one per cent. 
children under 16 years of age. Re- 
ferring to child labor in the Maine 
mills, a significant fact is strongly de- 
veloped in the marked. increase of 
child labor in the cotton mills; that is, 
while 630, under 16 years of age, were 
employed in the year 1897, 788 were 
employed in the year 1898. This is 
alluded to with some comments by the 
inspector of factories, in his report. 
Another matter alluded to by the in- 
spector is the strong tendency toward 
the displacement of male help by fe- 
male adult and child help, in cotton 
mills. Another thing touched upon, is 
that in the large manufacturing cen- 
Biddeford and 
Saco, the adult male and female op- 


tres, as Lewiston, 


eratives are largely foreign born, or of 
foreign parentage, and that as a rule 
these operatives are the parents of 
numerous families of children, vary- 
ing in age from five to 18 years. The 
inspectors have much more trouble 
with the parents than with the mills, 
in keeping children under age from 
entering factory employment. 





RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPEC- 
TIVE. 


This has been one of the epoch mak 
ing years in the history of the United 
States, which will involve changes in 
national policies and establish new re 
lations of the country with others, 
politically and commercially. The fu 
ture cannot be well foretold, but it is 
certain that we have entered upon a 


career that will bring us more j 


1 con 
tact with the methods of Europe, in 
their relation to Asiatic and other 
nationalities, than ever before. The 
result of our war with Spain is des- 


tined to have nearly as much effect 


he 





a eo ene 











RETROSPECTIVE AND PROSPECTIVE 


upon the future policies of European 
countries as upon our own. One of 
the most satistactory outcemes of our 
troubles with Spain is the unification 
of the English speaking people, which 
in time will give to this people the 
control of the world, and bring it un- 
der a new civilization. A great evolu- 
tion has taken place in this respect, 
as it was only three years ago that 
the two great branches of the English 
speaking family were upon the verge 
of war, while now they are in the em- 
brace of the closest friendship. This 
is one of the greatest triumphs of the 
age. 

The material progress of this coun- 
try has been immense within the last 
twelve months, as noted in the volume 
of our export trade, being beyond all 
precedent, the amount of bank clear- 
ances, showing the volume of trade, 
the large earnings cf transportation 
companies, and the unprecedented 
movement of speculative interests. 
Nothing has before equalled this in 
the history of the country. The new 
year opens with the outlook for all 
branches of business extremely favor- 
able for a season of great prosperity. 
Previous business experience has been 
thrown completely into the shade, 
notably that relating to the iron and 
steel industry, in which the greatest 
production known has been 
made, and which is now entering into 


ever 


consumption, to meet the domestic, as 
well as the foreign, demand. The only 
apparent drawback is that relating to 
the manufacturing and wholesale 
trade in the eastern part of the coun- 
try, as not so favorable as was at first 
expected would be the case, due to ex- 
traneous causes and to disturbing ele- 
ments arising from the war with 
Spain. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
prosperity that bas characterized the 
business of the country for 1898, is the 
large production and demand for the 
cereal products of our western States. 
A vast amount of money has come to 
this country from abroad to pay for 
large exportations of wheat, both in 


ww 


1897 and 1898, 
sensibly felt by the 


which has been most 
agricultural 
classes and transportation companies. 
This demand for wheat is likely to 
continue for the present year, at least, 
when it is considered that the defi- 
ciency in importing countries is reck- 
oned at 448,600 bushels, for which 
there is only an available supply from 
export countries, of 389,730 bushels, 
showing a shortage in this respect, 
total crops are 
larger than they were last year. 

All things considered, the number of 
failures and amount of liabilities for 
1898 must be looked upon as showing 
a favorable condition of business af- 
fairs. The commercial failures for 
1898 numbered 12,186, with liabilities 
at $130,662,899, against 13,351 and 
$154,332,071, for 1897, respectively. 
Though the number of manufacturing 
failures for the whole country was 
less in 1898 than in 1897, for New Eng- 
land, alone, it was more, with a slight 
increase in the amount of liabilities. - 
New England was the only section un- 
favorably affected in this respect. 
The manufacturing comparison is the 
least favorable, owing to some large 
failures that occurred in the latter part 
of the year, mainly in the woolen and 
machinery branches. The woolen in- 
dustry, in the textile line, suffered the 
most, showing the number of failures 
in 1898, of 46, against 39, for 1897, and 
liabilities of $6,428,700, against $1,491,- 
860, respectively. The showing for 
1898, however, in the matter of liabili- 
ties, is better than for 1896, when they 
amounted to nearly $8,400,000. It is 
noted, however, that 40 per 
cent. of the amount of liabilities oe- 
curred in the month of December, the 
largest failure being that of the Assa- 
bet Manufacturing Company. 

The cotton industry, on the other 
hand, made a favorable com- 
parison in 1898, with previous years, 
showing but 26 failures, with liabili- 


notwithstanding the 


about 


more 


ties amounting to $2,016,573. Of the 
46 failures in the woolen industry, 
with the total liabilities as above 


stated, ten of these were with liabili- 
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ties of $5,714,000. This is in line with 
the important influence of large fail- 
ures during the year. 

The cotton manufacturing industry 
began the year of 1898 unfavorably in 
all departments, with poor business 
and large stocks on hand, though the 
prospects seemed to be at that time 
favorable for a development of a 
healthy demand, which would have 
manifested itself more satisfactorily 
had it not been for the war with 
Spain, which exerted a restrictive in 
fluence. The increasing decline in the 
price of the raw material also was 
prejudicial to the manufacturing in- 
terests. There was, however, a spas- 
modic demand for cotton fabrics for 
army and navy purposes, such as 
drills, ducks, ticks, sheetings, ete., 
which forced a number of mills to run 
over time. On the whole, however, 
prices were downward, in sympathy 
with the decline in the price of cot 
ton. The most important feature in 
cotton manufacturing was that relat- 
ing to the print cloth market, which, 
at the beginning of ‘the year, showed 
a combined stock of goods on hand, of 
2,400,000 pieces, composed of wide and 
narrow goods in. various counts, in- 
cluding sateens, plain goods and 
twills. The year opened at 2% cents 
for regular, 64 by 64, print cloths, with 
a gradual decline till the price reached 
1% cents, in May. This depression 
resulted in clearing the market and 
improving its tone, so that by the 
close of the year it was practically 
bare of the staple grades, with the 
price advanced to 2% cents, in De- 
cember. The highest price during 
1898, for print cloths, was 23¢ cents, 
and the lowest, 1% cents, with the 
average at 2.06 cents. 

The new plan of selling and pooling, 
under the management of trustees, 
Which was inaugurated in October for 
disposing of the print cloth produc- 
tion, has proved, thus far, a wise one. 
The plan was one that was first 
talked of as long ago as 1873, but no 
unity of action upon the part of the 
mills was ever accomplished, until last 


October. The year opened with ‘the 
price of standard brown sheetings at 
4% cents, and closed with the price at 
4% cents. Some classes of cotton 
goods, however, were higher at the 
close, than at the beginning of the 
year, notably wide sheetings, 10/4 
bleached, 4/4 fine brown sheetings, 
and ginghams. 

The woolen industry bad a par 
ticularly bad year in 1898, but the 
prospects for 1899 are much more fa 
vorable, and there is a general feeling 
that manufacturers will do well. This 
refers not only to the cloth, but to the 
knitting, branch. There is no expec- 
tation that prices will show any ad- 
vance, but the demand has every 
evidence of substantially and perma- 
nently improving. One good feature 
that is noticed with the opening of the 
present vear is a greater demand for 
better goods than was experienced in 
the early part of 1898. All wool fab- 
rics are now sought for, to the exclu- 
sion of the poorer classes of cloths 
that were offered last year. Prices 
for woolen goods were on the average 
less at the end, than at the beginning, 
of the year. Some few lines, however, 
were higher, such as fancy cassi- 
meres, 14 to 16 ounces, and some lines 
of flannels. The woolen’ industry 
would have had a good year in 1898, 
had it not been for the unexpected 
wholesale cancellation of orders in the 
early months, leaving many of the 
mills with contracts on hand and an 


unsold stock of goods. 





The process of dyeing in colonial 
days required much skill and care. 
The housewife fully appreciated the 
homely saying, “dyed in the wool,” as 
it was often her daily task. She was 
skilled in the use of various dyes, 
which wool took easily, and the color- 
ing was rich and beautiful. There 
were many shades from which to 
choose. While flax only took well in 
two shades, indigo and oxide of iron, 


wool was easily colored in as many 


shades as the colonial housewife de- 


sired, 





THE TEXTILE WORLD’S ANNUAL REPORT 
OF MILL CONSTRUCTION FOR 1898. 


We give, herewith, our usual annual in the increased number of mills pro 
report of the statistical status of tex- jected for the current year; the num- 
tile mill construction for 1898. ber standing at 50 against 33 for 1897. 

In our list of new mills, we have 
included only such as have been put 
in operation during the year, or are 
so far completed that they will begin 


South. 
Cotton , “a0 oe 
Woolen... 2 
Knitting 
COMPARISON OF NEW MILL CONSTRU‘ Silk ta 
TION WITH FORMER YEARS Miscellaneous 0 
1898 1897 1806 1805 ; 

Cotton. . . 34 19 66 59 38 | 
Woolen ie 25 53 31 33 This is manifested more in the cotton 
Knitting . . 46 71 85 80 and knitting, than in the other indus- 
Silk , = Ee £3 17 10 tries. As will be observed, there ar 
Miscellaneous 10 14 8 16 no cotton mills projected for 1899, in 
the New England States, and of the 
total of 28. all are for the Southern 
operation within the first few months States; nine in Georgia; six in North 
of 1899. Our list of projected indus- 
tries includes the mills which are be- 
ing constructed or contemplated, and Vo. Spindles. ; 
will begin production later in the year. Alabama . ae 30,000 S00 

The number of new mills that were Arkansas ee a 3.006 10 
Georgia . . ) 57,500 1,070 
North Carolina . } 31,250 600 
South Carolina . 8&8 37,000 560 


134 230 907 198 


NEW COTTON MILLS 


PROJECTED MILLS IN 18% AS COM 
PARKED WITH i897 AND 1896 


Iss “7 [Siw 


2 28 é South . . . 26 158.750 3.040 
eee ee 8 
BE secs «| - Y 
Silk Bed aad « cp l 


Miscellaneous... l 


Massachusetts 

Rhode Island . 

New Hampshire, 

New York .. 5,000 
5v 33 i | Pennsylvania . 8 


, Kansas F tes 2,000 
constructed in 1898 was much less 


than in 1897, and less than in any North rae 7.000 660 
year since 1894. All industries suf 

fered in this respect, indicative of the Carolina; five in South Carolina; one 
generally unsatisfactory condition of in Mississippi; two in Virginia; and 
textile manufacturing. A somewhat tive in Texas. Thirteen of these 28 
hopeful feeling seems to be indicated mills are for the spinning of yarn. 


COMPARISON OF SPINDLE GROWTH WITH FORMER YEARS 


New England. 1898 1897 1896 
New Mills ... . 35.840 240.352 
Enlargements . . . 10,000 31,240 t,560 


Southern States. 
3) Ge oe j 158,750 256,780 882,045 
Enlargements . ... . 159,624 150.094 12.000 


Middle and Western States. 
Re tig See a ee 7,000 1.000 24.000 
Enlargements 10,000 


235,374 177,954 702,957 


Number of Spindles in New Mills, 1898 . 
“e “6 “s ‘«« Enlargements, 1898 . 
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NEW WOOLEN MILLS. 
New England. 
Maine i 
Massachusetts 
Vermont 
Middle States. 
New York . 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania . 
Western States. 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Illinois . 
Southern States. 
South Carolina 
Virginia 
95 
Only one woolen mill is projected for 
New England, and that one a small 
concern to be located in a leased 
building, and two in the South (North 
Carolina and Tennessee), for the man- 
ufacture of union goods, etc., pre- 
sumably for local consumption. Hight 
of the twelve knitting mills projected 
are in the Southern States, in which 
cotton yarns will ‘be used. 
Nearly all the increase in the num- 
ber of cotton spindles in old mills took 
NEW KNITTING MILLS 
New England. 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island . 
Middle States. 
New Jersey 
New York . 
Pennsylvania . 
Western States. 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Qhio 
Southern States. 
Georgia 
North Carolina 
Texas 


place in the Southern States, mostly iu 
South Carolina, where 97,600 spindles 
were added; 30,560 spindles in North 
Carolina. and 19,000 in Georgia. Only 
10,000 spindles were added in New 
England. One cotton mill in Cali- 
fornia increased its capital from $600,- 
000 to $800,000. Of the three new cot- 
ton mills credited to New England, two 
were additions to present plants, and 
the other a small concern for the 
manufacture of Turkish, fancy cotton 
and linen huck towels, and cotton and 
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linen crashes. Of the 26 new cotton 
mills in the Southern States, fourteen, 
with 75,750 spindles, nearly half of 
those put into new enterprises, were 
for spinning. Of the four new mills 
constructed in the Middle States, three 

NEW 


MISCELLANEOUS MILLS. 


Rhode Island. 
Pyralin for Waterproofing 
Vermont. 
Linen 
New Jersey. 
Bleachery . 
Dyeworks. 
Linen 
New York. 
Linen 
Haircloth 
Pennsylvania. 
Dyeing . 
Michigan. 
Flax . 
Missouri. 


mes Fie & +e ee 


10 


were small ones for the manufacture 
of upholstery goods, narrow fabrics 
and damask: and one small mill for 
the spinning of yarn. A small mill of 
2000 spindles for yarn was constructed 
in Kansas. 

None of the mills constructed in 1898 
was of large capacity. The most 
notable feature in the construction of 
new woolen mills was the erection of 
a carpet mill at Gaffney, S. C., for the 
manufacture of cotton, wool and 


NEW SILK MILLS. 


Rhode Island. 
Silks and Satins 

New Jersey. 
Tie Silk and Ribbons .. 
Broad Silks and Specialties 
Dress Goods 

New York. 
Yarns ; 
Broad Silks 

Pennsylvania. 
Broad Silks and Ribbons 
Ribbons and Novelties . 
pe ee 
Satins, Armures, etc. I=13 


worsted ingrain carpets and art 
squares, with a-capital of $60,000. 

Twenty-six of the knitting mills con- 
structed in 1898 were for hosiery; two 
for mittens, gloves, etc.; one for the 
manufacture of such goods as eider 
down; and the remainder chiefly for 
underwear. 





ANNUAL REPORT 


NEw MILL CONSTRUCTION 


During 1898. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS: 12/93=—December, 1898, etc.; S=Steam; 
W=Water Power; E=Electricity; D=Dye House 


NEW MILLS. 


indles 


COTTON. 


Looms 


Sp 


E 
Z 


ALABAMA. 
Alahama City. Dwight Mfg. Co. New mill 
Mobile. Mobile Cotton Mills. $100,000. Yarns, 8’s to 20's. 
(Commenced construction Dec. ’98.) 
Tuscaloosa. Tuscaloosa Wadding Co. $25,000. Cotton Wad- 


ding 
ARKANSAS. 
Little Rock. The Thomas Cotton Mill. Yarns, carpet warps, 
etc. (8) 
GEORGIA. 
Cedartown. Paragon Mills. $50,000. Hosiery and underwear 
yarns. M. O. Berry, president. A. W. Birbeck, treas- 
urer. (8S) 
Commonwealth. The Christian Commonwealth. New mill. 
Towels, denims, gray goods, etc. owe 
Covington. Porterdale Mills. New yarn mill, in addition to 
present plant ie 15,000 
Dalton. Crown Cotton Mills No. 2. of 10,000 
Lindale. Massachusetts Cotton Mills. 
at cost of $600,000. Under construction of 20,000 
Whitehall. Whitehall Yarn Mill. John R. White; proprietor. 
Yarns 10's ‘to 20's, single and double. (8S) 
KANSAS. 
Independence. Kansas Cotton Mill Co. $25,000. Wrapping 
twines, carpet warps and yarns. be Under construc- 


Soo 


Lawrence. Sultan Mills. C. T. Daniels, proprietor. Turkish 
towels, fancy cotton towels, linen huck towels, and cot- 
ton and linen crashes saveyias 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Nashua. Nashua Mfg. Co. New mill 100 x 300 feet. 2 stories. 
For weaving. (Under construction.) 
NEW YORK. 
Cohoes. John H. Murphy Mfg. Co. Cop yarn 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Albermarle. Wiscassetitt Mills Co. $250,000. J. 
president. John C. Lesiie, secretary. Yarns ’ 

Chapel Hill. Thomas F. Lloyd. Yarns, about No, 30’s average 
on warps, cones, tubes or hanks. (Under construction.).. 

Concord. Lippard & Shealy Cotton Mfg. Co. $50,000. PD. B. 
Coltraine, president. J. C. Lippard, secretary and treas- 
urer. W. P. Shealy, manager and _ superintendent. 
Twisted yarn. Mill 150 by 50, one story oe ‘ 
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COT TON—Continued. 


NORTH CAROLIN A—continued 
Henderson Henderson Cotton Mills New building 
stories, in addition to present plant. Cone yar 
sheetings. (Under construction.) ; saeut 
Kinston. . Kinston Cotton Mills. $59,000. : Mields, pre 
dent. J. F. Taylor, treasurer and as t Ss. W. Oliver 
superintendent. Hosiery yarns, 8 eee ‘ gids 
Norwood. Norwood Cotton Mills.  $50,0%. W. Coltraing 
(Concord, N. C.), president. J. A. ‘Ty (Norwood, N 
C.), secretary and treasurer. Yarns ‘ , 
Rockingham. Pee Dee Mfg. Co., Mill No Manufacture 
plaids énee . . 
Nantucket Mills. $250,000. J. M. Worth, president. 
3. McAlister, treasurer. Weaving only. (W D) 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia Anderson & Turnier Co. New mill erected, cor 
Mascher and Oxford Sts. Curtain and upholstery goods 
Philadelphia Krout & Fite Mfg. Co. New mill Allegheny 
ve. and Emerald St Lace edgings, cotton hraids, spool 
tapes, silk and cétton narrow fabrics. (S B) 10 new knit 
ting machines .. ‘ sw iecnn 
Philadelphia. Wall & Davies Aramingo Mi ‘rankford 
Turkey-red damask viweun . 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket. Blodgett 
present plant lj 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia Palmet 
Hayes, ag ‘ 
Edgefield. Edgé l« g. Co. New mill , 
Fountain Inn ‘oun I nn Mf ; $75, OOF J 


president - g ecretary and treasurer 
varns (T i or nindles later.) 


Greer Depot re ‘o. $25,000. E. S. 
ind manag wee : 
lo. Manett ill ; eath, president J 
son, treasiire in< i} intendent. Hosiery varns 
der constructior ‘ mill replacing one destroyed 
fire. Previous made warp irn t . ote 

McColl Marie { ton Mfg. Co $50,000. T. B. Gibson 
others. (Und nst : ‘ 

Waterboro. Collet ’ on Mills. $100,000. C. Shoffer 
dent. John ” lucas, treasurer Yarns hreads 
white goods 

Yerkville. T. B 


Purchased 


Brooks, presid 


I tion.) 





NEW MILL 


WOOLEN. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. Armour & 
felt boots. H. P. 

MAINE, 
Corinna, 
45. 


Co Piano 


Darlington, ma 


Chas. A. 
Picker and 


place of ones 


Greenwood. Cc 
boiler houses sep 
lestroyed by fire J 
Town. Ounegan Woolen Co. Jo 
Brown, treasurer. (Mill to be 
Phillips. Phillips Woolen Co. $! 
of burned plant operated by 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Byfield. Byfield Woolen Co. 
Manufacture telt 
ishing 

Lawrence, 


Old 


1,000, 


Hesc 


Né 
goods New <¢ 
machinery installed 
Hampshire Worsted 

urer. E. 8S. Creamer, ag 

Mendon. Geo. R. Whiting. 
burned August 98 
picker house , - ; 

North Adams. R. E. Schouler. Far 

Stoughton. Steugi Woolen Co. 
under construction.) ........ 

West Millbury. Millbury Scouring Co 
chinery to take place of plant des 

Worcester. L. L. Brigham & 
floor of Speirs’ bicycle plant on 

MICHIGAN. 

Eaton Rapids Eat 
107, 2 stories 
yarns. 8S & 

MINNESOTA. 
Fosston. Woolen mill 
NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Benj. F 
Ave. and C 

Hightstown. 
poration 
rugs 

NEW YORK. 

Amsterdam. Amsterdam W*< 
Woolen goods for men’s 

Newburgh. Plattekill F« 
president. James 
intendent 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Apollo, Apollo Woolen 
kets and flannels ......... 

Langhorne. Frederick Runipf & Son 
goods. (S) . gv-voseduduans 

Philadelphia. Barr Maufacturing ‘ 

ton-worsted for men’s wear 

The Northern Woolen Mie 

Marble & Sons of Condersport 
D). New mill under « tior 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Gaffney. Gaffney C 
treasurer and 
ton, wool and 

VERMONT. 

Bennington. Wm. Campbell Purchas 
and is converting 
knitting plant 

VIRGINIA. 


Co 
Me 
mi 


eni 
New 


Capacity 


on 


N 


Rapids 
Woolen 
Ww) ‘ 


on 


W ooier 
and me 


Claude Ne 
Boyer & Sons 

yoper St Worsted 
Hightstown Smyrna 
of J. H & Co 


M 


va 


Cook 


slen Co 
wear. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Newington. Novelty Knitting Co. $25,000. children’s plaid stockings, 

knit shawls, baby carriage robes and athletic goods 
GEORGIA. 

Athens. Dootson, Jas. H. (Wm. Dootson and J. . Hodgson, inter- 
ested); Underwear and Hosiery. ) 

Atlanta. Altlanta Hosiery Mill. S. A. Magill, proprietor. 
men’s half hose. Burned Jan, '%. Rebuilt 

Barnesville. Oxford Knitting Mills., $15,000. Cotton underwear, (S) 
New addition 30 by 50 completed in Sept. and new machinery 
installed 

Cedartown. Wahneta Knitting & Hosiery Mill. Underwear and 
hosiery. Geo. H. Wade, superintendent 

Hampton. Henderson Mfg. Co. $10,000. Ladies’ fine ribbed under- 
wear. (8) 

Molena. James Brooks. Hosiery. (Under construction.) 

Stone Mountain. Annestown Cotton Mills. Hosiery 

INDIANA. 

Fort Wayne. United Knitting Mills. $3500. Men's, women’s, misses’ 

and boys’ full fashioned ribbed hosiery. (E) . 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston. Smith, os C., 520 Harrison Ave. Infant’s hosiery 

New Bedford. Cornell Stocking Co. $29,900. Hosiery. 
Francis, president; Joseph C. Nowell, treasurer 

Northampton. McCallum Hosiery Co. New mill. (Under construc- 
tion 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. Friedman, Forrester & Cvo., 4-46 Champlain St. Ladies’, 
Misses’, infants’, men’s and boys’ mittens, gloves and hos- 
iery. (8) 

Quincy. Quincy Knitting Co. $12,500. Mittens, leggins, etc. 

MINNESOTA : 

Duluth. Nelson Bros. New mill, i804 W. Superior St. Sweaters, 

cardigan jackets, woolen and worsted yarns 
NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City. 48 Tuers Ave. Geo. Mueller & Co. (79 Walker St.) 

Agenitts new company. R. Sonderhoff, supt. 
NEW YORK. 

Arcade. Fashion Knitting Mill. New building 58 by 80 feet, 
stories, brick. (Branch of plant at Buffalo). 

Cohoes. Victor Knitting Mills. New mlils. One 68 by 107 feet, 
stories; other 31 by 83, 9 stories. Also picker-house, 28 by 68, 
$8 stories. Jersey ribbed goods. (S & W). (Built on site of 
plant destroyed by fire) 

Fishkill-on-the-Hudson. J. H. Murphy & Co. (Cohoes, N. Y.) 

mill. Men’s and women’s ribbed underwear 

Fort Plain. Diana Knitting Mills. Geo. A. Vosburgh. Ladies’ 
ribbed underwear in lisle, silk, worsted and Wgyptian. (8) 

Phoenix Mills. Index Knitting Mills. Mill No. 2. Spinning yarn 
and underwear 

St. Johnsville. y Knitting Co. J. - Reaney, proprietor. 
Ladies’, misses’ and children’s underwear. Leased another 
building 

Utica. Capron Knitting Mill Co. (Capron, N. Y.) Purchased land 
here and will remove plant to this place as soon as new build- 
ing is completed 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Gibson. McAlwinn & Deaton. Rebuilding plant recently destroyed 
by fire. Mill 75 by 100. (Not yet decided whether knitting or 
other machinery will be installed.) 

Scotland Neck. M. A. Smith Manufacturing Co. 
dren’s ribbed hose, also half hose. (8) 

Weldon. Knitting Mill. 
terested. Low and medium grade underwear. (W 
construction.) Expected to begin operations in March, 

—o T. J. Wilson. Ladies’ vests 

HI 


Dresden. Kapner Bros. & Duga HElosiery Co. (New mill to take 

place of one destroyed by fire.) Cotton and woolen hosiery. (D) 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cressona. Beck Hosiery Co. $5,000. Ladies’ fine seamless hosiery (S) 

Downington. Walker-Evans Knitting Co. Ladies’ hosiery. 
(Mill at East Downington.) 

Duncannon. I. W. Forry & Son (of Shamokin and Myerstown). 
New hosiery mill 

Hummelstown. W. H. Ulrich, Joseph Rhoades and Adam Knull. 
Building 26 by 60, 2 stories. Hosiery 
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iPENNSYLVANIA—continued, 

Lititz. Lititz Springs Knitting Mills. H. 8S. Kauffman and 
Briggs. Ladies’ underwear. Gasolene engine 

Lykens. Fisher & Jones. $7,000. Cotton half hose (S 

Mahanoy City. Jones & Johnson. Eagle Hosiery 
men’s full seamless hose and misses’ hose (S D) 

Middletown. H. A. Romberger (Phila.). Seamless half hose and 
ladies’ 

Nanticoke. $15,000. Thomas 
West, treasurer. Geo. West, mer, Seamless half hose, Capac- 
ity 600 doz. per day ........ swaecene 

Philadelphia. Linton Hosiery Mills. R. 

Girard Ave. Cotton hosiery stints tdave maaaes 3 

Pottstown. Wismer, Heistand, Booth & <o New mill. 
here from Parkerford.) (To increase to 50 machines and oper- 
BES oo be nas ob deata . 

Reading. Eagle Knitting Mills. J. 4G. , proprietor. 

mill, corner lith and Greenwich Sts. Fine seamless half hese 
Og BEB eer on ie 

Shamokin. Shamokin Valley Knitting Mills. (Ressler & Co.) 
less hoseiry. (S) (Leased Lincelm St. Hall.) .......... 

Steelion. Steelton Hosiery mactory. Frank T. McEJroy, proprietor. 
Half hose : 

Tower City. 3oyer, D. A. sadies’ hose 

TRHODE ISLAND. : 

Woonsocket. O. D. Banfill, Cass Ave. Eiderdown and stockinettes.. 
Woonsocket. U. S. Rubber Co. Knit and felt boots and fleece lin- 
ings. 10 sets — cantinae suhdbbgnadads aes 

Woonsocket. Woonsocket Fine Hosiery Co Hosiery 


Burgoyne Fish and others. Ladies’ and Men’s hose. (D) 








NEW JERSEY. 

Belvidere. Bamford Bros. Silk mill, 2 stories. (Under con- 
struction.) ‘ 

Paterson. Audiger-Meyer Silk Co Tie silk and rib- 
bons. Julius Meyer, president. Walter H. Graef, treas- 
urer 

Paterson. 
present plant. sroad silks, tie and dress silks and spe- 
cialties. iba g 

NEW YORK. 

Delhi. Gallant Bros. (of Paterson, N J.) New mill erected 
100 by 150, one story, and building for spinning and warp- 
ing, 2 stories, 160 by 55. (Branch of Paterson plant.) 

Elmira. J. N. Stearns & Co. (New York City) to remove 
plant to Elmira. New mill to be built 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown. Rioner Silk Co Broad silks and ribbons, also 
throwing. New mill & by 150, 2 stories. Engine and 
boiler houses separate. (Under construction.) 

Coatesville. Ashley & Bailey. (Paterson, N. Y. and Columbia 
and Marietta, Pa.) New mill 300 by (2, 3 stories 

Easton. R. & H. Simon. (Paterson, N. J.) New mill 
2 stories. Silk ribbons .. ‘ neue 

Lock Haven. Lock Haven Silk Mill (F. G. , member 
of the firm.) (Under construction.) ... 

Newberry. Wm. Youngman. New building 45 by 42, 1 story.... 

Parsons. Parsons Silk Throwing Co VW. J. Hartman, man- 

J.) Rib- 
bons ; : 

Reynoldsville. Joseph W. Place, 
president and treasurer. Satins, armures, peau de soije 
and taffeta. (S) Sell direct. (N. Y. office 69 Wall St.) .... 

Scranton. Valentine Bliss Mfg. Co. Silks. New mill 100 by 150, 
engine and boiler houses separate. (Under construction.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA —continued. 

Shamokin. Shamokin Silk Mili Co. $15,000. Throwing. 
stalled on Ist floor of Vega Silk Co.’s new plant.) 

So. Bethlehem. Duplan Silk Co. $100,000. LL. Duplan, presi- 
dent. H. Schnakenberg, treasurer. E. J. J.ipps, superin- 
tendent. Novelty silks $50gsSeeeseces 

W ilkesbarre. Bamford Bros. (Paterson, . ae Ribbons. 
John Roskop, general superintendent ‘ 

Williamsport. Lycoming Silk Mills. W. D. 4 
Building 200 by 45, 4 stories. Under construction.) 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Wyoming. Hope Valley Silk Mfg. Co (Ss. J. Wylie and Wm. 
Solomon, interested.) Silks and satins for cloak and suit 
trade (Expect tu a id 150 looms later.) 
ting mill of F. C. McCormack.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MICHIGAN 
Sheboygan. Sheboygan Flax Fibre Co. $2,000 .. 
MISSOURI. 

St. Louis American Mfg. Co. New bagging factory, between 
Chouteau and Hickory Sts., 4 stories (Construction not 
yet begun, 11/4/98.) ... 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hohokus Brookdale Bleachery. Edward White, Brooklyn 
N. Y., interested. Purchased plant vacated by Cohankus 
Mfg. Co. and wili operate same as a bleachery, dyeing 
printing and finishing mill 

Lodi. Boetger-Pierce Dyeworks. 
on site of Byrne’s Print Works, burned some time ago 
(Under construction.) an cashes 

Paterson. Barbour Flax Spinning C: New yr on 
Prince St., 9 by 50 feet. 4 stories. (Under construction.) 

NEW YORK. 

Greenwich. Dunbarton Flax Spinning Co. New building, 70 
by 5C feet. (Under construction.) , 

Niagara Falls. Cataract Hair Cloth Co 
Hair Cloth Co. of St. Catherine, Ont.). Haircloths, crino- 
line, seating and tilor’s paddings. New factory erected 
180 x 45, 3 stories a. ae wkes 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown. Lotte & Mazere 


ing ; 
RHODE ISLAND 
Woonsocket Pycott Mfg. Co $1,000,000. Col. Frank Harris 
“Pyralin i new process for waterproofing 
‘New building erected in connection with Hamle 
company is located, 50 by 100 feet, 2 stories.) 
‘s. . F. & Bi.) 
VERMONT. 
North Bennington. A. M. Stockwell Co. Linen. (In old Ver 
mont mill property.) ceneknt : : pheenn 
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NEW MILL 


CONSTRUCTION. 


PROJECTED INDUSTRIES. 


Under this head are enumerated such 


which in all probabilities soon will | 


properly included in the list of new mill 


GEORGIA. 

Calhoun. Cotton spinning 
posed. J. B. Harrell and 
terested. 

Carlton. Cotton mill. Joseph E 
son interested. Communi 


ing carried on by manufac 


who will erect a _ $100,000 
raises half necessary capit 
Columbus. Columbus Mfg 
Yarns. 10,000 spindles 
secretary of comr 
(May install we 
Dawson. Baldwin, 
rope 
Hlarmony Grove Hi: 
WwW. T $100,000 
(Work ito b commen 
spring.) Were previously 
in Harmony Grove Mills. 
dles, 200 looms 
honia 
posed 
interested 
Madison. $20,000 spin 
sroughton, he 


+ te 


Others in 
I P. Few, R. 
Alexander. 

Thomasville B. F. Hawki 
either knit goods or 
Proposed 

Valdosta. ¢ 
interested 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Hazelhurst. Hazelhur 
mill for manufacturing 
ropes. Proposed 

NORTH CAROLINA 

China Grove JI. M. & W. R 
others. New spinning mill 
construction.) 

Edenton. Edento Cotton Mill 
$80,000. Frank Wood, presid: 
Cc. Privott, secretary and tre 
Plans being draw) 5, 000 
yarn mill. 
tonia. G. A. Gr 
ject to build a 


eres 


re 


COTTON. 


Roxboro. Cotton mill Proposed 


as are now in course of construction, or 


are not sufficiently far advanced to be 


ew Berne. Jame M. Harrison con- 
emplates erecting small mill for 
manufacture yarn and ‘twine 
] 
Winstead, Roxboro, interested 

rpris¢ 

don. Weldon Mfz. Co. $100,000 

FE. Daniel, W. T. Shaw, M 

ind others on board of di 
Spinning mill. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ennettsville. Cotton 3pir 
Proposed Capital $100,000 
C. McColl interested W 
build mill next year 


‘lover. Clover Cotton Mil 


tal increased. Will erect 
mill. 


*elzer. Pelzer Mfg. Co Propose 


new nill (No ») with 
00 spindles ind 1,5 


jams in ¢ 
duck brown domest 
spindles 
las. Cotton mill Pr. 8 
the projectors 
erty. R. L. McAllister 
proposed cotton mill 
ico. MeclTennan County ‘ot 1 Mill. 
$150,000. Propose erect g 5.000 
spindle mill J. B. Baker, chairman 
rf mporary organizatior 
hachie Cotton mil $100,000 
Spalding interest (Expe 
ymmence constructi ; 
ny 
G 
nill, 
warps 
erected. Loc: 
in Richmond 
nehburg Cotton 
dles proposed 
Winipree, F. 


reste 


WOOLEN. 


NEW YORK. 


Niagara Falls. Alexander Morto: 
pet Co. (of Glasgow, Scotland) 


pose erecting plant her 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Oxford Cc J. Cool 
woolen mill to ma 
woolen goods. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Albion G. W. Wilcox (of Conn 
poses establishing a woolen 
this place. 

Brookville. Levi Heidrick 
W. Sykes. Flannels and 


(Construction not yet b 


Svkes is cor 
vile Wool 
hands at st 
ladelphia 
Trenton Ave 
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-story mill, 
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KNIT. 


GEORGIA. 
selair. Relair Knitting Mill. J. E. 
Cunningham, agent Georgia Mutual 
Colony Association, interested. 
Cedartown. Featherston, G. W. 
posed, Now receiving 
complete plant. 
Monticello. Knitting mill. 
underwear. Company 
H. V. RB. Allen 
Jordan, secretary and treasurer. 
Washington. L. N. Hull. Proposed. 
Now receiving estimates. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Kelford. J. H. Pritchard interested in 
estabHshing knitting mill. 
Lasker. Lasker Mill Co. P. T. Hicks 
interested. Proposed. To manufac- 
ture yarns, hosiery and underwear. 


Pro- 
estimates on 


Hosiery and 


organized. 
president; C. D. 


Merry Hill. Knitting mill. Proposed 
with 20 to 30 knitting machines. J 
H. White and associates at head of 
enterprise. 

HIO. 

Elyria. Fay Stocking Co. $50,000. W 
L, Fay yrresident and manager 
Special line of knit goods. (D). 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

lazelton. Hazelton Flax Mills. Con- 
template rebuilding factory de- 
stroyed by fire and operate the same 
in hosiery manufacturing. 
anon. Knitting mill to employ 500 
proposed. 
per Black Eddy. 
Proposed. 

ITH CARGLINA. 

Newberry. Hosiery mill 
B. Wilbur interested. 


Hero Knitting Co 


proposed 


SILK. 


NEW JPRSEY. 
Plainfield. Plainfield Silk Co. $25,000. 
Propose moving machinery from idle 


mill of P. & I. Bannigan Co. at Lake 
View to this place. Will employ 
about 300 hands if plan is carried out 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TENNESSEE. 
Knoxville. S. S. Booth. Contemplates 
establishing a dye house with capac- 


ity of 1000 
day. 


dozen pairs hosiery per 


IMPORTANT ENLARCEMENTS AND 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


rhis list is not, by any means, a complete record of enlargements and improvements, for 
there is hardly a mill in the country but what has made some changes and improvements. 
The object is as far as possible to enumerate the mure important and such as would have a 


bearing on the growth of the industry. 


COTTON. 


ALABAMA. 

Cottondale. Tuscaloosa 
2000 spindles, etc. 
Talladega. Talladega Cotton 
Added 1664 new spindles. 

ARKANSAS. 

Mammoth Springs. 
Cotton Mill. 
125 looms. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Oakland. California Cotton Mills. 
.Capital increased from $600,000 to 
$800,000 for enlargements. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta. Riverside Mills. New build- 
ing, 140 by 96, three stories, to in- 
crease capacity of the plant. 

Columbus. Eagle and Phoenix Mills. 
50,000 authorized for new looms, 
new warehouse, addition to machine 
shop and picker room, machinery 
for picker room and general repairs 
to other buildings of the plant. 

Griffin. Kincaid Mfg. Co. Addition, 
6000 spindles, 200 looms. 

High Shoals. High Shoals Mfg. Co. 


Addition of 3000 spindles. 


Mills. Added 


Factory. 


Mammoth Springs 
Added 5000 spindles and 


Ia Grange. Dixie Cotton Mills. Addi- 
tion 30 by 60, accommodating 5000 
spindles and equipments from picker 
room ‘to cone winders complete 

MAINE. 

Auburn. Barker 
addition, 50 feet 
machinery ‘to be installed. 

ichmond. Richmond = Mills. 
voted for improvements. 
one story and machinery 

Saco. 


Mill. 3 story 


brick 
long. New 


picking 


$12,000 
Addition of 
equipment 
York Mfg. Co. Addition 160 fancy 
gingham looms in basement of mill 
also changes in upper 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bondsville. Boston Duck Co. 
storehcuse 46 by 106 feet, 
and basement and repair 
by 122 feet, 2 stories. 

all River. Barnaby Mills. Addition 
100 by 120, one story and basement 
Fitchburg. Grant Yarn Co. Addition 
745 by 45 feet, 3 stories. 
Lawrence Pemberton Co. Extensive 
additions to increase capacity. 
Thorndike. Thorndike Mfg. Co. 
dition to dye house at Mill 


weave room 
New 
2 stories 
shop, 46 


Ad- 
No. 2, 
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MASSACHUSETTS —continued. 

Waltham. Boston Mfg. Co. Addition 
35 by 60, 3 stories, to finishing house, 
for dyeing and finishing silk and 
satins. 

Westfield. W. Warren Thread Works. 
Dye house 65 by 40, 2 stories, daily 
eapacity 4000 Ibs. Installed 150 h. p. 
boiler, 6 automatic dressers and 12 
tubing machines. 

West Warren. Warren Cotton Mills. 
Extensive repairs and improvements 
including new dye house 40 by 100 
feet. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Stonewall. Stonewall Cotton 

Propose adding 5000 spindles. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Nashua. Jackson Co. 
in place of old one. 

Newmarket. Newmarket 
Added 10,000 spindles. 

Somersworth Great Falls Mfg. Co. 
Added 100 Northrop looms, also other 
repairs and additions. 

NEW YORK. 

Valatie. Hall & Clark Mfg. Co. 
tion Installed 36 new cards, 
ploying 20 more hands. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Burlington. Aurora Cotton Mills. 
ded 7000 spindles and 150 looms. 

DPurham. Durham Cotton Mfg. Co. 
Addition 5400 spindles and 160 looms. 

Fayetteville. Holt-Williamson Mfg. Co. 
Operating plant of Phoenix Mfg. 
Co., which they purchased, added 
2000 spindles and other machinery. 

Franklinton, Sterling Cotton Mills. 
Addition 4160 spindles and other ma- 
chinery. 

Goldsboro. Wayne Cotton Mills. Addi- 
tion for slashers and warpers, also 
new power machinery. 

Huntersville. Anchor Cotton Mills. Ad- 
dition new building also 2500 spindles 
and 100 looms. 

Mt. Pleasant. Kindley 
Additional building in 
double spindle capacity. 

Raleigh. Willard Mfg. Co. temoved 
plant to Raleigh from Willardville. 
$6000 expended for improvements, in- 
cluding 25 knitting machines for full 
and half hose. 

tandleman. Engleworth Mills. Addi- 
tion built to accommodate 80 looms 

Rutherfordton. Levi Cotton Mills. 
Rutherfordton Cotton Mills bought 
py Myer Levi and associates. Equip- 
ped with 6000 spindles. Commenced 
operations January Ist, ‘99. 

Statesville. Statesville Cotton Mills. 
$15,000 to be expended in new ma- 
chinery, to include 2500 spindles and 
looms. 


Mills. 


New mill erected 


Mfg. Co. 


Addi- 
em- 


Ad- 


Cotton Mills. 
order to 


Taylorsville J. H. Moore. Addition 
Capacity doubled, making total of 
1664 spindles and 50 looms, 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia. Edwin Holden & Co 
Frankford. Addition, 50 by 140, 
stories. Special machinery installed 
for manufacturing damasks. 

Trainer. D. Trainer & Sons Mfg. Co 
Added 50 looms in Mill 2. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Albion. Albion Co. 
80 new looms. 

Olneyville. Joslin Himalaya Co Pur 
chased merino mill. Replaced loom 
with braiding machines. 

Woonsocket. Eagle Mills. Addition 
stories. New machinery installed 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Abbeville. Abbeville Cotton Mills. Ad 

ded 32 looms. Capital t 


Added 33 cards and 


increased to 
provide for installation of 350 more 
and other machinery. 

Chester. Eureka Cotton Mills (formerly 
Catawba Mills.) Added 5000 spindles 
two 200 h. p. boilers and other ma 
chinery. 

Columbia. Granby Cotton Mills. Ad 
dition. Equipment increased from 
18,000 to 50,000 spindles, and 500 looms 
to 1000. 

Cowpens. Cowpens Mfg. Co. 
18 cards and 3000 spindles. 

Edgefield. Edgefield Mfg. Co. 
adding 2500 spindles. 

Lancaster. Eureka Cotton 
ded 5000 new spindles 
cards. 

Laurens. 
dobby 
weaves. 

Marion. Ashby Cotton Mills. Addition 
Installed 600 spindles, also slubbers 
speeders, reels and warpers. 

McColl. McColl Mfg. Co. Addition 5000 
spindles. 

Pelham. Pelham Mills. 
spindles. 

Reedy tiver Factory. Reedy River 
Mfe¢. Co. To expend about $30,000 in 
new machinery to replace some that 
is out of date. 

Rock Hill. Highland Park Gingham 
Mills Co. (Charlotte, N. C.) Pur 
chased Standard Cotton Mills. Ad 
ded spinning equipment of 10,000 
spindles. 

Spartanburg. 

9 


Added 
Propose 


Mills. Ad- 
and 13 new 


Placed 
fancy 


Laurens Cotton Mills 
heads on looms for 


Added 1000 new 


Beaumont Mfg. Co. Ad- 
dition new buildings, one for dyé 
ing and other for finishing. New 
machinery to be installed. 

Union. Union Cotton Mills. 
11,900 spindles and 866 looms. 

Winnsboro. Fairfield Cotton Mills. Ad 
ded 2500 spindles. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baraboo, Geo. McArthur & Son 
tion Installed 20 looms 


Added 


WOOLEN, 


ALABAMA. 
Pruitton. Pruitt, Thos. D 
set woolen cards 
CALIFORNIA. 
Napa. Napa Woolen 


set. 
CONNECTICUT. 

Mystic. Mystic Mfg. Co. 
looms. 

Stafford Springs. 
New spinning machinery, 
dye house. 

Unionville. J. Broadbent & Son Feb. 
98 installed new set of carding ma- 
chines. 

GEORGIA. 

Rossville. Park Woolen Mills 
tional machinery in the 
department. 


Added one 


Mill. Added one 


Added 20 new 


Rawitzer & Bro 
also new 


Addi 


finishing 


KENTUCKY. 

Mayfield. Mayfield Woolen Mills. Addi 
tion built Added 2 ecards, 2%6 
broad and 30 narrow looms, and 129 
spindles. 

Mayville. Mayville Woolen Mills. Built 
addition 65 by 50 feet, 2 stories 

MAINE. 

Bridgton, Pondicherry Mills Co Ad- 
dition to dye house at Mill No 

Dexter. Amos Abbott & Co. Building 
56 by 104, 3 stories, 2 sets cards, 16 
looms 

East Madison. Lakeside Worsted Mill 
Finishing room has been added. 

East Wilton. Walker Mills. New 
weaving shed erected. Added one 
set 48-in. cards and 250 spindle mules 


sets 
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MAINE—continued, 

No Monmouth. Annebescook Mills 
Addition to double capacity. 3 sets 
-in. cards, 24 looms 

‘inthrop. Winthrop Mill Co. 
built, containing new 
ind elevator. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Blackstone. Blackstone 
Chas. Fletcher. 
3 stories. Piece 
looms added. 
field. Byfield Woolen Co. New 

lilding, 50 by 100 feet, 4 stories. Ad 
ding 5 sets blanket cards, 21 felt 
cards, 35 looms and necessary spin- 
ning and finishing machinery Fin- 
ishing of blankets and felts will be 
lone in the old plan 
nton. Clinton Worsted Co., Water 
St. New mill 50 by 110 feet. All 
machinery removed from lower mill 
to new plant. Added 2 sets cards. 
st Brookfield. E. G. Gibson Pur- 
hased building formerly occupied 
vy R. P. Grant. Built new boiler and 
engine room and dye house Put in 
extracting plant Started June, 

"98, employing 10 men 
eld. Swift River Co 
looms. 

hburg. Fitchburg Worsted Co. Ad- 
dition 110 by 32 feet, 2 stories. 
thuen. J. A. Jowett, Methuen Yarn 
Mill. Purchased plant which he 
formerly leased from Wendell Bros.. 
ind made additions to both building 
and machinery 

No. Billerica. Talbot Woolen Mills. 
Addition, 4 stories ilso new dye 
house and boiler houss 

Otter River. River Mills. 
house. 

Rochdale J. D. Clark Co 
picker, napper and feeds 

Baxonville. Saxonville Mills. Added 
5 new looms. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Enield. Baltic Mills 
erected and new 
ery installed. 

Hinsdale. Chas. J. Amidon & 
Addition to mill 15 by 30 

Tilton. Elm Woolen Mills Co 
addition to one of the mills. 
machinery added. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Camden. Fries-Breslin Co. New dye 
house 50 by 130 feet and other addi- 
tions to machinery. Capacity in- 
creased 25 per cent 

Camden. Highland Worsted Mills, 9th 

1d State Sts Addition 30 by 60 
ilso new machinery 

iSsaic. Botany Worsted Mill 

dye house, 100 by 191 feet and anne 
to main building 100 by 94 feet 

EW YORK. 

Jamestown. Jamestown Worsted Mills 

Addition. 200 new looms installed. 

Jamestown. 3roadhead Worsted Mills 

New building, 50 by 150, 3 stories, to 

ye used for dyeing and finishing de- 
rartment 
Newburgh. Hudson River Woolen Mills. 

Addition. To increase spinning and 

beaming facilitie 
OHIO 

Pandora. Amstutz, Welty & Co. Pur- 
chased machinery of Columbus 
Grove (O.) Woolen Mill and are op- 
erating 1 set of card and 2 looms 
Will pr iblv add more looms and 
knitting machines later 


Addition 
picker rooms 


Woolen Mills 
Addition 100 by 590, 
dyed fabrics. 150 


Added 22 new 


New dye 


Added new 


New dye 


finishing 


house 


machin- 
Sons. 


Large 
New 


17 


Pp 


WN 


WORLD 


OREGON. 

Dallas. Pioneer Woolen Mill Co. Pur- 
chased plant of Dallas Woolen Mill 
and are erecting new dye ‘house. 
Other improvements will be made 
later. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bridgeport. Sterling Mills Co. 
placed 20 old looms by new ones. 
Chester. South Chester Mfg. Co. 50 
new looms installed ‘to take place of 
others of old pattern and other im- 

provements. 

Clifton Heights. Thomas Kent 
Co. Erecting 4-story addition. 

fount Joy. Geo. Brown's Sons. 
tion new building. 

set cards installed, 
of 5 sets and 178 looms. 

Philadelphia. Collins & Aikman Co. 
Addition 3 story building. 

Philadelphia. John Culbertson & Son, 
234 and Hamilton Sts Added 128 
narrow looms, purchased from as- 
signee Joseph P. Murphy Co. 

hiladelphia. James Dunlap irpet 
Co. Large one-story brick addition 
to be built. 

Philadelphia. W. & R. Ford. Removed 
to new plant built om Torresdale 
Ave. 

Philadelphia. J. Hatfield & Co. Sciota 
Mills. Contemplate moving to 
Ripka Mills. Will probably increase 
looms from 64 to 100 

Philadelphia. Wm. Henderson. Moved 
to new mill corner Mascher and 
Oxford Sts 

Philadelphia. J. R. Keim & Co. New 
mill and dye house Expect to oc- 
cupy new plant Jan. Ist, ‘99. 

Philedelphia. Jas. Pollock & Son, Ad- 
ded 5 new ingrain looms 

Reading. John Hendel’s Sons. 
tion 40 by %. 

Spartanburg. M. Iu Tauber & Son. 
Purchased plant operated by Harvey 
Lamb. Added 19 new knitting ma- 
chines and morte broad looms. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

avisville. Reynolds Mfg. Co. 
5 broad looms. 

Harrisville Wm. Tinkham & Co 
dition 150 by 50, 2 stories 

Pascoag. Stone Worsted Mill, Samuel 
Meilor proprietor. Added 2 sets 
spinning machinery. 

Pawtucket. Lorraine Mfg. Co. Now 
boiler house; installed 4 new boilers 
and engine Adding 140 new looms, 

Washington. Livingstone Woolen Mill. 
New dye house built, 

TENNESSEE. 

Sweetwater. Sweetwater Woolen Mills 
Co. Large New build- 
ings equipped with new machinery. 

UTAH. 

Hyrum City. Hyrum Woolen Mills Co. 
Addition. Installed one loom, 2 sets 
eards and 2 knitting machines 

VERMONT. 

Saxton’s River. Saxton's River Worsted 
Co. Added 10 new looms 

Soringfield. W. H. H. Slack & Bro. 
Large addition to increase capacity. 

VIRGINIA. 

Kelly. M. L. Peery. Added 

machinery. 
WISCONSIN. 

Janesville Rock River Woolen Mills. 
Addition 30 by 60, 2 stories \dded 
new spinning machinery 6 new 
looms and 4 cards 


Mfg. 


Addi- 
56 new looms and 
making total 


Addi- 


additions. 


knitting 





NEW MILL CONSTRUCTION 


KNIT. 


CONNECTICUT PENNSYLVANIA. 
Winsted Winsted Hosiery Co Addi- Bethlehem. Ww. HF Jacobs Hacyon 
tion 123 by ; 20 machines. Knitting Mills. lI.eased plant vacat- 
GEORGIA <i by Excelsior Knitting Machine 
Barnesvill Hanson-Crawley Co. N Co., and installed 60 machines on 
building, 50 by 50 Underwear 5 hosiery. Commenced operations 
new knitting machines installed March, ’98, with 50 hands 
Marietta. Marietta Knitting Co. - Danville. Danville Knitting Mills Co 
increased to $25,000. Expende: Large addition 100 new knitting 
* additional machinery. machines installed, employing 300 
INDIANA. more hands 
Michigan City. Lakeside Knfttir ; Fleetwood Kutz Bros New mill 
Addition rilt nd new machine! erected. Will remove machinery 
installed from oid mill 
MASSACHUSETTS Hawley. U.S. Knitting Mills Co. New 
Ware. Otis Co. Addition built to under mill near site of one burned. (Ir 
wear finishing department corporation formed to continue busi 
MICHIGAN ness of H. Nollan.) 
Colon. Lamb Knit Goods Co. N é Mohn’s Store Wyomissing Hosiery 
house, 50 by 60 feet. Also putting in Addition. Installed 25 more knit 
100 h. p. boiler machines. 
NEW YORK. Newville. Newville Knitting Co Pur- 
Amsterdam Blood Knitting Co ! chased paper mill and‘fitted up same 
nex. Employing 60 additional hands for manufacture cotton underwear. 
and making total number of kni Added 10 new body knitting ma- 
ting machines 42 chines. 
Cohoes. Kavanaugh, F , , Addi Norristown. Rambo & Regar. 
tion 55 b 0 fee ri 2 storis house. 
Hosiery and underwear stalled Philadelphia. Querns B 
20 new knitting mach Knitting Mills, No. 4th §S 
Green Island Oliver & Roff, proprik tion 50 by 90, also fifth story 
tors, Green Islan Knitting Mi Install automatic sprinklers. 
Building addition t mill Will ir Pottsville. Unger & Leininger. 
stall latest improved machinery tion built Installed 7 new knitting 
Kinderhook. Linderwald Mills, Cc. F machines making ‘total of 13 
Hoag, proprietor Large Ldditior Reading. Reading Knitting Mills, 
Added & knitting machines Garnzle & Leippe Added 14 1to- 
Little Falls. Victor Knitting Mill, Vi matic knitting machines Capacity 
tor Adams. New addition, includ t l 1 


ing reased from 1200 to 1800 dozen 
dye and wash house built, 150 by 60 e per day. 
stories. Reading. S. & 8S. Hosiery Mills. Re- 


4) 


Mechanicsville. Mechanicsville Knitting : to new building Added 40 
( 


‘o. Addition, 4 stories New vachines. 
chinery installed Spring Cit; Urner & Co. N¢é 

Sidney. Clark Fabric Co Addition ‘t houses 
silk mill, 25 by 30, 2 stories, also ad Wilkesbarre. Lee Park Knitt 
dition to novelty works, 60 by 100 Morgan & Zimmermann N 

Stillwater. R. & H. Newland Install house. 
new machinery for making fleece SOUTH CAROLINA. 
lined goods. , Bamberg. Bamberg Knitting 

Syracuse, Clinton Knitting Co eas ded dyeing department 
new building on Wyoming St Jonesville fonesville Knit 
creased production Added -_ Added 20 knitting machines 

_ new knitting m ch nes. TENNESSER. 

' — Kendall = “2 : 4 ahi Knoxville Knoxville Knitt 
r* by a , — Oe ee Co. Added 10 knitting ma 
dren's r froo0ds l incre vEepP rrye 

from 6) dozen per day t . see ad 

150 additional hands employed ——— 
tica Onetta Knitting Co Additior 

100 by 60, 4 = stori Underwe 

Product doubled, giving employme!: 0 

to about 150 additional hands rattle ro has. M 
Utica. Utica Knitting c% Capit n ; connect ic! 

stock increased from $100,000 ‘ j n ng& mac gs . 

£200,000, for purpose J. a nson 

ylant. (At present 48 itting 1a : eg 

chines and s sets cards.) Y.). 4 ed 4 new machi 
Waterford. Clyde Knitting C ‘ VIRGINIA ; 

new machinery Portsmouth Por 

NORTH CAROLINA Mills. Added 

Charlotte. Gold Crown Hos chines 7 
Yarn spinning department WISCé INSIN. 
ufacturing cotton hosiery yar! Appleton. Applets 
cones, 18's to 24 added t lar lition 
2000 new spindles and 4 knitt na new knit 
chines installed s*hovgar 
Tyron. L. N. Wilcox & 
” dyeing plant in mill. 


or 


4 





TEXTILE WORLD 


SILK. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New London. The Brainerd & Arm- 
strong Co. have leased Union St. 
School House, remodeled same and 
equipped building with machinery 
for weaving. Employees, 75. 

Shelton. A. & S. Blumenthal have in- 
stalled additional looms in their new 
plant. Employees 35; looms, 30. 

MAINE. 

Westbrook. Haskell Silk Co. Installed 
25 looms in plant formerly operated 
by the Westbrook Mfg. Co. Con- 
template equipping enitire plant with 
machinery if proved successful. 

MARYLAND. 

Iichester. Thistle Mills Co. 
silk looms. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Hackensack. Givernaud Bros. Addi- 
tion to mill. 200 looms installed. 
Paterson. Ashley & Bailey. Addition 
to dye house increasing capacity 

from 1400 to 1600 Ibs. daily. 

Sterling. Sterling Silk Co. 3uilding 


one story, 200 feet square to double 
capacity. 


Added 20 


NEW YORK. 

West New Brighton. Bmpire State 
Woven Label Co. Addition, also new 
looms and other machinery installed. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Catasauqua. Unicorn Silk Mills. Addi- 
tion for purpose of manufacturing 
plush. Expect to begin operations 
January, ‘99. 

Cheltonham. FE. V. Pike (formerly at 
Phila.) Sunnyside Mills. New build- 
ing 150 by 50, 2 stories. Chenille 
table covers. Added 6 new looms to 
machinery removed from Phila., 
making total of 38. 

Danville. F. O. Hartman. Addition 20 
by 53, 3 stories. Added 2000 spindles. 

Ephrata. Westerhoff Bros. & Napier 
Addition built. 150 looms installed, 
making total of 226 looms. 

Hallstead. Hallstead Textile Co. 3- 
story addition 22 by 30. 

Philadelphia. Orinoka Mills. Addition, 
2 stories over dye house, also 2 over 
engine and boiler house. 

Wilkesbarre. Wyoming Valley Lace 
Mills. Built mill No. 2. Lace cur- 
tains. Installed 10 looms. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Pawtucket. Seth Wilkinson. Added 
new carding, weaving, spinning, 
picking and dressing machinery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Westville. Pond Lily Co. Addition, to 

increase dyeing capacity. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Fall River. Fall Rivers 
Addition 65 by 200 feet. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Carlton Hill. Standard Bleachery. Ad- 
ditions to building and bleachery. 

Montville. John Capstick & Sons. Ad- 
dition, 135 feet square, 3 stories high, 
also dye house 50 by 100, 1 story. 

tockaway. Liondale Bleaching, Dye- 
ing and Print Works. Addition of 
machinery, including a new printing 
machine. 

NEW YORK. 

Hudson. Hudson Fibre Co. Installed 
new machinery, including new dy- 
namo. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia Cumberland 


Bleachery. 


Finishing 


Works, Kensington Ave. and Hunt- 
ingdon St. New dye house 9 by 40, 
1 story. New machinery added. 

Philadelphia. Firth & Foster Co., 
Emerald St. Addition for finishing 
and storage. New machinery in- 
stalled. 

Philadelphia. Franklinville Dye Works, 
Lawrence St. Addition, 3 stories, 44 
by 100, also other improvements. 

Philadelphia. G. J. Littlewood & Co. 
Ltd., Main St. Addition 32 by 90. 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Cranston. Meshanticut 
James M. Bourne, manager. Re- 
‘led and made extensive im- 
provements in old buildings formerly 
used by Cranston Print Works. 

Manton. James D. Minto. Dyer. Ad- 
dition of new dye house. 

Providence. Providence Dyeing & 
Bleaching Co. Addition, 4 stories. 


Dye Works, 
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The Condition of the Woolen Trade in 
Europe During the Past Year. 
Reported by European Pattern Supply Co., 
New York. 

The total amount of business of the 
woolen trade in Europe in the year 
1898 has not fulfilled its expectations, 
and is largely behind in figures in 
comparison to the years 1896 and 1897. 
The results of the last two named 
years, and especially of the year 1897, 
due to the expected 
After 

was 


largely 
change in the American tariff. 

this tariff went effect, it 
England suffered 
much as seven-eighths of her products 
exportation to 


were 


into 
who most, inas- 
from 
1897 

year the 
the year 1898 certainly showed an im- 


were barred 


America. If was considered a 


good for textile industry, 
mense retrocession. 

The enormous purchases which were 
made in England, and principally in 
Bradford and Leeds by American 
porters, who bought up everything ob- 
tainable that for the 
United States, previous to the enact- 


im- 
suitable 


was 


ment of the Dingley tariff, have not, 


by any means, been readily disposed 


of and have consequently interfered to 
a certain degree with the exportation 
from Europe of such articles which 
are not prohibitive under the Dingley 
tariff. 

A direct result of the Dingley tariff 
on English woolens was, that quite a 
number of manufacturers who de- 
pended solely upon the business with 
America have transplanted their fac 
America. The amount of 
fabrics, on the 


been on an 


tories to 
business, in English 
European continent, has 
average with former years. 

Germany, who possesses the second 
largest woolen industry of the conti 
nent, had exceedingly better factors to 
work with. If she also suffered in her 
exportations to the United States, her 
old Germany. 
Sweden, Norway, Italy, 
Roumania, ete., have kept her in a fair 
While 
the 
possible for the 


markets as 
Denmark, 


regular 


mediocrity. other industries 


have shown greatest activity, it 


has not been woolen 


trade to elevate itself, which to a 
certain extent has been due to the bad 
crop of 1897, and the unfavorable poli- 
tical conditions of the country which, 
in a measure, have affected the whole 
For the 
Italy have 
capped, while the woolen industry of 


of Europe. same reasons, 


France and been handi- 
Austria, as well as most of her indus- 
the 


business in the entire eastern part of 


tries, have gained by revival in 
Kurope. 

We must look with considerable at- 
The 
industry of that country is gradually 


tention towards Russia. textile 
growing, and it may not be very long 
before it will figure as a large compet- 
itor for Asiatic, and in the course of 
time, for European countries. 

Of the principal_articles which Eu- 
men’s woolens 


rope manufactures in 


cloakings, it may be remarked 
the 
men’s woolens, in quality and design. 
that a 


predominates, 


and 


that largest variety is shown in 


It cannot be said pronounced 


preference for wors- 


teds, cheviots and cassimeres are al- 


most represented, so far as 


the 


equally 


the character of article is con- 


cerned. In finish, however, we have 


noticed an inclination to produce a 


softness on fine goods as well as on 
This finish, which 
half 


articles 


low priced fabrics. 
melton, is 
for 


and 
the 


is half velour 


being given to the 


coming fall season. 


In designs, we find checks of all 


sizes and a large percentage of indis- 


tinct patterns with overplaids, which, 
constructed sufticiently 


however, are 


hot to create 
Worsted 


such cheap grades that 


fine as conspicuous 


effecis. fabrics bave been 


made in the 
better articles 


principally, in 


manufacturers of use 


their worsted yarn, 


connection with other material, and 


neiking goods which are 
the taste 
than the pure worsteds, which are put 


imita- 


are thereby 


more satisfactory to finer 


on the market in all sorts of 


tions. The same can be said of panta- 


loonings. 


In overcoatings, we see next to the 


old solid colors, fine mixtures in diag 
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onal and boucle The 


leading 


effects. mauve 


colors, which been for 


of 


have 


quite a number years, seem 


to disappear, and in Spring overcoat- 
towards Ox 
We be 


these 


ings there is a tendency 


ford and Bismarck 


grays. 


lieve that covert patterns in 


colors will have a great success. 
The 


beavers 


taste in cloakings has been, as 


in and almost 


kerseys, ex 


clusively for fancy plaids and for the 
We 
authorities, 


article bouele. 
the 


will 


once vrevt how 


learn, from best that 


these goods not be used to any 


extent for the coming seasons, where- 
as fancy 
able 


colored 


plaids will have a consider 
In 


broadcloths 


run. Spring cloakings, uni 


have been 


cloths 


in 


vogue, and covert have had 


little sale. 





Labor Troubles in Augusta, Ga. 


Editor Textile World: 
The 


disturb the harmony that has existed 


present labor troubles which 


for ten years in the Augusta factory 


district were brought about the ac- 


of 


by 


tion the body known as the South- 


Manufacturers’ Association of 
This 
posed of the presidents of the follow 
The 
Enterprise Manufacturing Co., 
Mills, Jno. P. Mfg. Co., Isaetta, 
Warwick, Mills, of 
Graniteville, Vau 
and the Aiken Manu 
Mills, of South Caro 


ern 


Augusta. association was com 


ing mills: Augusta Factory, 
Sibley 
King 
and Sutherland 
Angusta, also the 
cluse, Langley 
facturing Co.'s 
lina. 

Some time early in the summer an 
effort of 


body reduc- 


was made by members this 


to bring about a general 

tion of the wages of the operatives in 

oa. 
of the 


as the president 


these mills. Hickman, who 


was president association, 
of the 
ville and Vaucluse Mills, opposed the 
of 
the 


as 


well Granite- 


movement, and, in consequence 


this and perhaps other reasons, 


association disbanded. It, however, 
was immediately reorganized without 
Mr. 


reso- 


the mills which are controlled by 


Hickman being represented. A 


WORLD 


lution was passed to revise the wage 
schedule then being followed, so as to 
bring the prices for labor more on a 
par with those paid in other mills in 
the that the 
is known as the 
from 10 to 20 
per cent. higher than in other sections 
of the South. 

An effort 


the rates paid in some of the large, 


South, it being claimed 


wages paid in what 


Augusta district were 


was then made to obtain 
re- 
cently built mills in the upper part of 
South Ala- 


doubtless 


Carolina, Georgia and 


bama. From this, and 
other information, a schedule of prices 
was arranged which it was resolved 
should be paid in all the mills belong- 
the association. 
did 

change the wages of overseers, second 
the 


given for this was that this class was 


ing to The schedule, 


as arranged, not materially 


hands, or mechanics, and 


reason 


found to be no better paid than the 
same class of persons in other sections 
of the South. 

Now. 
as the machinery, for instance, differ 
The of 


two 


the conditions in these mills, 


number 
32. No 
make goods of the same width, weight 


character. 
from 8 


in yarn 


varies mills 


or texture. The machinery is just as 


varied as the goods made; some hav- 
ing plain, top flat cards, others loss 
& Pevey, 


volving 


underflat, and some the 
flat; the 
departments 


re- 


and machinery in 
different. 


will 


other just as 


A practical manufacturer 


that 


see 
the 
all 


exX- 


circumstances 
to fit 
and do 
act justice to all operatives, is quit 
difficult 
The 


wages very 


under these 


making of a wage schedule 


these different conditions, 
ea 
undertaking. 

rates submitted reduced the 
age 


of 


was expressed. 


unequally, and as w 


reductions are never popular, 


course dissatisfaction 


All were given two weeks’ notice, and 


each operative was personally in- 


formed how the new rate would affect 
him or her. 
No formal: protest was made by the 


operatives against the reduction, and 


that 


isted among them. 


up to time no organization ex- 


The new rate went into effect Nov. 
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21, 1898, and all of the operatives 


were in their usual places at the hour 


of starting in the morning, but imme 


diately thereafter those employed in 


the Isaetta, Warwick, Sibley and 
John P. King Mills, left 


and 


their work in 


a body, paraded through the 


streets of the city. On their arrival at 
the Enterprise, about 8 o'clock, some 
confusion among the operatives took 
place, and the mill was closed; but the 
mill did not join the 


workers in this 


strikers, and the mill was started on 
the second day, and has been quietly 
operated since, with a full force, and 


at the wages established by the new 
schedule. 

Fac 
Mills 
they are also in 
Langley Mills in 
affected by the 


The operatives at the Augusta 
tory and also at the Sutherland 
did not go out, and 
The 
Carolina 


operation, 
South 
strike, and are still idle, but the Aiken 


were 


Manufacturing Co.’s mill, near th 


same place, is being operated on the 
reduced rates, 

The operatives att all these mills, it 
is reported, are now organized under 
the labor unions. Some have left the 
city and have taken positions in other 
South and Georgia. 


mills. in Carolina 


The most of these, it is believed, were 
not strikers, but deprived of work on 


account of the action of their fellow 


workers. The strikers are appealing 
for aid, 


responses, 


and claim to have generous 


that will enable them to 


hold out for a long period, but this is 
doubtful, and it is likely that the end 


of the strike is near at hand 


The 


passed a resolution on the 6th instant, 


Manufacturers’ Association 


that if the return 


at the reduced scale by 


operatives did not 
to work Dec, 
24th, . the 


closed indefinitely, or 


will be 
idle 
If this is 


mills now running 


until those 
from the strike can resume 
earried out it will close the Augusta 
Factory, the 
Aiken Mill. 
The Warwick Mill of this city has 
withdrawn from the Association, and 
The 


been a 


Enterprise, and the 


is now running. Globe Cotton 


Mill has never member, and 


has not been affected by the reduc- 


tion, or the strike. 
AUSTIN. 
Augusta, Ga. 





An Automatic Chemical Fire Extin- 
guisher System. 
An exhibition of the working of a 


new automatic chemical fire extin 
guisher apparatus, was made recently 
Utica, N. Y., 


department, 


for interested parties in 


including chief of fire 
commissioners and the press represen- 
was 
The 


sytem will undoubtedly be of much in 


tatives, which we are informed 


marked degree. 


successful to a 


textile manufacturers, and, 


to all 


terest to 


indeed, property owners where 


the risk of water damage from the 


sprinklers is an important factor. 
The 


by the 


new system has been evolved 


Utica Extinguisher Co., 46 
St.. Utica, and we understand 
that patents are pending to cover the 
The Utica Ex 


principal features. 


tinguisher Co. has for some time been 


making a most excellent chemical 


hand fire extinguisher, which has 
been occasionally referred to in these 
columns, and the present system is an 
evolution of that machine. 

A pipe system is employed in the 
same manner as in the present system 
of automatic water sprinklers, but 
When 


fusible 


with very much smailer pipes. 


fire occurs, the heat melts the 


plug in the sprinkler head, an electric 
current is generated, passing from the 


head through a_ wire, ringing an 


alarm bell, and at the same time re- 


leasing a weight, which, by its con- 


nections, releases sulphuric acid into 
the tank chamber, generating the ex- 
which is foreed under 


tinguishing gas, 


pressure of 100 lbs., through the pipes 


to the point of discharge, where it is 
sprayed through an eighth of an inch 
blaze It 


gas, 


discharge outlet over the 


will be that the chemical 


seen 
which in the hand extinguisher is gen 


erated by some personal action to re 


lease the sulphuric acid, is by this sys- 


tem generated in a pressure tank in 
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large quantities automatically by the 
electric current induced at 
The 


made to serve a 


the point 


of fire. electric alarm is also 
double purpose, not 
only of notifying the watchman, but 
with the alarm 

with ‘the 
We are in- 
formed that the fluid, or chemical so- 
lution, shut off 


when its work has been accomplished. 


it may be connected 
bell 


proprietor’s sleeping room. 


in the fire station, and 


can at any time be 
It is also claimed that it practically 
does little or no damage even to deli- 
cate fabrics or machinery. 

The exhibition referred to was car- 
ried on in a small frame structure 
erected for the purpose, 10 feet 
by 13 feet square, provided 
outlet at the 
form 


high 
with an 
top, which served to 
a draught and allow the smoke 
to escape. Into this building a sprin- 
kler pipe was run from the main shop, 
where was located the 


ing the 


tank contain- 
chemical solution. On the 
floor were spread two bags of carpen- 
ter’s shavings, and along the sides of 
the room was placed a large quantity 
of kindling inflam- 
mable stuff was spread two gallons of 
pitch tar and a gallon and a half of 
kerosene. We are informed that in 15 
seconds from the time that 


wood. Over this 


the ‘blaze 
was started, the apparatus had per 
formed its work and the fire was de- 
clared out by the chief of the depart- 
ment. 

The arouse 
much interest in insurance and manu- 
facturing circles. 


system will doubtless 





Filters in Textile Mills. 


All textile mills should know the im- 
portance of pure water for successful 
manufacture. Especially does this ap- 
ply to mills where dyeing, bleaching 
or finishing is carried on, where water 
is used to a greater or less extent. In 
some respects, no mill can afford to be 
without some method of filtration, for 
economy of manufacture, if nothing 
bright and satisfactory 
coloring or bleaching can be expected 
where impurities exist in the 
that is used. 


more, No 


water 


Some very interesting information 
on this subject is to be obtained in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Textile Mill, 
the Dye-house, and the Bleachery, 
from the Financial Standpoint,’’ which 
can be obtained free, upon application 
to the New York T[ilter 
ing Company, 26 Cortlandt St., 
York. 

This 


auspices of 


Manufactur 
New 


under the 
this who are 
well able to judge of its merits, from 
their long experience in this line of 
business, of furnishing filters, 


book is published 


company, 


which 
are well known to many of our read- 
ers, one of whom, D. H. McDowell & 
Co., manufacturers of fine knit under- 
wear, Cohoes, N. Y., write, in relation 
to an eight-foot sectional washing fil- 
ter, furnished by this company, and 
which been in last 
seven years, that “during all that time 
it has given complete satisfaction, in 
converting the yellowest of the Mo- 
hawk River supply into pure 
water, not only for boiler use, but for 
the washing of 300 dozen garments, 
per day.” 
testimony, 


has use for the 


clear, 


This is an 
showing the 
value of a properly constructed filter 
for a textile mill. 


largely white, 
important 





Device for Looping Machines. 


Among the recently patented devices 
for looping machinery is one con- 
trolled by the Beattie Machine Works, 
of Cohoes, N. Y., builders of the well 
known Beattie loopers. This improve- 
ment is a tension so constructed that 
it vibrates, allowing the thread to be 
drawn in the stitch, 
stretching qualities to a seam, without 
hreaking the thread. Garments looped 
on this machine have as much elastic- 
ity as those looped on a double stitch 


thus giving 


looper. This tension is so simple in 
construction that it can be applied to 
loopers of all makes at a small cost, 
without alteration of The 
advantage of having more speed, etc., 
will be readily appreciated. Quite a 
number have been installed in the dif- 
ferent underwear and hosiery mills. 


and wherever they have been intro 


machine. 
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duced they have met with a marked 
success. Any 
garding this new 
cheerfully given by the makers, 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
“his firm reports a good business, as 
they are selling many both 


other information re- 


tension will be 


loopers, 


single and double stitches. 





Some Causes of Defects in Textiles. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered at the Techni 
cal Schools, Shipley, England, by 
Albert M, Chapman, 


The actual production of the finished 
cloth from the greasy wool is depend- 
ent upon so many different 
and processes that there must always 


persons 


exist a certain liability to error and 


imperfect goods; good management 

and close observation may reduce the 

chance to a very small one, but it still 
that 


best managed places imperfect goods 


exists, and we find even in the 
occasionally turn up and cause trouble 
and When a 
piece of cloth has been dyed and fin- 


loss to all concerned. 


ished it is often found to be a very 
difficult matter to locate the cause of 
the defects and place the responsibil- 
shoulders. The 
fault is 


ity upon the proper 
manufacturer may think the 
not his, but the dyer and finisher, or 
possibly the spinner, and vice-versa. 
It may be urged that it is not within 
the province of everyone to have the 
gaining the all-round 
necessary. This is 


It must be admitted that 


opportunity of 
knowledge 
partly true. 
experience teaches one a great deal in 
defects, but experi- 


only 


regard to these 
ence often proves very expensive, and 
causes that the knowl- 


edge ‘had been gained by some other 


ope to wish 
means, and the trouble to have been 
Technical 
offices, 


anticipated and prevented. 
Schools, useful 
place within the reach of everyone the 
opportunity to gain a knowledge of 
all the processes of manufacture from 
the wool to the finished fabric, which 
is of very great help in enabling one 
to understand certain defects 
come about in dealing with either the 


among many 


how 


wool, yarn, or cloth, and well repays 


the time spent in studying them, giv- 
ing a much wider knowledge than if 
down to one particular 
branch, as is often the case. 

We might now proceed to ask 
Where do the defects and in 
answer I propose, for simplicity, to 


narrowed 


arise? 


divide the causes into six sections as 
follows: 

(a) In the wool; 

(b) In the making of the yarn; 

(c) In the preparation of the warp 
for the. loom; 

(d) In the weaving; 

(e) In the dyeing and finishing; 

(f) In the structure of the 
cloth. 

W here 
necessary, such as in the majority of 


actual 


a good and even thread is 
worsted goods, the one thing of first 
importance is the proper selection of a 
good and sound character of wool. If 
it is tender or weak in places, it be- 
comes simply impossible to produce a 
smart and even thread, and such wool 
should only be used for low-class 
The 
generally be 
may be bad breeding, lack of proper 


goods. cause of weakness can 


traced to the sheep; it 
food, sickness, or sudden chills, which 
growth or nourishment 
necessary for its proper 
further defect 
trouble are fibres known 


check the 
which is 
growth. A which 
causes part 
as “kemps,”’ 
deficient in 
structure possessed by ordinary wool, 
to deal 
They 
are strong, bright fibres which do not 


or dead hairs, which are 
regard to the cellular 
rendering them very difficult 
with in the various processes. 
unite readily with the other fibres in 
forming the spun thread, but are al- 
stiff 
largely on the 


nature, appearing 
and 


position by ‘the other 


ways of a 
surface, simply 
held in fibres. 
Further, by reason of their deficiency 
in regard to cellular formation, they 
have practically no powers of absorp- 
difficult to 
Instead of the agents penetrat- 
ing into the fibre, they just tint the 
outside, giving anything but a pleas- 


tion, which renders them 


dye. 


ing effect if 
fairly 
chiefly 


they are 
quantity. 


present in a 
They are 
fleeces of the 


large 
found in the 
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large quantities automatically by the 
electric current 
The 
made to serve a 


induced at the point 


of fire. electric alarm is also 
double purpose, not 
only of notifying the watchman, but 
with the alarm 


bell in the fire station, and 


it may be connected 

with the 
We are in- 
formed that the fiuid, or chemical so- 
lution, any shut off 
when its work has been accomplished. 


proprietor’s sleeping room. 


can at time be 
It is also claimed that it practically 
does little or no damage even to deli- 
cate fabrics or machinery. 

The exhibition referred to was car- 
ried on in a small frame structure 
erected for the purpose, 10 feet 
by 13 feet square, provided 
outlet at the 


high 
with an 
which served to 
form a draught and allow the smoke 


top, 
to escape. Into this building a sprin- 
kler pipe was run from the main shop, 
where was located the tank contain- 
ing the chemical solution. On the 
floor were spread two bags of carpen- 
ter’s shavings, and along the sides of 
the room was placed a large quantity 
of kindling inflam- 
mable stuff was spread two gallons of 
pitch tar and a gallon and a half of 
kerosene. 


wood. Over this 


We are informed that in 15 
seconds from the time that the blaze 
was started, the apparatus had per- 
formed its work and the fire was de- 
clared out by the chief of the depart- 
ment. 

The arouse 
much interest in insurance and manu- 
facturing circles. 


system will doubtless 





Filters in Textile Mills. 


All textile mills should know the im- 
portance of pure water for successful 
manufacture. Especially does this ap- 
ply to mills where dyeing, bleaching 
or finishing is carried on, where water 
is used to a greater or less extent. In 
some respects, no mill can afford to be 
without some method of filtration, for 
economy of manufacture, if nothing 
bright- and satisfactory 
coloring or bleaching can be expected 
where impurities exist in the 
that is used. 


more. No 


water 


Some information 
on this subject is to be obtained in a 
pamphlet entitled “The Textile Mill, 
the Dye-house, and the Bleachery, 
from the Financial Standpoint,’’ which 


very interesting 


can be obtained free, upon application 
to the New York Filter 
ing Company, 26 Cortlandt St., 
York. 

This 


auspices of 


Manufactur 
New 


under the 
who are 


book is published 


this company, 
well able to judge of its merits, from 
their long experience in ‘this line of 
business, of furnishing filters, which 
are well known to many of our read- 
ers, one of whom, D. H. McDowell & 
Co., manufacturers of fine knit under- 
wear, Cohoes, N. Y., write, in relation 
to an eight-foot sectional washing fil- 
ter, furnished by this company, and 
which has last 
seven years, that “during all that time 
it has given complete satisfaction, in 
converting the yellowest of the Mo- 
hawk River supply into pure 
water, not only for boiler use, but for 
the washing of 300 dozen garments, 
largely white, per day.” This is an 
important testimony, showing the 
value of a properly constructed filter 
for a textile mill. 


been in use for the 


clear, 





Device for Looping Machines. 


Among the recently patented devices 
for looping machinery is one con- 
trolled by the Beattie Machine Works, 
of Cohoes, N. Y., builders of the well 
known Beattie loopers. This improve- 
ment is a tension so constructed that 
it vibrates, allowing the thread to be 
drawn in the _ stitch, thus giving 
stretching qualities to a seam, without 
hreaking the thread. Garments looped 
on this machine have as much elastic- 
ity as those looped on a double stitch 
looper. This tension is so simple in 
construction that it can ‘be applied to 
loopers of all makes at a small cost, 
without alteration of machine. The 
advantage of having more speed, etc., 
will be readily appreciated. Quite a 
number have been installed in the dit- 
ferent underwear and hosiery mills. 
and wherever they have been intro- 
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duced they have met with a marked 
Any information re- 
garding this tension 
cheerfully given by the makers, 
Beattie Machine Works, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Mhis firm reports a good business, as 
both 


success. other 


new will be 


they are selling many loopers, 


single and double stitches. 





Some Causes of Defects in Textiles. 


Abstract of a lecture delivered at the Techni 
cal Schools, Shipley, England, by 
Albert M, Chapman. 


The actual production of the finished 
cloth from the greusy wool is depend- 
ent upon so many different persons 
and processes that there must always 
exist a certain liability to error and 
imperfect goods; good management 
and close observation may reduce the 
chance to a very small one, but it still 
exists, and we find that even in the 
best managed places imperfect goods 
occasionally turn up and cause trouble 
and When a 


piece of cloth has been dyed and fin- 


loss to all concerned. 


ished it is often 
difficult matter to locate the cause of 
the defects and place the responsibil- 
shoulders. The 
manufacturer may the fault is 
not his, but the dyer and finisher, or 
possibly the spinner, and vice-versa. 
It may be urged that it is not within 
the province of everyone to have the 
gaining the all-round 
This is 


found ‘to be a very 


ity upon the proper 


think 


opportunity of 
knowledge only 
partly true. 
experience teaches one a great deal in 
defects, but 


necessary. 
It must be admitted that 
regard to these experi- 
ence often proves very expensive, and 
causes one to wish that the knowl- 
edge thad been gained by some other 
means, and the trouble to have been 
Technical 
offices, 


anticipated and prevented. 
Schools, useful 
place within the reach of everyone the 
opportunity to gain a knowledge of 
all the processes of manufacture from 
the wool to the finished fabric, which 
is of very great help in enabling one 
to understand how certain defects 
come about in dealing with either the 
wool, yarn, or cloth, and well repays 


among many 


the time spent in studying them, giv- 
ing a much wider knowledge than if 
narrowed down to one 
branch, as is often the case. 

We might now 
Where do the defects 
answer I propose, 


particular 


proceed to ask 
arise? and in 
for simplicity, to 
divide the causes into six sections as 
follows: 

(a) In the wool; 

(b) In the making of the yarn; 

(c) In the preparation of the warp 
for the. loom; 

(d) In the weaving; 

(e) In the dyeing and finishing; 

(f) In the 
cloth. 

Where a 
necessary, such as in the majority of 
worsted goods, the one thing of first 
importance is the proper selection of a 


actual structure of the 


good and even thread is 


good and sound character of wool. If 
it is tender or weak in places, it be- 
comes simply impossible to produce a 
smart and even thread, and such wool 
should only be 
The 
generally be 


used for low-class 


goods. cause of weakness can 


traced to the sheep; it 
may be bad breeding, lack of proper 
food, sickness, or sudden chills, which 
nourishment 


check the growth or 


which is necessary for its 
defect 


causes part trouble are fibres known 


proper 


growth. A further which 


as “kemps,” or dead hairs, which are 


deficient in regard to the cellular 
structure possessed by ordinary wool, 
very difficult to deal 
They 


are strong, bright fibres which do not 


rendering them 
with in the various processes. 


unite readily with the other fibres in 
forming the spun thread, but are al- 
stiff 
largely on the 


ways of a nature, appearing 


surface, and simply 


held in position by ‘the other fibres. 
Further, by reason of their deficiency 
in regard to cellular formation, they 
have practically no powers of absorp- 
tion, which renders them difficult to 
Instead of the agents penetrat- 
ing into the fibre, they just tint the 
outside, giving anything but a pleas- 
ing effect if they are 
quantity. 
found in the 


dye. 


present in a 
They are 
fleeces of the 


fairly large 


chiefly 
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lower or wilder classes of sheep, and 
sometimes amongst the more culti- 
vated ones, but by care in choice of 
sheep for breeding, as well as in rear- 
ing, the fault can be to a large extent 
stamped out. 

A matter where very often insuffi- 
cient care is shown in dealing with 
the wool is in the washing. What is 
required is to remove all ‘the impuri- 
ties, dirt, grease, etc., in as gentle a 
manner as possible so as to retain to 
the full all the natural properties the 
wool may possess. To do this, the fol- 
lowing things are absolutely neces- 
sary. Soft water, soap which is not 
strongly alkaline (i. e., as near neutral 
as is expedient for the proper cleans- 
ing of the wool), and liquor of not too 
high a temperature. 

We must now see where the bad ef- 
fects come in when these points are 
not watched. We find that water will 
generally contain a certain quantity 
of mineral matter, which, if present 
in a large quantity causes it to be 
hard, the degree of hardness depend- 
ing upon the quantity of mineral mat- 
ter present, which must be precipi- 
tated before the water can be used 
with safety for cleansing the wool. 
Lime is often present in some degree, 
and must always be got rid of before 
adding any soap; if not, the lime de- 
composes the soap, a portion of which 
unites with the lime and forms a 
nasty sticky matter, or lime soap, 
which is not of the slightest use for 
scouring, but damaging to the wool. 
This sticky matter settles on the fibre, 
and is never satisfactorily got rid of 
afterwards, causing trouble when the 
piece comes to be dyed, as it is al- 
most impossible to scour it clean, and 
the dye consequently does not settle 
on the fibres all over alike, giving 
shady and flecked pieces. It some- 
times happens that the same mistake 
is made by scouring the woven piece 
with water containing a quantity of 
lime, which produces exactly the same 
results. Te precipitate these mineral 
substances various methods are em- 
ploved, but probably the most simple 
is by the additon of Carbonate of Soda 


WORLD 


or Potash, the quantity to be added 
being altogether dependent upon the 
quantity of mineral matter present. 
For a fair good water, 2 lbs. per 1000 
gallons would suffice, but a very hard 
lime water would probably require 6 
to 8 Ibs. per 1000 gallons. 

On examining the wool fibre under 
the microscope we find it shows on 
the surface a series of scales or serra- 
tions overlapping each other like a fir 
cone; the greater the quantity of them, 
the better the quality of wool is in re- 
gard to its spinning and felting prop- 
erties, The finest Merino wools, 
which possess the largest number of 
these serrations, spin to the highest 
counts and produce the very finest and 
best qualities of cloth. From this, I 
think, it must be very evident these 
serrations are of special value, and 
should not be injured in any way. 
We find, however, that sometimes by 
using strongly alkaline soaps and 
water at a high temperature, these 
scales are partly dissolved, and their 
useful properties to a large extent 
destroyed, rendering the wool some- 
what harsh and of a yellow color in- 
stead of being soft, silky, and white. 
Soaps having a soda base are often 
used for washing exceedingly dirty 
wool, because they cleanse it quicker 
than potash soaps; but the latter will 
always treat the wool kinder, and 
though taking longer to do the work, 
vive a better result in the form of a 
nice handle and good color. Soda 
soaps, especially when the alkali is 
much in exeess, are exceedingly dan- 
gerous. Attention to these points can 
inake all the difference in the quality 
of the finished fabric, and from the 
same class of wool, by harsh treat- 
ment in the washing, a much inferior 
article may be produced. 

The blending of the wool next 
claims our attention, and my observa- 
tions for the present will apply chiefly 
to woolens. For woolen goods more 
liberty is generally taken in blending 
various materials (especially in the 
lower-class trade) than in worsteds, 
because the effect to be produced is of 


quite an opposite nature. In the 
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worsted fabric the thread structure is 
distinctly visible, and so evenness is 
of great importance, while in woolens 
it is to a large extent hid by milling or 
felting; but still great care is neces 
sary in regard to the selection of the 
materials to form the blend, or very 


unsatistactory results are produced. 


If the contrast in quality and length 
ig great, it becomes all the more im 


portant they should be _ thoroughly 


mixed, because there is always a 
tendency on the part of the long and 
short to keep separate; further, if the 
qualities are much apart the dye will 
act on each rather differently, produc 
ing probably rather darker or 


duller 
fibres are thoroughly 


one 


than the other, and unless the 


well distributed 


will result in uneven and cloudy 


pieces. Where an even and smart 


cloth is required, wools which are 
much different in their characteristics 
should not be mixed together for piece 
dyeing, but in the lower types of fab 


rics, where a fair amount of strong 
fibre is raised on the face, then rather 
more liberty 

The 


fibres for woolens is of quite a differ- 


may be taken. 


method adopted in blending 


ent character to that in existence for 


worsteds. Briefly, it consists in the 


first place of building up a stack or 


bed of wool composed of layers of the 
various materials one above 
the other. A 


few 


placed 


layer of one quality, a 


inches ‘thick, is laid on the floor 


and oiled; next a layer of another 


quality is laid on the top and oiled, 


this process being repeated until the 
stack is built; the thickness of the lay 
ers is relative 


dependent upon the 


quantities of the various materials 


The mixing is done by feeding it into 
the “Teazer,” 


and disentangles the fibres, and after 


which roughly mixes up 


wards into the “Fearnought,” which 


mixing and further 
One of the 


gives it a better 


disentangles the fibres. 


most important points is to see the 
feeding is’done by drawing the wool 
from top to bottom, 
and that 
like a proportionate quantity of each 
shall 


out of the stack 


thereby ensure something 


material always be going into 


the machines, and further to see the 


blend is put through the machines a 


sufficient number of times to give it 
a thorough mixing; if not, it 


results 


in shady or cloudy pieces. I shall just 


here give two examples to illustrate 


these points: (1) A number of 


pik Ces 


of piece dyed woolen coatings were 


made from a blend of two qualities of 
trifle 


than the othe 


materials, one of which was a 


brighter and harder 


and did not possess the same shrink 


Nothing 


until the 


ing properties. was noticed 


wrong pieces were being 
milled, when the defect appeared in a 
cloudiness and unevenness distinctly 
showing small patches of the two ma 
terials, and by reason of one shrinking 
a trifle less than the other gave the 
piece a 


feeding, by 


slightly cockled appearance. 


cause carelessness in the 


was 


drawing away from the 


top instead of the side of the stack, 


and insufficient mixing. (2) A quan- 


tity of Vicuna mixture coatings were 


made from a fine soft quality of 


lambs’ wool, all of one quality, but 


various shades forming the mixture. 
In the unfinished state the trouble was 
looked 


were 


not. suspected; certain places 


darker than others, but only 


looked 


soiled 


upon as bobbins of slightly 


weft, which would 
When 


bars were still 


scour 


clean scoured, however, the 


there, showing across 


the width of the piece. The line was 


not of an exactly definite character 


‘as would be the case with a bobbin 


of a wrong sbade of irreg 


weft), but 


ular with the color showing in a 


trifle larger patches other 


than the 


parts, The shadiness could be seen 
also in the warp, but not so as to be 
objectionable, because the 
had 


The cause had been exactly the same 


warp 


threads been well distributed. 


as the previous example; i. e., bad 


feeding and mixing. 
To be continued 


That cotton or other vegetable 


fibre becomes glossy and lustrous on 
mereerizing and stretching and has a 
greater aftinity 


for dyes is now an- 


cient history. 
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American Cotton Spinning Machinery. 


ARTICLE VII. 
CHARLES CLIFTON HEDRICK, 


(Copyrighted.) 

After the cotton has passed through 
the opening and cleaning process, 
there still remains a considerable 
amount of leaf, sand, particles of seed 
and small clusters of unripe fibres, 
which must be removed before it can 


the roller and clearer card. Of these, 
the revolving fiat card is at present 
receiving the most attention from 
manufacturers, and where it is neces- 
sary to replace old and _ worthless 
ones, or when equipping a new mill, 
this style is nearly always used. 

The next style referred to, the sta- 
Wellman card, 
used almost wholly until the revolv- 
ing flat card introduced, 


many of the 


tionary flat, or was 


and 
fitted 


was 


older mills are 
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SECTIONAL ELEVATION OF REVOLVING FLAT CARD 


FIG. 


be spun, properly, into yarn. If we 
carefully examine a lap, from the fin- 
isher picker, we will see that, in addi- 
the fibres lie 
in small tan- 
unequal 


and it is neces- 


tion to these impurities, 
in different 
gled tufts, or 
thickness and density, 


directions, 
bunches, of 


sary to card or comb them to disen- 

tangle, straighten and clean them. 
The cotton card, like all other ma- 
has 

form. 


chines used in cotton spinning, 


zrown from a very primitive 
practically, only three 
the revolving 


the stationary flat card, and 


There are now, 
styles of cards in use, 
flat card, 


36 


them. If 
ground and set, 


with properly clothed, 
they will produce 
work equal to any kind of card, but, 
as the carding surface is small, of 
production 


course the is proportion- 


ately less than on the revolving flat 
ecard. 

The roller and clearer card tis used 
principally for carding waste and cot- 
ton intended for coarse numbers of 
yarn, where quality is not the first 
consideration. 

A sectional elevation of the revolv- 
ing flat card is shown in Figure 36. 


The lap A, from the finisher pick- 
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er, which is placed in the lap stands, 
rests upon the lap roll B, by which 
it is slowly revolved, the surface 
speed of the lap roll being just suf- 
ficient to unwind the lap at the same 
speed that it is received by the feed 
row. The sheet of cotton then passes 
forward on the feed plate C, and 
under the feed roll E. As the fibres 
pass up, over the curved part, or nose 
of the feed plate, they come in con- 





FIG. 37. 


tact with the teeth of the leader, or 
licker-in, G, which is about 9% ‘inches 
in diameter and is covered with steel 
teeth, inserted in its surface, which re- 
semble the teeth of a saw. The ac- 
tion of the leader is two-fold, that of 


removing the dirt, and that of comb- 
When 
surface 


ing or straightening the fibres. 
the teeth of the leader (the 
speed of which is about 1050 feet per 
minute) strike the fibres, the force of 
the blow strikes down and partially 
removes the dirt. The fibres, which 
have then advanced far enough be 
yond the bite of the feed roll, are re 
moved and carried around by the 
leader, while those which are held by 
the feed roll are combed and straight 
ened. The fibres thus receive a very 
effectual cleaning, more dirt being re- 
moved at this point than in any part 
of the card. 

Upon being carried around by the 
leader, the fibres are drawn over the 
top edge of the mote knife D. This 
knife also aids in removing the dirt, 
ete. 

Directly 
screen, or grid, 'F, called the leader 
screen. The part of the screen, with 
which the fibres first 
tact, consists of a series of bars, run- 


under the leader is a 


come ‘in con- 


ning across from side to side of the 


card; the rest of the screen, from the 
last bar to a point, where it is hinged 
to the cylinder screen, is perforated 
with small holes. The object of this 
screen is to prevent the cotton from 
leaving the leader and to allow the 
foreign substances, which, being 
centri- 


these 


heavier, are thrown out by 
fugal force, to drop. through 
perforations. 

The fibres, which have been brought 
around by the leader, are now taken 
up by the cylinder, H, the surface ve- 
locity of which is a little more than 
twice that of the leader. The wire 
teeth, or card clothing, of the cylin- 
der, are much finer than those of the 
leader, and, as both surfaces run in 
the same direction, the fibres are very 
readily stripped from the teeth of the 
leader and carried forward ‘under the 
flats B’ to the doffer L. The flats, 
which are faced with card clothing, 
similar to that of the cylinder, embrace 
a little more than one-third of its cir- 
cumference and travel slowly in the 
same direction as the cylinder. As the 
rach 
they become more 


suc- 


thor- 


fibres are carried beneath 


cessive flat, 


FEED ROLL 





FIG. 38. 


oughly cleaned and straightened. The 
speed of the cylinder plays an impor- 
tant part in this operation. If the 
fibres are short, they will be removed 
by the flats; but if they are sufficient 
ly long, they will hold to the cylinder 
and be combed by them. The fibres 
are now transferred from the cylinder 
to the doffer. Just how this is done 
may seem perplexing to many, but if 
we stop to consider a moment, it will 
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” found very simple. Although the The doffer, which is 24% inches in 
surfaces of the cylinder and doffer diameter outside of the wire clothing, 
run in the same direction, the clothing runs at a very slow speed, not over 
of each is bent at a different angle, twenty revolutions per minute, at the 
the doffer clothing presenting a series most. The fibres are consequently de- 
of hooks upon which the fibres are posited on its surface in a more con- 
caught and withdrawn from the cyl- densed form than on the cylinder, and 
inder. If we closely examine the cyl- they are carried around and combed 
inder, it will be seen that many of the off by the doffer comb N, which draws 
fibres stand out from its surface, not them from the points of the teeth, and, 
in straight lines, parallel with its cir- us they lie very loosely upon the sur- 
face of the doffer, they are easily de- 
tached. 


CK, The fleece, or web, is now passed 
5 i/ between the calender rolls M, by which 


x 
$ 

it is condensed into a soft, rope-like 

eenenetmmaaitiits y | A ' mass called sliver. From here it is 


drawn upwards and enters the coiler 





} apm “7! nea pager 
YA FEEOPLATE GY © / IR, where it is coiled very compactly 
j f Yn \ 


r 
k 





— sei Up into the ean §, 

The operation of carding having 
been considered, in general, the details 
of the card will now be described, 

FIG. 39. starting with the feed plate. 

Figures 27, 38, 39 and 40 show sec- 
tions of different feed plates which 
provide for the various lengths of cot- 
ton, so that they may be readily 
-ombed and cleansed, without injury 


cumference, but in a loosely tangled 
mass, which is effected partially by 
centrifugal force, but more by the nat- 
ural irregular disposition of the cot- 
ton, and, as most of the fibres are car- 
ried around by the cylinder a great 
many times, before they are trans- 
ferred to the doffer, their repeated 
passing beneath the flats changes their 
position which finally results in their 
withdrawal from the cylinder. Then 





too, the fibres cross and recross each Yj 


other so the withdrawal of one or 
, FEED PLATE 
more easily affects others. 4 


“EDRcH 








Teneath the cylinder is the cylinder 
screen K, which extends from the 
leader sereen almost to the doffer, and 
which is made in two parts, hinged in FIG. 40. 
about the centre. Each half, for the 
greater part of the length, consists of to the staple. Figure 37 shows a feed 
a series of bars, running from side plate which is used for short staple 
to side. If no screen is used under and waste cotton. The distance from 
the cylinder, its high surface velocity the bite of the feed roll to the lower 
(about 2150 feet per minute), would edge, or point where the teeth of the 
cause the fibres to stand out and leader are nearest to the face, is quite 
finally become detached, but with a short. The next plate, Figure 38, is 
screen, this cannot happen, while the for medium length staple, the distance 
heavier impurities, which are thrown from the bite of the feed roll to the 
out by centrifugal force, fall between lower edge of the face of the feed 
the bars. plate being considerably greater than 
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in number 37, and the nose much 


sharper. Figure 39 is for long staple 
seen that 


feed 


Egyptian cotton. It will be 


the distance from the bite of the 


roll to the lower edge of the plate is 
others, 


The 
Figure 40, is for 


freater than in either of the 


and the nose still more pointed. 


last plate, shown in 


Sea Island cotton. In this style, the 


length of the face is greater than those 


used for all the other varieties of cot 


ton. The exact size and outline of the 


nose and face of the plates are shown 


at the right hand in all four views, 


the distance between the bite of the 
edge of the 


dotted 


feed roll and the lower 


plate being indicated by lines. 


In all 


slightly 


this distance should be 


cases 


more (from one-sixteenth to 


one-eighth of an ineh), than the aver- 


age length of staple being worked, 


otherwise the fibres will be broken by 


the leader teeth trying to take them 


before they are liberated from 
the bite of the feed roll. The 
feed plate should be 


th of 


away. 
angle of 
the face of the 
such as to cause the tee the lead- 


er to comb the fibres for about two- 


as the 


thirds of their length before they be- 


come detached. 

In Figure 41 is shown a section of 
an adjustable feed plate which is in 
tended to provide for different lengths 
of fibres. This plate is composed of 


two parts, a top piece A, which is 


movable and is adjusted by the screw 


C, and a base piece B, which is fas 


ecard, while 
different 


used to fill the space 


tened to the side of the 


strips ef hard wood D, of 
thicknesses are 


between the pieces.. This plate posses- 


’ 
ses no merits, not giving good results 
when put into actual use. 

Figure 42 shows the method which 


was used for feeding the card before 


the feed plate became generally adopt 
ed. It 
style of stationary top cards. 
feed roll, 
about 13% 


may still be found on the old 


Instead 


of a single two rolls were 


used which were inches in 


diameter. The 
forward 


cotton was carried 
between them to the leader, 


or cylinder—some of the oldest cards 


having no leader. The distance from 
the bite of the feed rolls to the point 
leader (indicated 
and B), 


fibres are 


of contact with the 


by the radial lines is about 


114%, inches, and, unless the 


at least 1144 inches long, they will b 


detached from the bite of the 


they 


come 
rolls 


combing from the teeth of 


received any 
the leader, 
vered to 


before have 


the cotton would thus be deli 
the cylinder in small tufts. To over- 
small 


come this, the rolls were made 


in diameter, but this introduced an- 


other evil, the rolls springing apart in 
the centre which caused the lap to be 


fed very unevenly. 





More graceful than the spinner of 


flax was the spinner of wool, in the 


davs of our grandmothers, standing 


by the great symmetrical wheel, d 


ing the thread with pliant, easy 


tion, stepping backward and forwar 


thread was spun and run upon 


} 


the spindle; in her right hand the 


stick, to keep the wheel rotating: al 


ways an attractive picture in colonial 


home interiors. 
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Cotton Combing. 
ARTICLE I. 


The laps made on the sliver lap ma- 
chine are placed behind the ribbon lap 
machine and are passed through four 
sets of drawing rollers and over 
curved plates onto a table. Here each 
sheet is calendered and then condensed 
and wound onto the spool the same as 
on the sliver lap machine. 


to the needles in the comber, less 
waste, greater production, and more 
strong, even yarn. Some overseers us- 
ing this machine do away with the 
first drawing, but it is advisable to 
draw it once in either case, as the con- 
dition of the sliver helps to a great ex- 
tent the work of the sliver lap and 
ribbon lap machine. 

The figuring for the ribbon lap ma- 
chine is practically the same, with the 
exception of the draft. Here the draft 


FIG, 3.—SECTION OF A SINGLE NIP COMBER. 


Great watchfulness on the part of 
the operative is required, as there are 
no stop motions, except on the back, 
and the thin sheets are either caught 
on the curved plates or on the small 
calenders, causing a large amount of 
“single.””’ The curved plates should be 
covered with brass, and must be free 
from any roughness, frequent scour- 
ing and burnishing being in order. 
The great advantage claimed for this 
machine is that the sliver is presented 
to the comber needles in an even layer 
instead of a number of slivers lying 
side by side, which causes less damage 


is figured from the calender or con- 
densing rollers, as a slight draft is 
necessary to draw the sheets from the 
draw box. It requires a draft of 6 or 
a little over, and as six laps are usu 
ally put up we have practically the 
same weight at the end, and the same 
production is obtained as on the sliver 
lap machine. Horse power between % 
and 1 H. P. 

The lap is placed upon the two fluted 
wooden rollers behind the comb, six 
laps being the usual number. 

The sheet is passed through the feed 
roHs of the comber, a short length at 
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a time, which depends on the length 
of the staple, and comes between two 
plates, the called a 
plate, and the top the nipper, which 
takes a firm grip on the cotton. When 
this is done a cylinder partially cov- 
ered with needles passes through the 
énd of the lap, combing out all the 
short and neppy fibres. After the cot- 
ton held by the needles is combed out, 
the fluted 
comes forward, and at the same time 


lower cushion 


portion of the cylinder 
the cushion plate is rocked down, thus 
laying the portion on the 
fluted segment. At the 


combed 


same time a 


amount of 


ward under calender rolls down a long 
table and into a draw box, after which 
it is coiled down into a can. These op- 
erations are continued at a rapid rate, 
and a continuous sliver is the result. 
The 
nore clearly understood by 


action of the comber can be 
reference 
which shows a section of a 
The lap “A” is 


wooden 


to Fig. 3, 
comber. 

placed on the fluted 
“B,” which unroll it 
sheet down the polished plate “C 
the feed rolls “D'” and “D*” 
feed 
the staple of 


single nip 
rollers 
and carries the 
to 
the exact 


” 


depending on the 


length of cotton being 
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COMBER. 


leather roller comes in contact with 
the segment, detaching the portion of 
the lap, which was held by the nipper 
The part thus 
brought for- 


comes 


earrying it forward. 
held by the 
and as the top 
tail 
combed out. 
Just before’ the 
been done, the portion combed has to 
be attached to that previously combed. 
This is done by the detaching rolls 
turning back a short length covering 
and again 


nippers is 
ward, comb 


down the end of the cotton is 


detaching has 


the newly combed sheet, 
turning forward a greater length, thus 
laying the fibres on a thin length of 


sliver. The sheet is then carried for- 


The length fed between 
the cushion plate “I” and the nipper 
together hold the 


needles on the 


used. goes 


“EE,” whose action 
staple firmly for the 
cylinder which come around and pass 
through the portion of the lap projec- 
cushion plate, freeing 


tion from the 


from it the short fibres and neps. 
Che length held by the nippers has not 
been combed, and so at this point the 
and the end 


“Pp ” 


sheet must be detached 


combed out by the top comb 
As the segment on cylinder “J’’ comes 
leather detaching roller 
in contact with it by 
cam, and rotating, it 


detaches the portion of the lap, which 


around, the 
“G” is brought 
the action of a 
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is freed the opening of the nipper 
“EK,” and that the 
nippers is combed out by the falling of 
The sheet 


by 


the end is held by 


the tep comb, “FF.” of cot- 
ton thus*combed out must be attached 
and 
done just previous to the de- 
taching. To the 
roller “H*’ 
the 
this 


to the part previously combed, 


must be 
detaching 


do this 


turns back a portion of 
and 


tuft is 


already combed sliver, 
the 


attached 


on 


newly combed laid, 


and by ‘the of 


the 


pressure 


leather detaching roller “G.” 


“HH” now moves forward a greater 


that 
always in a 


distance, and it can be seen 


the combed fibres are 


sheet of the same thickness. Suppose 


RIBBON 


ope 


carrying the thin portion of the sheet 


moves back of a revolution, 


back, and then moves forward ?/, of a 
revolution, it can be seen that the por- 
tion overlapped is '/,, and when roller 
is again turned back it is only the sin- 
that The thin 
through the 
rolis*O,” 


thick returns, 


rie 


web of cotton is carried 


pan"“N” between the calender 


down a polished table into a draw box 
thence into a can. The portion which 
is brushed off the cyl- 


the 


is combed out 


inder needles by brush “K” onto 


the doffer “T.,” 
can by comb “M.” 


and combed into waste 


COMBER. 


Though commercial education in 


Germany is an affair of yesterday, the 
the technical edu- 


Empire is home of 


eation, 


WORLD 


Making Cloth from a Pattern. 


If a sample of cloth has been given, 


and it is desired to produce other 


cloth as per sample, or if a sketch of 


the desired pattern or style of cloth is 


given, the first thing requisite will be 
to obtain the 
yarns. Now 
of illustration, 


a sketch of a check pattern composed 


and counts of 


sleys 
we will suppose by 


that 


way 


we have received 


of satin and plain, and it is desired to 
produce a cloth similar to such; the 
sketch being given as below. 

Now supposing that this check has 
to be made square, that is, the number 


LAPPER,. 


of ends and picks being the same in 


one inch of cloth. Then we will have 


say, 64 ends and 64 picks to the inch, 


which will give us 32 dents as a basis 


to work upon. In measuring the size 


of the full pattern, we find that it just 


equals a distance of 1" inches, and 


there being 32 dents to an inch, the 


total number of dents 
will be 32 1 = @D. 


this number of dents for each in- 


required 
In order to ob- 
tain 
dividual stripe, each one is measured 
the size divided into 


separately and 


the number of dents per inch. For in- 
stance, the size of the first satin stripe 
inch, and there being 32 


is */,., of an 


an inch, gives three dents to 
The 


measured, and is 


dents to 
that stripe. next stripe, plain, is 
found to be \%& of an 
into 
that 


stripe, and so on until the pattern is 


inch; therefore eight divided 


thirty-two equals four dents for 
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all gone through with. This will also 
prove whether the first calculation is 
right or not. 

If the eloth is required to be 28% 
inches wide, then the number of dents 
in one inch of cloth, multiplied by the 
inches in width, will give the number 
of dents across the piece. This num- 
ber, divided by the number of dents in 
a pattern, will give the number of pat 


SKETCH. 


cloth. 
49 = 18 
There will 
both 


terns in the full width of 
32 «K 28% — 912 dents. 912 
patterns and 39 dents over. 
therefore be a 
sides of the cloth. 

In the of the 
one inch of cloth, or 64 picks, is put in 


plain stripe at 


arrangement picks, 


before the checking begins, then, as 
the ends and picks are to be 
for the first filling stripe, satin, which 


square 


will occupy the same distance as the 
first 
six picks, but, as the stripe is required 


warp stripe, there will be only 


to be of the same density as its corre- 
shall 
to insert more picks and use what we 
that 
there will be no taking up for certain 


sponding warp stripe, we have 


may call a pick slackener, so 


picks. To make them equal, there is 
required to be twelve picks, so that 
the slackener will have ‘to be raised 
for six picks. 
then put in, 
again as before, and so on until the 
pattern is complete. 


Light picks of plain are 


and the satin repeated 


Now, the pattern has been made as 


a four harness satin. which is also 


twill, therefore the 


number of ‘harnesses required will be 


called a broken 


eight and two added for selvages. 
The centre of pattern to be plain and 
the spots in check to be satin revers 
ible. The draft 


straight, and the 


will, of course be 
pegging or chain, 
plain, as given at Fig. 2, which is in a 


condensed form, but is equally as 
simple, showing when they have to be 


The 
used are for the 


repeated and ‘how many times. 


varns that may be 
body of the cloth about 50’s, and the 
satin 80's, and the filling 75's. 

The question that now presents it- 
self is that of obtaining or using the 
right reed that will give the number of 
ends to the inch that is required. 

It is an established fact that a reed 
must be used that has a less number 
of ends to the inch than there are in 
the cloth on account of the contraction 
that it This 
contraction has been made’ a study of, 


undergoes. subject of 
and has been much written about, con 
Sequently there have been various rules 
given by which this contraction may 
be found, and while these rules may 
and will in some cases be found cor- 
rect, yet the safest and surest method 


1 | Repeat 
16 times. 


it Repeat 
% times. 


| Repeat 
2 times. 


t Repeat 
3 times. 


| | Repeat 
2 times. 


| Repeat 
3 times. 


is that of experience, on account of 
the difference in yarns, which, when 
onee got, will prove of valuable aid at 
arriving at a conclusion with regard to 
about 


others to he made. In this case 


30's reed would give the correct 


amount of shrinkage. If it had been 
required that the satin give a rounder 
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and fuller effect, then we could have 
used either a five or six harness 
satin. If either of these had been 
used, say the six harness, then to ob- 
tain the same effect in the filling 
stripe we should have to use six har- 
nesses for the plain, and also increase 
the number of picks. 





The Round Bale as a Compressed 
Bale. 


The American Cotton Company are 
having some trouble with the railways 
in the South Atlantic States, in induc- 
ing them to receive their bale subject 
to freight rates equivalent to those 
given to the ordinary square com- 
pressed bale. We particularly allude 
to the recent action of the railways in 
South Carolina, which have refused to 
take the round bale at the same rate 
as that given to the ordinary shaped 
bale. ‘ 

The contention of the company be- 
fore the South Carolina Railway Com- 
mission, before which the question has 
been ‘taken, is looked upon as a most 
ithe that 
there is no good excuse for refusing 
the company the same 
charged on ordinary compressed cot- 
ton, or, in other words, to allow them 
the charge for compressing, the same 
as is allowed for reducing the size of 
the square We are informed 
that all of the railroads west of the 
Mississippi River, and quite a number 
east, in fact, all of ‘the railroads in the 
United States, except those compris- 
ing what is known as the South-East- 
ern Traffic Association, recognize the 
round bale of this company as a com- 
pressed bale, and charge freight rates 
accordingly. In some instances, the 
railroads and the steamships are said 
to give the company a less rate than 
they charge on the compressed square 
bale. It appears reasonable that some 
concession in rates should be made, 
when it is considered that the round 
bale is compressed to a density of 35 
pounds to the cubic foot, while the 
square bale is compressed to a density 
of only 22 to 23 pounds to the cubic 


reasonable one, on ground 


rates as are 


bale. 


foot. It might be expected, however, 
that there would be considerable op- 
position from established interests, to 
the new method of baling, and the 
only roads, seemingly, that are antag- 
onizing the bale in this respect, com- 
prise the South-Eastern Traffic Asso- 
ciation. 





Cotton Mills’ Dividends. 


The rates of dividend paid by sev- 
eral of the leading New England cot- 
ton mills, in December, as compared 
with those paid by the same concerns 
six months previous, show a decided 
improvement in the status of their 
business. As will be noted, only one 
mill shows a reduction in its rate, and 
that is the Great Falls. 


June, Dec., 
1898, 
BTMOEY coccccccccccccccscscccees 3 
Great Falls 

Jackson 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Massachusetts, in Georgia... 
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Wamesutta 
York. 
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—-The many processes of raising and 
preparing the wool are full of inter- 
est. The breeding and care of sheep 
to produce the best wool was care- 
fully studied by colonial farmers, as 
so much depended on their exertions 
in this branch of industry. Sheep 
shearing was one of the events of the 
year, the spring time gathering for 
work and feast, as the husking bee 

frolic. 
distance of 


was the autumn Neighbors 


gathered from a several 
niles to help in the shearing, and the 
peaceful serenity of pastoral scenes, 
the sheep grazing in sunny meadows, 
by running brooks and placid ponds, 
was quickly changed into stirring ac- 
tivity, caused by the and 
washing of the struggling sheep and 
lambs, and holding them for the 


eatching 


shearer, which was no easy or agree- 
able task. 


—Many benzidine dyestuffs are used 
for obtaining light-colored grounds on 
cotton, 
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Possibilities of Pattern Making by 
Drafting. 


TAOS. R. ASHENHURST. 


It is a recognized maxim amongst 
lecturers, teachers and public speakers 
generally, that you cannot presume too 
much upon the ignorance of your au- 
dience, at least on the subject with 
which you are dealing. 

At the outset Iam going to presume 
very much for the purpose of being 
able to lay a solid foundation for some 
of the most important methods and 
principles in pattern making. I am 
merely making use of the term draft 
ing as a matter of convenience, and for 
the purpose of showing that drafting 
is possible only when some of the 
threads composing the 
working identically with each other, 
but are arranged in different orders in 
relation to each Take for ex 
ample a common four-thread twill 
where the warp and weft each pass 
under and over two. Every thread in 
the pattern is doing identically the 
same thing all the time, but not at the 
moment. They are following 
each other in regular succession, but 
every fourth thread is doing the same 
thing at the same time, and conse- 
quently may be operated by the same 
heald shaft. Hence no 
many warp threads there may be in 
the aggregate, the whole of them, can 
be operated by four heald shafts and 
the pattern made continuous. In the 
same manner with any other twill or 
simple pattern, the number of heald 
shafts required is governed by the 
number of separate threads contained 
in one complete pattern. In such 
cases as simple twills or ‘other 
straightforward patterns, it is usual 
to draw the warps through the heaids 
in consecutive order, but it is in the 


combination of a broken pattern with 


pattern are 


other. 


same 


matter how 


a straight one, or the combination of 
orders of interweaving 
the question of drafting really 
And it is at the same time 


two different 
that 
comes in. 
in this system of combination and re- 
arrangement that the power of pattern 
Another question con- 
which 


producing lies. 
with this subject 
desirable to discuss along with it. is 
the influence upon the stability of 
structure of the cloth brought about 
by suclr combinations. 

Then to take the most elementary 
feature of the work. Fig. 1 shows a 
simple four-thread twill running four 
then in the 


nected it is 


threads in one direction, 
The draft is shown 
diately above it. On examining the 


reverse. imme- 
pattern the fifth thread is exactly the 
same in its order of working as the 
third, and the sixth is the same as the 
second; therefore, the heald 
shaft which carries one may carry the 
The pattern may be enlarged 
to any extent, any number of threads 
in each of the stripes, but the number 


sume 


other. 


of heald shafts would not be increased 
because it would be a mere duplication 
of threads identical with one another. 

The method of joining the twills as 
shown in this illustration is often very 
undesirable, more especially when 
dealing with bold twills where the 
weft has a long float, for the reason 
that at the point of junction the length 
of the float becomes almost equal to 
two of the normal ones, and is liable 
to produce the appearance of a defect, 
and as a matter of fact becomes a de- 
fect. Then the plan shown at Fig. 
2 is adopted where the weft float of 
one stripe is arranged to be opposite 
the warp of the adjacent one, and so 
prevents any long float of the weft 
and also produces a clear line of sep- 
aration. As will be seen, this merely 
involves « slight readjustment of the 
draft and the same four healds will 
weave this as No. 1, and the stripes 
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again may be made of any size de- 
sired. 

The next step is to produce different 
patterns in combination, and this may 
be done by varying the order of draw- 
ing one portion of the threads. Take 
Fig. 3. for example. The first four 
threads form a regular twill, but the 
second four would form a series of 
ribs presenting an appearance totally 
different to the twill; in fact, whilst 
one shows a diagonal line of pattern, 
the other would show a horizontal one, 
but from the fact that all the threads 
forming the rib are identical in their 
order of interweaving with some of 
those forming the twill, they could all 
be operated by the same heald shafts, 
as shown by the draft. 

Assuming now that the ground has 
been somewhat cleared by the three 
simple illustrations given, the simplest 
known to the trade, the subject may 
be approached in a more serious spirit 
and discussed in all its most important 
bearings. This may be done by using 
well known patterns for the principal 
illustrations before going into the 
realni of probabilities. Fig. 4 is a 
common well known eight thread 
twill, and would be woven on eight- 
heald shafts with the threads drawn 
through in consecutive order. Fig. 5 
has long been known as the “Camp- 
bell.” The two present totally differ- 
ent appearances and produce totally 
different character of cloth, yet every 
thread in one is identical with one in 
the other. Take the draft over No. 5 
as an index to the order of succession 
of the threads, and compare them 
with the corresponding ones in Fig. 4. 
Thus the first thread in Fig. 5 is iden- 
tical with the second in Fig. 4, the sec- 
ond in Fig. 5 with the first in Fig. 4, 
and so on. Hence this new pattern is 
nothing more than a rearrangement of 
the first one; and the threads in either 
being identical with those of the other, 
they may be combined to produce new 
patterns, and weven together on the 
same number of heald shafts, as 
would be required to weave either of 
them separately. 

Again Fig. 6 presents an appearance 
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totally different from 4 and 5, and 
would, in fact, make a_ different 
fabric. Yet it is the same thing ar- 
ranged in different order. Take the 
threads in Fig. 6 and compare each, 
individually, with those of Figs. 5 and 
4 respectively, as indicated by the 
order of the drafts, and every thread 
will be found to be the same. Con- 
sequently, any two of the three, or all 
the three may be combined in one pat- 
tern, and be woven on the same heald 


shafts as any one of them used sep- 
arately. 

Now arises the question of the pro- 
priety of combining patterns of dif- 
ferent character though coming from 
the same base. At first sight it would 
appear that the cloth made from each 
would have the same degree of firm- 
ness and _ stability, and, therefore 
should have the same combination of 
threads, from the fact that the threads 
composing each are individually in- 
terweaving with the weft in precisely 
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But 
same, 


though they 
their al- 


the same manner. 

are individually the 
tered relation to each other by rear- 
rangement produces an influence upon 
the structure of the fabric as well as 
upon the pattern. Assuming that warp 
and weft threads are equal in counts 
and the picks of weft per inch equal to 
the ends of warp, Fig. 5 would be a 
much firmer and harder handling cloth 
than Fig. 4, for the simple reason that 
in the hatter the points of intersection 
of warp and weft are following each 


consecutively all the 


Fig. 5 they are 


other 
through, whereas in 


way 


AS a 


constantly crossing each other. 
consequence of this, although the two 
may be combined in the same cloth to 


effect, it 
combine 


other 
unwise to 


produce a stripe or 
would be most 
them in large masses, as the firmness 
of one against the looseness, compara- 
tively, of the other would be liable to 
produce a “cockled” effect. This 


would apply also to Fig. 6, which 


would produce a cloth as much softer 
than Fig. 4, as Fig. 5 would be harder, 
from the fact that the 
together in 


threads are 
pairs, and the 
points of intersection are not crossing 
other in the 
Strictly speaking the 
should ‘be 


thrown 


each same order. 
twill 
applied to cloth of to- 
tally different structure, but it would 
be a bar to the production of all 
patterns if combinations dif- 
widely than these do, 
Yet it is necessary 
to have some regard to the relative 
qualities and characters of the pat- 
terns so as to use them in such a man- 


patterns 


fancy 
fering more 


could not be used. 


ner as not to be seriously detrimental 
to the cloth. 

Two other examples are given, at 
Figs. 7 and 8, in both of which cases, 
although the portion 
from the same base as the first, the 
should not be in 


second comes 


combination large 
masses, but may be useful broken up 
in small quantities. 

comes the most important part 
of this subject, viz: The value of a 
complete knowledge of the system of 


Now 


drafting, or, more correctly speaking, 
the rearrangement of patterns or their 
bases so as to produce new effects, 
and be able to determine readily the 
number of heald shafts 
weave it. 


required to 


Take next, the small pattern Fig. 9, 
which consists of nothing but a sim- 
ple rearrangement of a four-thread 
twill, two picks running to the right 
and two to the left, alternately, but 
an analysis of the warp threads shows 
that it consists: of a combination of 
two separate weaves. The first and 
third threads are weaving plain all 
through, whilst the second and fourth 
are rising and falling two picks alter- 
nately. It might be said this is an ac- 
cident of the rearrangement due to 
the smallness of the pattern, but the 
value of systematic observation of 
these results is that they lead to other 
combinations and frequently assist in 
the production of patterns by drafting 
on a small number of heald shafts, 
which otherwise might require a large 
number or even a Jacquard to obtain 
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a similar effect. Take for instance, 
Fig. 10, which occupies 12 threads, but 
being simply a combination of a plain 
weave and a six-thread twill, can be 
woven on eight heald shafts, as the 
draft shows. Now let anyone try an 
experiment for himself, as the design 
would take up too much space in these 
columns. 

Take any two simple twills which 
occupy different numbers of threads, 
say one on four and the other on five, 
or one on five and the other on seven, 
and combine the two, end and end, 
just as in Fig. 10. The result is a big 
pattern, because the whole pattern is 
not perfect, until both the component 
twills are complete at the same time. 
Thus, with the four and five thread 
twills the pattern would occupy forty 
and twenty 

present variety be- 
will have fallen into 
every possible position in relation to 
other. Yet the whole may be 
with nine heald shafts, four 
for one twill and five for the other. 
In the same combine five and 
seven end twills, the pattern will oc- 
cupy seventy ends (thirty-five of each 
twill), and thirty-five picks. Yet it 
may be with twelve heald 
shafts. To add to the variety of pat- 
terns of this kind, and which may be 
woven on a small number of healds by 
drafting, one may combine two twills 
running at different angles, and de- 
figured effects result, for the 
that the twills will be con- 
stantly intersecting each other and in 
every possible position in relation to 
each other. 

There is practically no limitation to 


ends (twenty of each), 
and will 


cause the 


picks, 
two 


each 
woven 


way 


woven 


cided 


reason 


the power of producing variety of pat- 
tern by these methods of combination, 
and yet be working with a reasonable 
number of heald shafts; but, as point- 
ed out before, there is always danger 
in combining two different patterns, or 
patterns coming from the same base, 
but of different degrees of firmness, in 
large The intimately 
they are intermixed, the less liability 
for one to work up tight and the other 
slack in the cloth. 


masses. more 


Although the principle of combina- 
tion is of immense value in itself, it is 
perhaps secondary to that of rear- 
rangements, because the latter can be 
used in combination, hence giving 
double power. 


(To be continued. 





The Science and Practice of the Con- 
struction of Woven Textures. 


FRED BRADBURY. 


(Continued from October.) 

Having already dealt with the es- 
sential points of fulling and finishing 
and the construction of the woven 
texture in respect of the number of 
threads of warp and weft, including 
their relative angles of curvature, and 
thus shown their importance as fac- 
tors to be fully considered in the pro- 
duction of dressed-face fabrics with a 
good cover, there remains now only 
to consider the quality of the woolen 
filling, including its preparation and 
manipulation during the scribbling. 
carding, condensing and spinning op- 
erations, to produce an even surface. 
Though these processes must necessa- 
rily be prior to manufacture, yet, here 
purpose better to 
treat of them lastly, having first dealt 
with ” and gradually worked 
backwards to the spinning, showing 
in each case how the obtained result 
depended on the operations preceding 
it. 

The quality of the weft material 
used for eack of the fabrics Nos. 1, 2 
and 3, represented at Figs. 26, 27 and 
28, respectively, identical (Au- 
gust issue 1898), being a typical qual- 
ity of fine wool. The resultant yarns, 
however, showed a diverse result, as 
Figs. 32, 34 and 36 fully demonstrate. 

Fig. 32 is a photomicrograph of a 
of the weft extracted from 
cloth No. 1 and is a fair sample of the 
yarn in this fabric. The most casual 
notice the thoroughly 
even character of this representative 
thread of weft, but turning from this 
illustration to Figs. 34 and 36, which 
are photomicrographs (with different 


it has suited my 


“cover 


was 


portion 


observer will 
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objectives and under different condi- 
tions), of the weft extracted from 
cloth No. 3, and which is thoroughly 
representative of the filling material 
employed in the structure of both tex- 
tures, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Fig. 34 is a representation of the 
weft thread as it lies in the cloth and 
as it would be seen in a cross section 
of the cloth through the warp. Hence 
in this illustration the angle of curva- 
ture of the weft is prominent; the 
most important point to which the 
reader's attention is invited is the un- 
The illustra- 
tion shows a thick place, which a long- 


evenness of the yarn. 


FIG. 34. 


er length of yarn revealed the exist- 
enge of, at several similar places in ad- 
dition to thinner parts. Many of the 
thicker portions, when subjected to a 
minuter examination, appeared as 
though several short fibres had rolled 
around each other and been entwined 
into a small hard lump or knot. 

The illustration at Fig. 36 was ob- 
tained from the yarn as it rested in a 
position most natural to its tenden- 
cies of rest. It, nevertheless, also re- 
veals very forcibly the unevenness of 


the yarn—the greatest defect perceiv- 
able being a thin place. 

The weft material in No. 2 cloth is 
identical with No. 3, hence it is not 
recessary to supply illustrations. The 
defective characteristics developed in 
the weft yarns of these two cloths 
was one of the factors which contrib- 
uted to the inferiority of Nos. 2 and 3 
textures as compared with that of 
No. 1. 

Some people have erroneously con- 
tended that any irregularity of a 
woolen yarn is a small matter, which 
ean be ignored when the goods for 
which yarns are intended have to be 
subjected to a milling, raising and 
brushing Thus, for exam- 
ple, one writer recently stated: “It is 
generally understood that the fibres of 
woolen yarns hardly dispose them- 
selves so regularly as those of cotton, 
consequently the ooziness of one is 
more marked than the other. This 
is due to the spreading character of 
the fibres. Therefore, a glance at the 


process. 


«opaque illustration of the yarn shows 


how irregular the yarn really is, but 
as weft yarn it is well adapted for fill- 
ing up the intersections of the woolen 
fabric.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

We have already sufficient 
data to enable us to arrive at the fol- 
lowing First, that the 
most perfect “cover” is obtained when 
the fabric is properly constructed, as 
set forth in the preceding pages, and 
with a sufficient margin as will allow 
the dyer, fuller and finisher to operate 
with his processes. 
Second, that the evenness of the sur- 
face of a dressed-face fabric is due 
almost entirely to the regularity of 
the yarp. Hence it becomes advisa- 
ble to consider, if only briefly, a few 
of the essential points in woolen yarn 
manipulations, which are factors con- 
tributing to the production of a good 
even woolen thread. 

The fundamental principle of all 
good carding is to secure a complete 
separation of the individual fibres, 
which necessitates as a cardinal prin- 


given 


conclusions: 


” 


advantageous 
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ciple, that the finer the stock the finer 
must be the card wire and the more 
humerous must be the points over any 
given area of the card clothing. 
Further, a who seeks the 
of a manufacturer using all 
yarns for dressed-face goods 
must not be too anxious to get a large 
quantity of stock through the carding 
machine, for he will not only reduce 
relatively the carding surface and thus 


spinner 
custom 
woolen 


tend to neutralize any good opening 
and thorough equalization of fibres, 
but may receive by 
some morning post a debit note for de- 


unexpectedly 


fective pieces, caused by uneven yarn, 
of which he has, unconsciously or 
otherwise, been the cause. 

advantage can be 
claimed by allowing the fibres of wool 
to pass rapidly any point of the card- 
ing The artificial arrange- 
ment of the fibres in the carding ma- 
chine, though not intended to be per- 


No possible 


surface. 


manent, is a factor which is very im- 
portant in assisting in the production 
yarn. The self-acting 
mule is the principal mechanical ele- 
ment in the arrangement of the fibres 
and construction of the woolen thread. 


of an even 


For fine wools the card wire should 
possess as perfectly smooth a surface 
as it is possible to obtain, so that the 
delicate fibre may be preserved from 
Since 
wool in its natural state is matted, it 
should be the aim of every producer 
the staples 
possible, 
means that the card must not 
full of of suffi- 
cient strength and number as is only 


injury ‘as much as_ possible. 


of woolen yarn to open 


with as few breakages as 
which 
be too wire, but yet 
necessary to adequately deal with the 
The attainment 
of this object may be facilitated by 
using wire in the leather clothing of 
the licker-in, a cross section of which 
is an oval figure, and necessarily so 
arranged in the leather foundation, 
that the resistance of the stock is op- 


stock to be opened. 


posed to the greater diameter of the 
card wire. 

As the material becomes more disen- 
tangled a greater carding surface is 


necessary, i. e.. more wire points in 


The 
ideal should be to treat the individual 
fibres as Round 
suited for in- 


contact with the stock carding. 


much as possible. 
wire is the form best 
creasing the carding surface as above, 
inasmuch as it aids the object with- 
out having the cloth too full of wire, 
assuming that a system of even dis- 
tribution is adopted. Twill and rib 
are among the 
The treatment of the individual 
fibres is partially by the 
pointed form of tooth: It is invaria- 
bly that the nearest ap- 
needle point is best 
adapted for this purpose, partly on ac- 
count of its ability to pierce the stock 
and draw away the material in finer 
quantities bulky portions. 
Though the needle point is not yet 
fully attained, it is to always 
keep in mind the ideal. 

Fine wool carding also involves that 
the card more 
closely adjusted than for those of me- 
dium or longer stapled wools, for the 
simple reason that it is necessary for 
the points of the card wire to be 
nearer each other so as to be able to 
thoroughly operate upon as many of 
the fibres, individually, as is possible, 
without any breakage of 
libres. The space between the roll- 
also, necessarily be de- 
as the material 
finishing end of the card and has thus 
become less entangled. This setting 
of the ecard cylinders for fine wools 


systems of setting 
best. 


assisted 


admitted 
proach to a 


instead of 


well 


cylinders should be 


causing 
ers, must 


creased reaches the 


should never be done by simple judg- 
ment of sight and hearing, but always 
by mechanical means, such as the em- 
the 


ployment of gauges, based 


upon 
Birmingham wire gauge or any other 
fixed The 
gauge best suited for each pair of cyl- 


system. count of wire 


inders may be determined by experi- 
ment and judgment with this favora- 
ble advantage, that each test and re- 
sult may, in a numerical sense, be 
systematically recorded for future ref- 
erence and guidance, whereas, on the 
contrary, one cannot record minute 
distances apart, of cylinders, by sim- 


ple judgment, to satisfy the numerous 
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portions of the carding engine and the 
In deter- 
of the 


carder’s 


various kinds of material. 
velocities 
the 
judgment may, to a certain extent, be 
to the 
than 


mining the surface 


various card cylinders, 
detriment 
of 


in 


exercised with less 


stock in process carding 
the the 


The cardinal principle, that 


would be case former in- 
stance. 
the 
and 


have a greater surface velocity than 


rollers which strip, draw, 


the 


open 


carry forward stock should 
those rollers which partially hold or 
retain the wool, must be well borne in 
mind. 

set 


However good the carding may 


be, its utility will be impaired if a pe- 


FIG. 


riodical and thorough cleaning be not 
the ma- 
until some 


maintained. Occasionally 


chines are allowed to run 
eylinders are so thoroughly embedded 
with small of 


wool that only a very small portion of 


entanglements short 


the card wire is visible. Consequently 
the work turned off is proportionately 
inferior in good, sound and even yarn. 
The accumulation of fibres into small 
knots, technically known as neps or 
motes, frequently pass into the carded 
material, being observed in the sliver 
as it leaves the cylinders. 
These are a serious detriment to the 


various 


production of a good, even yarn in-the 
drawing or attenuating process upon 
the self-acting mule. 

Too much attention cannot be paid 
to the breast and its complement of 
rollers for opening out the matted por- 
tions of scoured wool and so prevent- 


ing its being carried forward with 
comparatively little disentanglement, 
with the result that subsequent rollers 
have work to perform which they are 


I have seen the above 
of 


much increased in the carded wool by 


less able to do. 
various accumulations fibre very 
attempting to card a fine wool upon a 
set of cards more suitable for medium 
people seem to fall 
that the kind of 
card may be used successfully for va- 
of the 
are the 
peculiarities of the material which it 
to manipulate. 
prosecuting an inquiry into the differ- 
manipulation of the 
weft yarns used in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 tex- 
that, the 
material was identical in quality, the 


staples. 


Many 


into the error same 


classes wool, 


teeth 


rious providing 


card arranged to suit 


is required Upon 


ent processes of 


tures. IL found though raw 


36. 


preparation of the yarn for No. 1 cioth 
had different 
earder and spinner than that produced 
Nos. 2 and 3 


been entrusted to a 


fabrics, which were 
made upon the same machine. In the 
No. 1 weft yarn (Tig. 32), the 
machines were all suited for 


for 


case of 
various 
with a fine stapled wool and 
kept in good working order; the sliver 
was condensed to 4% to 5 skeins (York- 
shire), and drafted out upon the mule 
to 9% skeins, which is about equai to 
a draft of two, whereas in the manip- 
ulation of the fibrous material for 
Nos. 2 and 3 weft (Figs. 34 and 36), 
the fineness of the wires in the card 
clothing was throughout of a coarser 
set than would generally be consid- 
ered suitable for fine wools which are 
intended for dressed-face goods; and, 
finally, the material was condensed 
from 6 to 6% skeins and attenuated 
upon the mule to 9% and 10 skeins, 
equal to a draft of about 1.6 or, as 
will be observed, to an attenuation 
upon the mule frame of about 20 per 


dealing 
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cent. less than the weft for cloth 
No. 1. 

This at once raises the important 
questions: How near the required 
count is it safe to condense? and what 
amount of draft upon the mule is pro- 
ductive of best results? Various and 
diverse may be the opinions on these 
points, but an all-wool, of good qual- 
ity, should, to my mind, never have a 
draft of less than two, i. e., a carded 
sliver condensed to 10 skeins, should 
be drafted to not less than 20 skeins 
upon the mule. 

Since the mule frame is generally 
admitted to be the chief mechanical 
agent in producing the artificial ar- 
rangement of the fibres of the mod- 
ern woolen thread, it becomes in- 
creasingly evident that it should, at 
least, have a fair opportunity of exer- 
cising its proper influence upon the 
material, for, by the simultaneous 
drafting and twisting of repeated 
lengths (stretches) of thread, the 
fibres are caused to become arranged 
in a manner peculiar to the various 
lengths of fibre composing the sliver, 
which, though they cannot be said to 
be parallel, as in the case of a typical 
worsted thread, have nevertheless a 
specific arrangement. 

No doubt to a casual observer the 
woolen thread may appear to be a 
mere conglomeration of fibres ar- 
ranged in every conceivable direction, 
yet investigation reveals that the spe- 
cific arrangement of the fibres com- 
posing the woolen thread may be de- 
fined thus: The longer fibres are ar- 
ranged along the central axis or core 
of the thread, while the shorter grad- 
ually twist around the central axis of 
the longer fibres, resulting in a com- 
pound thread of varying lengths of 
fibre, forming a spiral twist around 
the central axis with every specie of 
fibre fringing out from the circum- 
ference. 

The typical woolen thread is a fac- 
tor which materially contributes to 
the milling or adhesive properties in 


the subsequent processes of dressed- 


face goods, due to the natural tenden- 
cies of the varns to interlock with 


each other at the first opportunity and 
so produce a compact structure. Con 
sequently all the foregoing resolves it 
self into the following: The manufac- 
turer should and usually does know 
what the complete requirements of 
the finished fabric are. Then he 
should seek to obtain these character- 
istics from the initial stages and not 
leave them to be obtained by later 
processes which, inadvertently, are 
sometimes considered more important 
factors in contributing to the produc- 
tion of the required result. It is un- 
wise to assume that blemishes or de- 
ficiencies in the preparatory stages 
‘an be totally remedied or covered up 
in the succeeding operations. 

Hence in onr concluding remarks 
upon dressed-face fabrics we venture 
to assert that it is not only essential 
to make a proper selection of suitable 
materials, but every process of manip 
ulation should be thoroughly adapted 
to the material in preparation 
Further, in briefly recapitulating the 
sectional conclusions of previous note, 
we repeat in a more collective form 
that no satisfactory finished fabric 
need be contemplated, however per- 
fect the machines may be, without 
giving minute attention to the minut 
est details through all the multiplicity 
of processes from the raw material to 
the finished product. 

Finally, summarizing the results of 
our investigations, the best and most 
perfect “cover” of weave on the sur- 
face of the cloth is primarily due to 
the construction of the cloth and to 
the fulling and finishing operations, 
while the most even surface of tex- 
ture is obtained by the regularity and 
uniformity of the woolen ‘weft used 
in the manufacture of dressed-face 
textures. 


(To be continued. 





—A business career that goes by fits 
and starts will not pay so well in the 
long run as a business that follows a 
course Inapped out for it and keeps in- 
creasing its advertising as the busi- 
ness demands it until the maximum is 
reached. 
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Chinese Carpet Wools. 


Sixty-four per cent. of the imports of 
wool into the United States, for 1897- 
98, consisted of wools for our carpet 
over 25 per cent. of 


The expor 


manufactures, 
which came from China. 
tation of wool from China is a grow 
ing trade of a comparatively recent 
The 
the province of 


origin. first consignments from 


Szechuan were sent 
from the interior to the coast only a 
few years ago. It is not until one 
reaches the extreme western or north- 
ern borders of the Chinese provinces 
that he meets with any flocks of sheep, 
and it is from Ta-chien-lu on the Thi- 
betaun border, and from Sung-pan, in 
the north of that the 
wool at present exported from Chung 
king is derived. A this 
wool is sent by river, 
is carried partly by pack animals and 
The wool is of good 


the province, 


portion of 
while some of it 


partly by river. 
quality, long in staple, soft to handle, 


but arrives in a bad condition, being 
wet and dirty. Of the 
liveries, not more than 10 per cent. are 
clipped fleeces, the bulk being in rope 
form, while all qualities and colors are 
lumped together, rendering careful 
sorting by the exporter, a necessity be- 
fore being marketable. The bulk of 
this wool is forwarded to New York, 
from American 


whole de 


to meet the demand 
carpet manufacturers, but this trade, 
like all others at this remote centre, is 
hampered by heavy charges and costly 
transport. 





Child Labor Law. 


It will soon become a rare thing in 
New York State to find a child under 
fourteen years of age at work in a 
factory or workshop. In the past, it 
has been very easy for a child who 
has been sent out of a factory by the 
inspector, to go back again 
after the inspector has left, but now, 
through an understanding between 
Chief Inspector Daniel O’Leary and all 
local school authorities of the State, 
child under the age 


quietly 


the moment a 


limit is found, his or her name is given 
to the local school superintendent or 
other person in charge, on blanks fur 
nished by the factory department and 
the child not only leaves the factory, 
but it is certain that he or she attends 
school. This arrangement has worked 
very satisfactorily for the time of its 
existence, for already many children 
have been sent to school who other- 
wise would grow up in ignorance. 
This arrangement makes very effec- 
tive “truant oflicers” out of the deputy 
factory inspectors, and with but little 
additional labor on their part. 


’ 





—United States Commercial Agent 
Atwell, writes from Roubaix, that the 
chamber of has ad- 
dressed a plea to the French Minister 
of Commerce in behalf of favoring 
the textile products of that region in 
a reciprocity treaty with the United 
States. 


local commerce 


Voluminous statistics on the 
submitted to the 
French government, which will be 
urged to do all in its power to secure 
for the manufacturers of Roubaix the 
benefits to be derived from the appli- 
cation of the reciprocity clause. 


subject are to be 





considered that bar- 
specific influence 
upon the indigo, apart from its effect 
upon the shade produced. Statements 
have appeared that the indigo rubs off 
less, and is attracted in larger quanti- 
ties, when the wool is previously dyed 
with barwood. This is, however, not 
the case; there is no inherent advan- 
tage in boiling with barwood beyond 
the modification of shade, which is 
produced thereby, and other dye- 
stuffs, which give a similar color, and 
which are not affected by the vat in- 
gredients, may be used instead of bar- 
wood. 


It has heen 


wood exerts some 


—Amongst the older artificial dyes, 
the use whereof has for some time 
been abandoned, two of the most in- 
resazurine 


teresting are and resoru- 


fine. 
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The Knit Goods Situation. 


The sharp winter weather so closely 
continued for this season of the year, 
and Christmas, coming together, have 
given the trade brisk ‘business, with 
promise of more. The markets, taken 
altogether, are not such as to warrant 
pessimistic views, yet an analysis of 
the situation does not indicate much 
advance, A steady, sizable volume of 
traffic is about all that can be expect- 
ed. unless there is a material change 
in general Cotton 
to have turned from bottom, and wool 
is steady. A general feeling of buoy- 
ancy is as prevalent now in the world 
of commerce 


conditions. seems 


as depression was a lit- 
tle more than a year ago. 
ernment 
getting into the hands of the masses. 

But to particulars. In ‘hosiery, cot- 
rather backward, al- 
though staple and fancy lines are in 
increasing demand. The supply is 
too large, however, to permit of bet- 


The gov- 


disbursements for war are 


ton goods are 


ter prices. 

English 
hosiery cannot feel hopeful on present 
business, although their spring trade 
is likely to be decidedly better. 


manufacturers of cotton 


Chemnitz is holding prices remark- 
ably 
small 


well, in view of 
number of 
shrinkage in fancies. 


By the way, fancy seamless hosiery 


the relatively 


buyers and the 


is in fully as poor request as other 
fancy lines. There is no exception to 
this department. It is 
thought that there will be an increase 
of hose with adjustable welts. There 
are enough makers 


of golf 


the frost in 


mourners among 


hose to form a consolation 
It was another case of “the 
merrier,” until a 
from which the 
The weeding out, now in prog- 


ress, will give careful, well-equipped 


meeting. 
more the certain 


point, reverse was 


true. 


manufacturers 
Sailing in 1899. 
The over confident people on fancies 


comparatively easy 


are extremely busy now—in crawling. 
They have got as far as to admit that 
the domestic market is “somewhat de- 
moralized.” Somewhat is 
good. [t is now more than six 
months since The Textile World be- 
gan emphasizing the danger in this di- 
rection, after previously advising cau- 
tion. 


certainly 


Pure silk embroidered goods are 
to be ventured the coming season. 

To turn to underwear. The recent 
spurt on heavy goods has added cour- 
age to light-weight prospects, and it 
may be said the trade is in a state to 
this prosperity 
that puts tn an appearance. Judging 
from the compressed spring buying al- 
ready seen, there is much more to 


accommodate all of 


come out. 
summer 


The intense heat of last 
hardly fail to have an 
effect here, for stocks generally were 
depleted in consequence. 
There is widespread 


ean 


expectation 
that the fall trade will open soon after 
New with more 
than for several seasons. 


Year's promptness 

Thus far. 
the talk about heavy weights for next 
year has been of the fairy-story order. 
Such taken 


provisional sort. 


orders as have 


are nearly all of a 


been 
“Indeterminate” is an expressive 
word to use in this connection. 
little and more’s the 
wonder, for the motto of the 


Prices 
show change, 
selling 
agent has peculiarly been of late, “the 
devil take the hindmost.” 

Low grade goods continue to engage 
The fall offer- 
ings show more taste and care in de- 


the bulk of attention. 


sign and workmanship than for some 
time, and cannot help proving a factor 
in their distribution, 
able. 


it is so notice- 
Jersey goods, for the time be- 
ing, at least, are crowding flat stuff. 


When you come to think of it, the 
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jersey will stretch so that dealers are 
not obliged to carry nearly as many 
sizes in stock. 

Holiday trade will show a decided 
advance over last year. Retailers are 
buying freely, although the invoices 
show a zreat range of styles and sizes. 
Every few days brings the small deal 
ers, who keep pecking away with the 
resoluteness of sparrows. Heavy 
knitted goods have sadly needed the 
which the low 


clearing out tempera 


tures brought. fetter margins are 


the thing most needful, but they are 


not likely to materialize unless the 


sharp spell is protracted. 





Automatic and Semi-Automutic Hosiery 
Machines. 


Editor Tertile World: 

The inquiry of your Western sub- 
scriber in the November issue as to 
whether he had better put in auto- 
matic machinery, brings up the much 


discussed question as to the relative 


merits of the different types of ma 


chinery. I do not mean by this the 
different makes, but the broad types 
of semi-automatic, three-quarters, 
seven-eighths, fifteen-sixteenths aud 
full automatics. It is a question that 
can be approached in the columns of a 
trade publication like yours only with 
circumspection, for, as the 


different ma- 


great 
comparative merits of 
largely matters of 


fair to exploit in 


chines are very 
opinion, it is not 
your reading columns the advantages 
But there 


are certain broad comparisons which 


of any particular machines. 


may be made, and for the benefit of 


your Western inquirer, and perhaps 
for some others who may be weighing 
the same problem in their minds, I 
venture to set forth herewith some 
comparative advantages of the two 
types of automatic and sem!-auto- 
matic machines as they appear to me 
from my experience as a manufac 
turer; and if my views differ from 
others who have also gained theirs by 
practical experience, I should be only 
too glad to be corrected, and hope to 


hear from them on the subject. | 


state frankly that my experience has 
been only with certain makes of ma- 
chines in each class, and | have as- 
sumed them to be typical of their 
class. 

First taking up the cost of the ma- 
chines. 
makes of both kinds of machiaes on 


As there are several different 


the market, each selling at somewhat 
different price, it is difficult to come at 
between the two 


a just average 


classes. It is, however, my opinion, 
that as the average automatic knitting 
machine is more complicated than rhe 
average semi-automatic, it. will 
more to manufacture them, and.conse 
quently costs more to install them in 


cost 


the mill. This extra cost is, however. 
I think, sometimes partially balanced 
in the long run by saving in repairs 
and wear and tear, for, as the former 
are entirely automatic, they make the 
changes in exact time, and so escape 
the jar and shock caused by unskilfu! 
knitters pulling them into gear at the 
wrong time, or rather trying te do so, 
thus breaking levers, clutches, ete. 
The question of the repair bill is de- 
pendent so greatly upon the machine 
itself, that perhaps a just 
conclusion can hardly be drawn be- 


however, 


tween the two types on this point. A 
poorly built automatic will cost more 
for repairs than a well built semi. 
Taking up the amount of production, 
I think the advantage is with the au 
machine. This is more 
marked on some classes of work than 
If the production is plain 
hose, the automatic machine will run 
on continuously, making the heel and 


tomatic 


on others. 


toe changes without stop, and putling 
in and taking out the reinforcing 
thread at the proper time, while the 
semi-automatic makes two stops each, 
at both heel and toe, while the rein- 
forcing thread is put in and taken out, 
and the machine changed from round, 
to back and forth work, and 
again to round work. The automatic 
also has another advantage on the 
cheap class of half hose, that are fin- 
ished with a sewed-on top, and are 


back 


sold to the retail merchants at from 
40 to 


60 cents per dozen. These 
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classes of hosiery can be knit on these 
machines in continuous strings, and 
afterward cut apart with shears; an 
automatic machine can probably pro- 
duce twenty-five per cent., or more, of 
these goods, than a semi-automatic. 

The difference between the two ma- 
chines is not so marked on hose and 
half hose where the ribbed top is 
transferred on, as both must be 
stopped for this purpose. The auto- 
matic has the advantage that, when it 
is started, it does not again stop until 
the hose is finished. But this advan- 
tage is somewhat offset by the fact 
that the heel thread carrier on the 
automatic is usually in the way in 
transferring. 

This superior capacity to produce 
would also obviate the necessity of 
purchasing several machines, as com- 
pared with semi-automatics, thus 
counter balancing the greater cost per 
machine spoken of above, and also 
saving something in floor space. 

The cost of labor of knitting is also 
in favor of the automatic. Let us 
suppose that with both systems the 
knitters received $1.00 per day on an 
average. Making plain hose, an aver- 
age knitter should watch and attend 
to fourteen heads at the same time, of 
automatic machinery. Each head 
will make three dozens a day, or forty- 
two dozens in all. At $1.00 per day, 
that is 2 2/5 cents per dozen. On 
semi-automatic machines, a knitter 
could not run more than eight heads, 
making 2% dozens a day per head, or 
twenty dozens a day in all, for which, 
at $1.00 per day, she would receive 5 
cents a dozen. In other classes of 
work the difference of cost of knitting 
would be in proportion. 

Let us now consider the item of im- 
perfections and waste made by the 
two systems. Here, in my opinion, I 
think the advantage is in favor of the 
semi-automatic, as my experience is 
that fewer holes requiring mending, 
fewer seconds, and less waste, is made 
on them than on the more complicated 
automatics. One reason for this is 
that the knitter has a good many 
more machines to watch, that they are 


spread over more space, and that con- 
sequently she can not as readily see a 
broken needle, or a slight imperfec- 
tion, as she would if she had less ma- 
chines and had them nearer together. 
Another fruitful source of imperfec- 
tions in an automatic, is the heel and 
toe thread. Frequently this reinfore- 
ing thread fails to run in at the proper 
time, and the result is the heel or toe 
is often half made before the rein- 
forcing commences. Then sometimes 
it fails to come out and runs quite a 
distance in the round work. This is 
the cause of a great many seconds. 
On the semi-automatics the heel and 
toe thread is put in and taken out by 
hand, and a careful operative seldom 
fails, hence fewer imperfections from 
this cause. 

Of course bad work can be done by 
a careless knitter on semi automatics 
at just this place. I remember one in- 
stance which will illustrate this point. 
The goods in the case were all wool 
half hose, with a merino heel thread 
50 per cent. cotton. One knitter in 
breaking this off often left the end so 
long that it reached into the first 
round of the foot some distance. As 
the goods were made of undyed yarn, 
these imperfections were not noticed 
by the inspectors, nor by any one until 
the hose were dyed, when a light 
streak was found part way across the 
instep, because the merino heel thread 
did not take the dye. 

The variety of work done on a semi- 
automatic is a little greater than that 
of-an automatic machine. Heels and 
toes of a different color from the body 
of the goods can easily be made as 
the machine stops at these points, and 
a different yarn can be substituted in 
place of the body yarn without any 
loss of time. 

No especial difference will be noticed 
in finishing automatic and semi-auto- 
matic work, except in looping the toes 
of such automatic goods as are cut 
apart with shears. It will be found 
more difficult to ravel these down to 
the row of stitches on the looper 
points, and the amount of waste will 
be greater. To sum up, then, the ad- 
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vantages in favor of each machine 
will be about as follows:— 

Automatic: Less number of ma- 
chines necessary for a given produc- 
tion; less cost for repairs; less floor 
space required; less cost per dozen 
for knitting. 

Semi Automatic: Less cost per each 
machine; less imperfections and less 
waste; less labor to loop; greater 
variety of work possible. 

AUTOMATIC. 





| Special Correspondence, | 


Hosiery and Underwear in Chemnitz. 


I wish I could come to you with 
words worth recording. This reflects 
the activities, if such they can be 
called, of the last four or five weeks 
as well as anything I can say. 

The hosiery world is waiting. I 
guess that is as good a word as any to 
picture the present position. Nobody 
knows just which way the cat will 
jump. The demand for nice lines is 
fair. Deep blacks, with brilliant 
white stripes, are still favorites. The 
deeper the black and the more bDril- 
liant the white the more willing are 
purchasers to pay an extra Groschen 
(2% cents). Staples go well. Blacks 
are the favorites again. Some fancies 
are selling, notably very nice grades. 
At a seance, in the Kaiser, last night, 
O’Connell, Arnold Constable’s man, 
one of the best informed men that 
come here, said: “No good salesmen 
will ever -offer a large line to good 
customers, unless it contains nice fan- 
cies, and among these some nice 
plaids. I'll have the best in the mar- 
ket and all there is in the market 
worth having for my salesmen to 
show.” This seemed solid and sensi- 
ble. O’Connell ought to know—I be- 
lieve Beers thinks thus. The fancies 
that are selling are very rich. Were 
last year’s lots confined to such goods, 
the fall in fancies would never have 
been recorded. Richelieus, Rem- 
brandts and ribbed are still running. 
I question whether the supply, in 
these lines, is up with demand. A 
few blues, some tans and other colors 


were sold, but m@ Db) oo meaus tag 
bunches. England and the East are 
making up for much that was lost in 
Canada and the United States by the 
new tariifs. Is it not interesting as 
well as surprising, this sending of 
Saxony’s textiles to England? Talk 
about carrying coals, etc., to Newcas- 
tle, England, so say Saxon knitters, is 
waking up. A few of her most 
thoughtful men, like Sir Swire Smith, 
recently knighted, Sir Philip Magnus, 
Mr. Redfern of the Kensington Mu- 
seum and Mr. Quilter, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Knitters’ Monthly, are 
making public opinion and propagan- 
da in favor of better textile and tech- 
nical schools. 

The glove trade was never better, 
certainly not since McKinley’s bill 
began to bear down heavily on the 
products of these parts. The leading 
lines are nice lisles, silks, half silks 
and satins. It is doubtful whether 
even the biggest and best houses can 
carry more orders than were booked 
weeks ago; that is, whether they can 
fill on time. The biggest buyer is not 
the United States, but France and 
England. It is astonishing how many 
France has taken. Buttons are still 
the rage. No one wants anything else. 
Some lisles that I have seen are per- 
fectly “lovely,’’ and the price, consid- 
ering quality and finish, ridiculously 
Of course they must be, to 
way in your country against 


small. 
make 
kids. 

Here a falling off in underwear is 
recorded. Of course it is hard to say 
whether half that one hears is so or 
not. Some houses have their hands 
full. These are houses that have al- 
ways held to the very best business 
maxims. Sporting goods, successful 
so long, are giving way to sweaters. 
Golfers, cricketers, boat men, hunters, 
bikers, ete., go in more and more for 
the sweaters. They look ugly, any- 
thing but esthetic, but they are com- 
fortable and they prevent colds. Re- 
cent estimates put the exports to the 
States, during October, at a little over 
$100,000; cotton and woolen hose, less 
than $2,000: cotton gloves about $8,500: 
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silk, a little less than $2,000; woolen 
gloves, $8,000. 

How hard a time manufacturers are 
having, to hold the United States 
market, will never be known. It is 
astonishing how successful they are 
in some lines. Of course this is in 
grades you have hardly begun to 
make, above the $1.25, or $1.50 to $2.00 
limit. ‘The time was, back in 1890, 
when Saxony sent more goods, cer- 
tainly almost as many, to the United 
States, than to all other countries 
combined. All this has changed or is 
changing. 

ARISTIDE. 

Chemnitz, Saxony. 





Making Hosiery. 


Editor Textile World: 

Western manufacturer’s inquiries 
in November number are hard to an- 
swer in a single article for publica- 
tion; and to fully explain the matter 
would take several exchanges of cor- 
respondence; but if it can ‘be boiled 
down to plain facts I will make a 
brave effort to do so. 

In the making of children’s ribbed 
hose, 5 to 91%, the average weight is 
from 1.6 to 2 pounds per dozen, the 
heavier the goods generally the 
coarser the gauge, although some- 
times a heavier yarn is used. As to 
size of machines for this class of 
work, I will give a list, or table, from 
which he can form some ideas, and 
not go astray if he should adopt the 
same. 

Size. 5-5? 6-6? 

Auto. Knitters.... 2‘\sin.2% 

Ribbers ‘ 8% 68% ~—O 83 
Needles in Auto 

matic . 92 #100 WS 120 

Needles in Ribber.. 132 140 148 160 
Use about 10s to 12s single yarn. 

The leg is always made with more 
stitches than the foot, which necess!- 
tates putting two stitches on one 
needle when the top is ‘transferred. 
This. also, determines the cost of 
knitting, more or less, as the quantity 
of doubled stitches are increased or 
diminished. The same diameter ma- 
chines can be built with more or less 
needles as desired by manufacturers. 


WORLD 


Goods made on above machines in the 
East would cost about 60 cents per 
doz., and sell for about 75 cents, to 
weigh about 1.8 average. 

Your Western manufacturer's com- 
petitor is probably making a cut foot 
stocking, or not paying his yarn bills. 

Half hose made on 3% inch % auto- 
matics, rib top, made on 4% inch rib- 
ber, in 160 to 200-needle goods, are 
salable in weights of 1 to 14 pounds, 
costing from 45 to 65 cents, and selling 
from 60 to 90 cents per dozen. Goods 
of 160 and 176 are good sellers, and 
“standard” ladies’ hose are made on 
160 to 200-needle machines, average 
weight 1-12 per dozen, and will sell at 
from 70 cents to $1 per dozen. 

Knit all goods in the gray and ship 
to some reliable fast black dyer. 
Goods finish much better when done 
this way, and there is less liability of 
seconds and mending. Should advise 
starting .on cotton, as there is less 
risk to take in making the experi- 
ment. The several makes of % auto- 
matic Knitters have their faults and 
also their virtues. One should use his 
own fancy in a selection of machines. 


KNITTER. 





Making Hosiery in a Small Mill. 


Editor Textile World: 

I notice in your November issue 
what “Hosiery” has to say in regard 
to running a small hosiery mill in the 
West. Now a man to do a small busi- 
ness has got to be a practical knitter 
and work himself and look sharply 
that there is nothing wasted. I am 
running a small knitting mill in the 
West and I find no trouble in meet- 
ing competition. “Hosiery” must 
either pay too much for his yarn, or 
too much for labor. I am _ prob- 
ably using the same kind of machines 
that he is. I will admit that a large 
hosiery plant with automatic ma- 
chines can make geods cheaper than I 
ean, but to offset that item I have no 
agent or superintendent drawing a 
big salary, or two or three bosses to 
pay. I am my own boss and fixer. I 
would advise “Hosiery” to investigate 
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and see if there is any possible leak 
where his profits are going. I find 
that I cannot make cotton goods and 
with the East. I make 
nothing but wool goods. I find that 
rib goods pay the best as they cost 
make and are better sellers. 
If your correspondent will write me, 
perhaps I can give him some informa- 
tion how to make a profit with the 
machines he has. 


compete 


less to 


UTAH. 





The Universal System of Winding 
Yarns. 


The importance to knitters of receiv- 
ing their yarn in a shape that ean be 
readily used without waste or break- 
age, requires no comments from us. 
Much time and money have been ex- 
pended in experiments toward improv- 
ing methods of winding yarn, to meet 
the economical requirements of knit- 
ters. The method in common use for 
the last number of years, has been 
that known as “drum winding,” in ar- 


ranging the yarn in a conical form. 
The machines used for this latter pur- 
pose have been of two types, one an 
English, and the other an American, 


invention. The mechanical structure 
of these two machines, though dis- 
similar, have effected, practically, the 
saine results. 

The latest improved system, known 
as the Universal Winding System, is 
meeting with remarkable success, as 
was impressed upon us during a re- 
cent visit to the office of a large yarn 
merchant, numerous inquiries 
for yarns wound according t@ it, were 
shown to us. We areconvincedthat its 
general introduction is simply a ques- 
tion of time, not only for use in knit- 
ting, but in weaving, mills, the latter 
for loom shuttle cop winding, with a 
prospect of its introduction into the 
processes of warping and beaming. 

It has been, we believe, the almost 
universal custom of knitters, hereto- 
fore, to rewind a part of the yarn re- 
eeived by them, on the ordinary drum 
wound cones. Now, it can be readily 
understood that it would be greatly to 


whose 


the advantage of knitters if the yarn 
received by them could be delivered to 
their knitting machines in a proper 
condition, without the expense of re- 
winding. The less handling the yarn 
receives after it is spun, the better is 
its condition for application to the 
knitting machine, as handling, 
or winding, strains, roughens, or 
otherwise damages the yarn to a cer- 
tain extent. 

Yarn for the knitting trade has here- 
tofore beenshipped on mule cops, to be 
wound in the knitting mill, or has been 
primarily wound in the yarn mill in 
conical form upon drum winders, for 
In the first case, the mule 


each 


shipment. 


cops are frequently broken and dam 
aged in transportation, producing 
much waste in rewinding. In the sec- 
ond case, it entails the rewinding of 
the drum wound cones, making an ex- 
tra handling of the yarn, with extra 
machinery and operatives. When the 
yarn from tbe 
mule cops, or from the 
drum wound cones on to bobbins, the 
delivery of the yarn to knitting ma. 
chines is not always uniform, produce- 
ing uneven knitting and the ciouding 
of the fabric. 

From the illustrations which accom- 
pany this article, it will be readily 
seen that the Universal cone is a dis- 
tinct improvement over the drum 
wound one. After considerable legal 


has been wound 


rewound 
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contention before the United States 
Patent Commissioner, a patent has 
been granted, on the peculiar method 
of winding yarn, to the Universal 
Winding Company, Boston, Mass., of 
whom fuller particulars can be ob- 
tained. 

The machine upon which this sys- 
tem of coning is done, takes the yarn 
from the mule cops, or frame bobbin, 
with absolute regularity, and winds it 
in conical form, with uniform tension, 
and with accuracy that when 
placed upon the knitting machine the 
yarn runs from start to finish with 
equal freedom, uni- 
form fabric. The yarn is handled by 


such 


and produces a 


DRUM WOUND CONE, 


this machine in such a way as not to 
impair its strength or surface, and is 
in perfect condition for delivery to its 
ultimate purpose. The yarn is cleaned 
from loose slubs or specks, by running 
between polished fingers, ar- 
ranged to deflect the path of the yarn, 
and bear with uniform resistance 
against the surface. The tension of 
the Universal machines is susceptible 
of the most delicate adjustment, and 
can be adapted to winding the most 
delicate yarns without straining them. 

The Universal cone winder, in addi- 
tion to handling the yarn with abso- 
lute uniformity, cleans it of loose im- 
perfections; and winding all the coils— 


steel 


crossing the yarn regularly without in- 
tervening spaces—builds the same into 
conical form under the most favorable 
conditions for preservation and for de- 
livery to the machines upon which it 
is used. The, winders are built to run 
at very high speed, thus effecting a 
large saving in floor space in the mill. 
Their construction is such as to facili- 
tate the handling of the yarn, ena- 
bling the operator to turn off a larger 
quantity of yarn per day than on ordi- 
nary winding machines. 
The agent of a large 
writes, in regard to the 
effected in his mill, by using the Uni- 
into a 


yarn mill 
saving 


versal cones, that he can put 
given size packing case, over 70 per 
cent. wound according to 
the Universal than by any 
other system that he ever tried, thus 
handling and 


more yarn 
system, 
cases, 


saving cost in 


transportation. 





--The great difference between 


fancy andplain flat knitters,isthat the 
fancy knitters have two sets of beds, 


whereas the plain have only one set. 
In the two sets, one set is for de- 
signing, while the other is an ordi- 
nary set. The designing needles dif- 
fer from the plain by having an ad- 
ditional shank lying in tricks under 
them. On these the designing cards 
work, and accordingly when they are 
punched, so the needles may be in or 
out of position, so that a different lot 
of needles may knit at each course if 
desired, and as the different colored 
threads are used, those needles knit 
where that color is to appear in the 
design, and when another color is used, 
then the needles knit which have that 
eolor in the design. In designing and 
nopping machines the needle beds are 
deep enough to allow of two separate 
sets of cams working across the ma- 
chine. The needles are then of two 
lengths, so that the top set of cams 
act upon the short needles, and the 
bottom set on the long needles, and 
each set work independently of one 
another, as regards position to act 
on the needles, but the whole of the 
cams act together. 
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—The Spinners’ Section of the Aus- 
trian Cotton Manufacturers’ 
tion, has proposed a conference with a 


general 


Associa- 
view to an agreement for a 
curtailment of the production of cot- 
ton yarns in Austria. It is, however, 
reported from Prague that several of 
the largest spinners in Bohemia have 
declined to reduce their output on the 
ground that they have no intention of 
increasing the number of their spin- 
hand, 
necessity for a reduction of those run- 


dles, on the one and see no 


ning, on the other, as they are fully 
employed. Apart altogether from the 
movement for a curtailment, special 
efforts are being made to extend the 
Austrian cotton yarns 
the quotations 

much 
the 


home 


markets for 
in Russia where 
offer a 
margin of than 
in the Austro-Hungarian mar- 
kets. It is admitted, that 
there are difficulties in the 
way of Austrian competition with the 
The spin- 


seem to wider 


profit prices 
however, 


many 


cotton spinnérs of Russia. 
ning industry in Russia and Poland is 
organized on a much larger and more 
than in Austria, it is 
supplied largely with 
and is protected by high import duties. 
the Government 


effective scale 


native cotton 


Moreover, Russian 


is contemplating a further advance in 


the tariff. 


—Every effort is being made to re- 
duce the items that enter into the 
cost of cotton after leaving the plan- 
tation. The latest in Texas is 
that of a new rule established by the 
of that State, 
prohibiting from paying 
more than eight per hundred 
pounds out of their freight rate for 
compressage. This, of course, means 
that the compresses shall receive 
eight instead of ten cents per hundred 
pounds, or 40 instead of 50 cents per 
bale. It appears that the large com- 
press companies, like those estab- 
Hshed at Houston and Galveston, do 
not feel particularly uneasy about the 
matter, but apparently rather favor 
it, because of their anticipation that it 
the interior compress 


one 


Railroad Commission 
railroads 


cents 


will crowd out 


companies, so that they will get a 
larger proportion of the busi- 
ness than heretofore. Their surmise 
seems to have some foundation, from 
the fact that all interior compress 
companies are protesting vigorously 
against this rule, saying that they 
cannot live and do business at this low 
charge. 


much 


—According to a recent publication 
of the Belgian Minister of Industry 
and Labor, the number of technical, 
trade, commercial, and domestic econ- 
omy schools subsidized by the Belgian 
In 1896, the num- 
these 376. 
1897, shops 
for boys Were closed in West Flanders. 


government is 410. 
ber of 
During 


institutions was 


three apprentice 
institu- 
established 


Among others the following 


tions for boys were dur- 


ing the same year: A weaving school 
at Oostacker, and a school of design 


apd weaving at Anthines. 


There is a consensus of intelligent 
opinion that the next great American 
development will be the covering of 
the Pacific Ocean with fleets of steam- 
ships, and that it will be followed by 
the resumption of our old-time posi- 
tion on the high seas, when the flag 
of the United States was seen in every 
port. 


Odorless Oil. 


Our attention has been called to an 
was put on the 
market and which, if the claims of the 
manufactnrers are substantiated, as 
they seem to be, will prove very use- 
ful for knitters, insomuch as it will do 
away with the necessity of washing 
the goods to rid them of oil. The 
manufacturers of this oil claim that it 
does not turn matter 
how long they may be packed, on re- 
moving the cover of the box, there is 
no disagreeable odor. We are in- 
formed tbat ‘a certain knitting mill has 
been using it in the manufacture of 
sweaters, and does not wash them out 
after they are made, and is getting 
most satisfactory results. 


oil which recently 


rancid, and no 
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ELECTRICITY—STEAM—WATER. 


Riding Cut-Off Valves. 


W. A. MORRISON. 

The term riding cut-off valves, as 
applied to the steam engine of today, 
is quite different in its meaning and 
application from what it was filcy or 
more years ago. 

Anyone who was familiar with the 
few varieties of those days, also with 





noted stationary engine builder of the 
day. 

Considerable progress had been 
made in river and sound steamers in 
the vicinity of New York and Phila- 
delphia, which led the builders of 
steam machinery in these cities to 
turn their attention to the best form 
of engine for side wheel boats. The 
result was almost invariably the 
beam engine with long stroke for both 


























those that are prominent today, and 
has watched with a good deal of care 
the various stages of progress and vi- 
cissitude which marked their 
path, readily exclaim, “Is there 
much that is new?” In the valve itself, 
nothing; but in the application of 
scientific principles governing its ac- 
tion, everything. 

Previous to 1843 very little had been 
done in regard to using an independ- 
ent cut-off valve operating with its 
own eccentric. About that time, how- 
ever, Otis Tufts became known as the 


have 
can 




















steam and exhaust, having 


valves with little or no cut-off, which 


poppet 


Few 
had 


fixed as then understood. 
frame upright 
been built for boats. 
later, Sickels intro- 
duced the variable cut-off, that is, it 
was made so by the engineer chang- 
ing the position of the cams as his 
judgment might deem best to produce 
the required result, which was done 
while the engine was in operation. 
This all occurred previous to the ad- 
vent of George H. Corliss, his first pa- 


was 
gallows engines 


Several years 
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brought about in 1847 
while in the employ of Fairbanks & 
Bancroft at the old India 
Point, Providence, during the time he 
there, He 
first nian to make a successful appli- 


tents being 


works at 


was draftsman being the 
cation of the drop motion cut-off, as 
adapted to the main valves of the en- 
gine to control the speed by the action 
of the governor, Bolton & Watt having 
applied the principle in connection 
with poppet valves many years before 
without success. 

Otis Tufts, previous to 1840 had been 
in business some time as a builder of 
hand power printing presses, having a 
shop on what was called Sea St., now 
Federal, Boston, about in the vicinity 


m 


valve seat, thus as he claimed, develop- 
ing the principle before 
reaching the ports of the main valve 
which were at each end. 

This was a stepping stone to the rid- 


expansive 


ing cut-off valve which soon made its 
appearance. 

Allen & Endicott, of Cambridgeport, 
New England to in- 
troduce it on their horizontal engines, 
chest the 


were the first in 
by extending the steam 
whole length of the cylinder, contain- 
ing both long valves, the cut-off riding 
on the back of the main valve. 

Chubbuck & Son, Boston, also intro- 
duced the same plan on their upright 
engines soon after. 

Adams & Co., afterwards the Fulton 
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of East St. In 1845 the writer 
employed at the shop on Hawley St., 
rear of Trinity Church, both 
shops being operated at this time by 
Tufts. 

But few large had 
built at this time, but these were very 


was 


in the 


engines been 
successfully worked, as the workman- 
ship was first class in every respect, 
which, more than anything else, made 
his business a success. 

Not long previous to this, Tufts in- 
vented ealled his cut-off 
expansion This 
round in form, and located outside of 
a short 


what he 


chest valve. was 


the main steam chest, with 
valve operated by a separate eccentric, 
two ports opened into the cover of the 


main steam chest which served as the 


Works, later Me- 
Laughlin & Son, built their engine on 


Iron Boston, and 
the same plan, the steam chests being 
cylinder, the 
towards the ports. <A 


all on the side of the 


lower edge 
spring on the back was usually used 
to keep the faces of the valves against 
the seat. All these different 


used two eccentrics. 


builders 


both 
young and old, would smile at the idea 


Today advanced engineers, 
of placing an expansion steam chest 
and 
while it ex- 


another, with 
hold the steam 


panded, expecting after the steam had 


outside of ports 


valve to 
passed through the main port to ex- 
pand still further ip the cylinder. 
While Otis Tufts was a leading man 
of his day, he very cooly said to the 
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writer when about to make an engage- 
ment to enter his employ in September 
1845, that he believed he had got per- 
fection in the steam engine, yet with- 
in ten years Corliss had taken posses- 
sion of the field, and Tufts was com- 
pelled to abandon the steam engine 
business, and turned his attention to 
the elevator business, which has be- 
come a great success. 

Just before the advent of Corliss, the 
English builders had made consider- 
able advance on the other side of the 
ocean, in short stroke fast running en- 
gines, and as the feeling in this coun- 
try was in that direction, Corliss 
found that it must be discouraged, for 
he saw he could not at that time, 
make his automatic drop cut-off work, 
with high speed and short stroke. 
The career of short stroke high speed 
engines was short, for Corliss soon ob- 
tained the field in this country as well 
as Europe. 

In 1856 the Burden Iron Works, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., commenced the busi- 
ness of building a high grade of sta- 
tionary horizontal engines with long 
main slide valves with ports at each 
end of the cylinder, and having riding 
cut-offs with steam chests on top of 
the cylinder. 

This style prevailed in New York 
and throughout the West, wherever 
stationary engines were beginning to 
be built, the application of the steam 
chest to the side of the cylinder being 
confined almost exclusively to the 
New England states. 

In the early sixties, a number of 
goo variable cut-off engines were 
built with the riding cut-off, among 
which were the Babcock & Wilcox, in- 
vented by Geo. H. Babcock. The cut- 
off being operated by the pressure 
from the steam chest, controlled by 
auxiliary valve operated by the gov- 
ernor. 

In the fall of 1866, the writer went 
to the Erie Basin Iron Works, Brook- 
lyn, as superintendent, where a num- 
ber of these engines were built, and 
proved satisfactory for some time, but 
the mechanism was too costly and 


complicated for general use, being 
liable to get out of order. 

The Buckeye engine, of Salem, Ohio, 
another popular engine, having a 
riding valve, was introduced about 
1864, meeting with great success to- 
day. 

Previous to 1860 a number of variae- 
ble plain side valve engines were 
built with independent cut-off valve 
and eccentrics; the engines were all 
horizontal and had a screw attached 
to the cut-off valve stem, which pro- 
jected through the back end of the 
steam chest, thus enabling the engi- 
neer to change the cut-off at pleasure, 
within certain limits, while the engine 
was running. A few such engines are 
built today, for large saw mills, plan- 
ing mills, and places where cheap fuel 
can be used. 

About 1864 a Mr. Rider invented the 
“Rider” cut-off engine, which is a rid- 
ing cut-off, the port for the cut-off be- 
ing located on the back of the main 
valve. The valve is turned to fit the 
radius of the seat, and has a perpen- 
dicular movement controlled by the 
governor. The main valve has a hori- 
zontal movement controlled by the 
main eccentric. The effect of these 
opposite movements at the same time, 
is to change the volume of steam pass- 
ing through the diagonal opening to 
suit the work. 

In setting the valves of any steam 
engine whether riding cut-off or not, 
the same general rules should always 
be closely observed. First take, for 
example, the old plain, flat, slide valve 
horizontal engine as built by this 
Tufts before referred to in this article. 

Fig. 1, represents a perpendicular 
section of the cylinder, steam chests 
and valves cutting through the main 
steam chest from each end as far as 
the expansion chest, which then shows 
the seat of the cut-off valve being the 
eover of the main valve, all the ports 
are clearly shown. The exhaust ports 
are shown in dotted lines opening on 
the under side to the exhaust ports, 
which convey the exhaust under the 
main valve to the exhaust port 
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through a passage to the centre and 
out of the exhaust pipe at the bottom 
of the cylinder. This is not a riding 
cut-off but immediately preceded it as 
previously explained. 

To set the valves of this engine, 
place the crank on the back centre, the 
engine and valve gear being all con- 
nected, revolve the eccentric (being 
lost on the shaft) to the extreme throw 
at each end, mark the seat of the 
valve with a slight line or mark, if the 
lap is the same at each end, the eccen- 
tric rod and connections are the right 
length, if not right, make them so by 
altering the lengths by the screw, or 
putting in lines as circumstances may 
require, but make the laps equal. The 
throw of the eccentric should be the 
width of both steam ports and both 
laps of the main valves. 

Place the engine on the back centre 
again, and if the engine is to run for- 
ward or over as it is usually termed, 
place the eccentric forward of the 
crank sufficient to give for a very slow 
moving engine, an opening of the 
valve, just discernible for medium 
speed, about one-sixteenth of an inch 
for a fast speed, with a short stroke 
three thirty-seconds of an inch. If the 
engine is to run backward or under 
place the eccentric back of the crank, 
in all cases be sure that the eccentric 
is advancing with the crank, also be 
sure when moving the engine while 
setting the valves, that the eccentric 
is properly secured. 

To set the cut-off, the same method 
is applied to this engine as to one with 
a riding cut-off. Square the cut-off ec- 
centric in the same manner as for the 
main eccentrics, give the cut-off valve 
a full port at the beginning of the 
stroke, note the point (as you turn the 
engine from one centre to the other) 
where the steam cuts off, if a simple 
valve with two ports, if the valve is 
the right length, and the throw of the 
eccentric is correct, it will cut off at 
both ends alike. 

On a riding cut-off with a valve for 
each port, the adjustment will be 
made by altering the length of the 
cut-off valve stem to suit each valve, 


where the cut-off is not automatic, but 
made variable by changing the posi- 
tion of the valves by hand. A wheel 
attached to a screw with marks to 
designate the point of cut-off is used 
largely with success as applied to 
plain, flat cut-off riding valves. 

In regard to the exhaust valve of 
the old style, the lap should be the 
right width to open at the beginning 
of the stroke. In all cases when the 
main valves of an engine are properly 
set, they should not be disturbed ex- 
cept in cases of wear in the connec- 
tions where a new adjustment may 
be necessary. 

In all cases in the setting of valves 
for riding cut-offs, whether automatic 
or not, these methods are all that are 
necessary to use, except in the case of 
a fly ball governor which should be 
raised its full height to determine the 
point of cut-off. In a shaft governor, 
the levers should be thrown out 
the full length. This last ap- 
plies mostly to positive motion cut- 
offs. In the drop motion cut-offs, as 
the Corliss, Greene and some others 
the regniating movement is applied di- 
rect to the main valves, no separate 
cut-offs are used. 

These rules apply to all engines that 
take the steam direct from the steam 
chest, and the ports open from the 
ends of the valves. 

Engines that admit the steam to the 
ports through the valve, and exhaust 
at the end into the steam chest, re- 
quire eccentrics and valves to move in 
the opposite direction, for the reason 
that the ports open on the inner edge, 
while in the other case they open on 
the outer edge. 


—Many complicated pieces of appa- 
ratus are proposed for mercerizing, 


and they are very costly. Identical ef- 
fects, can, it is said, be produced with 
quite a simple arrangement. Anyone 
who possesses a continuous wide soap- 
ing machine and a stretching frame 
drying machine can produce goods 
with a silky lustre quite as good as 
that obtained with any of the expen- 
sive contrivances. 
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Chalk Talks. 


FROM BOILER TO CONDENSER. 


In response to a number of inquiries 


we will attempt to explain in a simple 
manner, the course of 
the time it 


is discharged 


and accurate 
steam 


boiler until it 


leaves the 
the 


from 
from 
condenser. 
Referring to the 
the plate, a sectional view of a steam 


upper section of 
cylinder, jet condenser, air pump and 
exhaust piping is shown. An arrange- 
ment which is in common use. 

The high 
represented by dark shading, and the 


pressure steam “aa’”’ is 
low pressure or expanded steam “bb” 
by lighter shading. 

The steam enters the side ‘aa,’ 
eut off, and takes place 
moving the piston in the direction of 
the arrow to the end of the stroke. 
The exhaust valve’ now opens 
the piston starts to return. The 
pressure steam instead of passing di 
rect to the atmosphere, as is the case 


’ 


is 


expansion 


and 
low 


of a high pressure engine, flows into 
a chamber “c,” and is brought in con- 
tact with a spray of cold water. The 
heat the water, 
the and 
in volume, thus forming a vacuum. It 


being absorbed by 


steam is condensed reduced 
is, however, necessary to remove the 
formed by the 
steam together with the 
mitted to condense the steam, also a 
small amount of air and vapor. [Tor 
required, 


water condensed 


water ad 


this purpose, a 
which is called the air pump. 

This arrangement is known as the 
jet condenser, similar to that invent- 
ed by James Watt, about one hundred 
years ago. The “a” which is 
placed in the exhaust pipe is for the 
of shutting off the steam 
from the condenser in of acci- 
dent: to same. The automatic valve 
“e” opening under pressure allowing 
the steam to to the atmos- 
phere and closing automatically under 
a vacuum. 


pump is 


valve 


purpose 
case 


escape 


Keeping constantly at it is the key 
to successful advertising. 
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Lining up an Engine. 
ROBERT GRIMSHAW. 


There are few things which show 
the care and ability of an engineer or 
a machinist more than this matter of 
lining up. Some call to mind the old 
proverb that “every hair of a carpen- 
ter’s head is an eighth of an inch in 
diumeter,” owing to the fact that the 
average carpenter will work to an 
eighth of an inch where almost every 
other mechanic would work to a hair’s 
breadth. Others seem to appreciate 
the fact that a very slight variation at 
the cylinder end of the engine may 
amount to a great deal at the crank- 
pin. 

The first thing to do is to see that 
the foundation is level and firm; sec- 
ond that the engine-bed is as nearly 
level as is practical to get at with the 
aid of levels and of sighting-strips. 
The bed must be leveled both length- 
and crosswise. If it is so in 
these two directions it will be in every 
diagonal direction also. The longer 
the level used, the more accurate the 
result that can be got. 
cross-leveling, 


wise 


there is 
not a chance to use a long level, the 
sighting-strips will often come in very 
handy. They are simply long and ab- 
solutely straight and parallel strips of 
of equal 
Being laid 
the 


lor where 


wood (preferably 
width, and used in pairs. 
crosswise on the engine, as on 
guides, at opposite ends, as far apart 
as possible, and one of them being 
shown to be perfectly horizontal by 
the application of the level, the other 
should “sight fair’ with it at both 
ends. A very slight twist will bring 
one end or the other, or both, of one 
of the out of with the 
other. 

The circularity and parallelism of 
the ecylinder-bore having been proved 
by a piece of stout wire, pointed at 


cherry) 


strips, line 


both ends, and just as long as ithe 
diameter of the bore, the cylinder may 
be shown to be level, if it is a hori- 
zontal engine (and we are talking now 
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only of horizontal engines) by the ap- 
plication of the level. 

The truth of the flanges may be 
tested by a steel square and the level; 
this is desirable in those cases where 
the guides are on a distance-piece 
bolted to the cylinder. The flange- 
faces may be plumb, yet skew horizon- 
tally with the cylinder-bore; this can- 
not be shown by the plumb, square or 
level: and either of these faults is a 
most serious one, which does not hap- 
pen once in a hundred times but which 
when it is found to be the case, gives 
so much trouble at first and after- 
wards as to call for its being remedied 
by the builders—that is, in those 
cases where the guides are bolted to 
the flanges, or the cylinder bolted as 
in the Porter (so-called Tangye) pat- 
tern. 

The guides may be tested for level) 
by the level. If they are level, and if 
the cylinder-bore is circular, parallel 
and level, the guides, if level length- 
wise and crosswise, will be parallel 
with the cylinder-axis and at right 
angles with the cylinder-flanges. 

If the guides are higher at one end 
than at the other, it will be shown by 
the level. If they are askew, that may 
be shown by the sighting-strips. 

To be sure that the guides are in 
line with the cylinder-bore there are 
two ways, one to be sure that they are 
square with the face of the tlange 
which bolts to the cylinder and which 
constitutes one cylinder-head. If the 
cylinder-flanges are square with the 
bore, and the guides are square with 
the face of the head, then the guides 
will be parallel with the cylinder-bore. 

Where this distance-piece construc- 
tion is not followed, the guides will 
have to be lined with the cylinder-bore 
by a cord passing through the centre 
of the bore, being there held at the 
rear or “out” end by a strip wedged 
into the bore, and passing at the other 
end of the bore through a “spider” 
made of metal for the purpose, or of 
wood for the special occasion, this 
line being prolonged as far as possible 
beyond the crank. 


If the shaft when laid in its bearings 
is higher at one end than at the other, 
that may usually be shown by the 
level, or by a plumb held against the 
crank-web or disk—this last, however, 
assuming that the crank is truly at 
right angles with the shaft-centre. 
If the shaft is no higher at one end 
than at the other, but is out of square 
with the ecylinder-bore in a_ horizon- 
tal plane, that may be shown (assum- 
ing that the crank is at right angles 
with the shaft) by applying a sighting- 
strip horizontally to the face of the 
crank-web or disk, and sighting a 
point at a known distance from the 
eylinder-bore; this being determined 
by T-squares from the centre cord. 
The crank-pin will show, by being fur- 
ther from the centre-line when on one 
of the dead centres than on the other, 
whether or not the crank is at right 
angles crosswise to the cylinder-bore 
in the horizontal plane. 

The shaft-bearings can be tested in- 
dependently of the shaft, with the lat- 
ter removed, by drawing a_ cord 
through their centres. The piston 
head must be made exactly. central 
with the cylinder-bore, and the cross- 
head made at the proper height with 
the latter, and also square with it and 
with the guides. 

To recapitulate: The following are 
the points to which suspicion must be 
directed and where correction must be 
removed for them if they are not 
found correct: 

Cylinder Bore:—Level. 

Front Cylinder Flanges:—Plumb and 
at right angles with the cylinder- 
bore. 

Guides :—Level lengthwise and cross- 
wise; parallel with the cylinder-bore; 
at right angles to the cylinder-flange. 

Crank:—Level; at right angles with 
the cylinder-bore; at the same hight 
with the cylinder-bore. 

Piston:—Central with the cylinder- 
bore. 

Crosshead:—Central with the cylin- 
der-bore, at right angles throughout, 
and at the proper hight. 
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Dye Recipes for January. 


The following recipes appear in the Dyers’ Supplement, which is issued each month by 


the TexTILEe 


oRLD. The Sapplement contains the colored samples, dyed aceording to 


recipes given. The selection of samples is carefully made, and it is the aim to show shades 
which are of especial interest to the dyer, and which the requirements of the market 


demand. The Dyers’ Supplement is a 16 pa, 


vation. Subscription price for the TEXTILE 


Recire No. 1. 

Orange on Cotton Yarn. 
Orange on 100 pounds cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 

3 lbs. Direct Orange K R. 


(John J. Keller & Co., 104 Murray 


St., New York). 
25 lbs. Common Salt. 
Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Direct Orange K 
form of a dark red powder. 
soluble in hot water, and goes on the 
fibre very slowly, resulting in even 
dyeings. (In recipes 169 and 189, No- 
vember and last, respect- 
ively, we showed shades of orange 
from Direct Orange K Y.) 


R comes in the 
It is very 


December 


Recire No. 2. 
Blue on Cotten and Weol Cloth. 
Alizarine Blue D R, Powder, Pat- 
ented, on 100 pounds cotton and wool 
cloth. 
Prepare dye bath with 
24 lbs. Alizarine Blue D R, Powder, 


Patented. 
(Victor Koech] & Co., 122 Hudson St., 
New York.) 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 


Enter in cloth at boil, run 1% hours, 
shut off steam and run one-half 
hour longer. Rinse. 

Alizarine Blue D R, as well as Ali- 
zarine Blues D G and D B and D RR, 
is very soluble in hot water. It is also 
very easily applied. It does not lift 
on the goods too quick, but goes on 
slowly, which results in level dye- 
ings. (See recipe 6, this issue, show- 
ing the effect of the D B brand.) 


Recire No. 38. 
Brown eon Cotton Yarn. 
Diamine Brown B on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 


e pamphiet, in convenient form for preser- 
ORLD with the Dyers’ Supplement is $3. 


Prepare dye bath with 


4 lbs. Diamine Brown B. 
(Wm. J. Matheson & Co., Ltd., 182 


Front St., New York.) 
15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 
5 lbs. Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Diamine Brown B produces in itself 
a fine shade of brown, and as it will 
combine with other Diamine colors, a 
variety of shades can be dyed. 
recipe 86, June issue, 1898.) 


(See 


Recipe No. 4. 
Black on Cotton Yarn. 
Polyphenyl Black B on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


6 lbs. Polyphenyl Black B. 


(John J. Keller & Co.,104 Murray St., 
New York.) 
25 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. Less color and 
mordant are used for standing kettles. 

Polyphenyl Black B will also dye 
cotton and wool mixed goods, produc- 
ing equal shades on both fibres. 


Recipe No. 5. 
Tan Browa on Cotton Varna. 
Thiocatechine on 100 Ibs. 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


cotton 


1 lb. Thiocatechine No. 1. 
1 lb. Thioeatechine No. 2. 


(yee & Street, 8 Water St., New 
ork.) 


10 lbs. Common Salt. 
5 lbs. Soda. 

Enter in yarn at 140°, bring tempera- 
ture up to 200°, and turn one hour at 
that heat. Rinse off well, and turn 
one-half hour in a separate bath at 
140°, to which has been added 
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4 lbs. Sulphate of Copper 
4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
Rinse off. (See comments, etc., in 
recipe 186, December issue. See recipe 
11 in this issue.) 


Recire No. 6. 

Blue on Wool and Cotton Cloth 

Alizarine Blue D B on 100 pounds 
cotton and wool cloth. 

Prepare dye bath with 

24 lbs. Alizarine Blue D B, Powder, 
Patented. 
(Victor Koechl & Co., 122 Hudson 
St., New York.) 
50 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in cloth at boil, run 1% hours, 
shut off steam, and run one-half hour 
longer. Rinse off. 

Alizarine Blue D B produces a full 
shade of color, and like Alizarine 
Blue D G (see recipe 181, December is- 
sue), will dye all cotton with the addi- 
tion of ammonium chloride. (See re- 
cipe No. 2, this issue, showing the 
effect of the D R brand.) 


Recire No. 7. 
Yellow on Cotton Varn. 
Curcumine S on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


24 lbs. Curcumine 5. 


(New York & Boston Dvewood Co., 
55 Beekman 8t , New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 


4 lb. Sal. Soda. 


Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 
Curcumine § is a very soluble color 


in hot water. It will combine with 
other direct dyes for shading. 


Recire No. 8. 
Biue on Worsted Varn. 
The Amend Mordanting Process on 
100 pounds worsted yarn. 


(Controlled by the Amend Process 
Co., 205 211 Third Ave., New York.) 


Prepare bath for mordanting with 
6 Ibs. Acetic Acid, 30%. 
Turn one-half hour at 140°. 
Then add to same bath a solution of 
1 lb. Chromic Acid. 
Turn one-half hour, and let tempera 
ture drop. 


WORLD 


Add to hath 
6 lbs. Bisulphite of Soda. 

Bring temperature up to 140°, while 
turning, and turn one-half hour at 
that heat. Rinse off. 

Dye in a bath of Alizarine Blue, in 
the regular way. 

It does not take so long to mordant 
or dye, as according to the old way of 
mordanting with bichromate of potash 
and tartar. The yarn is left in a very 
much better state, as it requires no 
heat, to speak of, in the mordanting, 
thus saving steam. Also, the yarn, 
cloth, or stock can be handled much 
asier and quicker. Brighter shades 
are produced than if mordanted in the 
old way. It also saves in dyestuffs, 
and dyes deeper and faster colors, 
both to light and soaping. The dye is 
also assisted in working on the fibre 
more level. 


RECIPE No. 9. 
Redon Worsted Yarn. 
Red on 100 pounds worsted yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
2 lbs. New Fast Red. 
1 lb. Wool Red 6529. 


(Hanna-Schoellkopf Co., 135 No. 
Water 8t., Philadelphia.) 
10 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 


4 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 


Inter in yarn at 130°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn to shade at 
that heat. 

The above combination works well, 
producing a brilliant shade of fast red. 
(See recipe 191 in the December issue.) 


Recipe No. 10. 
Black on Cotton Yara. 
Direct Deep Black on 100 pounds 
cotton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath, to start, with 
7 lbs. Direct Deep Black E. 


(Farhenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 
40 Stone St., New York.) 


15 lbs. Glauber’s Salt. 

inter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Deep Black E is a very strong 
color, as it only takes seven per cent. 
to start a kettle with, and one-quarter 
to one-third less color for standing 
kettles. The shade is a very rich one, 
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and this dye goes on to the fibre per- 
fectly level. 


Recipe No. 11. 
Light Brown on Cotton Yarn. 

Thiocatechine on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

8 lbs., 54 oz. Thioeatechine No. 1. 
1 lb., 102 oz. Thiocatechine No. 2. 
(Sykes & Street, 85 Water St , New 
York.) 
10 lbs. Common Salt. 
10 lbs. Carbonate of Soda. 

Enter in at 160°, bring up to 200°, 
and turn one hour at that heat. Lift 
out, rinse off, and develop in separate 
bath with 

5 lbs. Sulphuric Acid. 
5 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 

Enter and turn for one-half hour at 
140°, then rinse off. (See comments in 
recipe 186, December issue, and also 
see recipe 5, this issue.) 


Recire No. 12. 
Black on Worsted Yarn. 
Logwood Liquor for wool, on 100 
Ibs. worsted yarn. 
Mordant at boil for 1% hours with 


8 lbs. Bichromate of Potash. 
2 lbs. Tartar. 


Dye in a bath of 


12 lbs. Logwood Liquor for Wool 


Stamfore Mfg. Co., 133 Front St., 
New York ) 


Enter in yarn at 160°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 

Logwood Liquor for Wool is a very 
concentrated and pure extract, which 
well with Alizarine for 
account of the fine 
extract pro- 


will combine 
blue shades, on 
tone and clearness the 
duces. (See recipes 76, 83 and 108, 
1898, for combinations with Alizarine.) 


Recire No. 13. 
Slate on Cotton Yarn. 
Swiss Black B G on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 


1 lb. Swiss Black BG. 


(The Stone & Ware Co.,157 Maicen 
Lane. New York.) 


10 lbs. Salt. 


Enter in yarn at 160°, bring to boil 
while turning, and turn one hour at 
that heat. 

By using small amouns of the Swiss 
Black brands, a variety of slates and 
drabs can be produced; and, as the 
shades are obtained in one operation, 
the cost of dyeing will come very low. 
(See recipe 139 in our September, last, 
issue, for a black.) 


Recipe No. 14. 
Orange on Cotton Flannel. 

Direct Orange C R R on 100 pounds 
cotton flannel. 

Prepare dye bath with 

j lb. Direct Orange C R R. 
(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pear! St., New 
York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 

Enter in cloth at boil, and run one 
hour at that heat. 

For cloth, yarn or raw stock, Direct 
Orange C R R will be found of great 
service, on account of its penetrating 
and working slowly on the fibre. 


Recire No. 15. 
Purplish Red on Cotton Varn. 

Diazyl Garnet on 100 pounds cotton 
yarn. 

Prepare dye bath with 

3 Ibs. Diazyl Garnet. 
(C. Bischot? & Co., 87 Park Place, 
New York.) 
20 lbs. Common Salt. 
24 lbs. Soda. 

Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Diazyl Garnet, as by the above dye- 
ing, gives a fine, full shade of garnet 
in one dip. The color is very soluble, 
and dyes perfectly level on the fibre. 
(See recipes 183 and 190, in December 
issue, for brownish and purplish reds 
on cotton yarn, from Diazyl Brown 3 
R and V.) 


RectreE No. 16. 
Slate on Cotton Varn. 
Direct Black 1718 on 100 pounds cot- 
ton yarn. 
Prepare dye bath with 
$ lb. Direct Black 1718. 


(A. Klipstein & Co., 122 Pearl St., 
New York.) 
15 lbs. Common Salt. 
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Enter in yarn at boil, and turn one 
hour at that heat. 

Direct Black 1718, with small 
amounts of color, will produce a va- 
riety of pearls, drabs and slates, and 
with a six per cent. dyeing, a fine 
black is produced. 





New Dyes. 


We present in this month’s issue of 


the Dyers’ Supplement, a number of 
very attractive colors and dyes that 
bave not heretofore appeared in our 
recipes, to which we call the particular 
attention of manufacturers and dyers. 

Wm. J. Matheson & Co., New York, 
have their Diamine Brown B, shown 
in recipe No. 3, for the production of a 
brown on cotton yarn. This is a direct 
dyeing dark brown dyestuff, a self 
color, which, owing to its excellent 
fastness to light, and great tinctorial 
power, is a welcome addition to the 
series of Diamine colors sold by this 
house. The shade of ‘this particular 
dye has a yellow cast, which renders it 
very suitable for the production of a 
full dark brown, similar to those ob 
tained hitherto, with a combination of 
cutch and logwood. It is readily sol- 
uble in hot waiter, whilst at a low tem- 
perature it easily precipitates. It is 
not recommended for dyeing either 
wool or silk, but for cotton it is fast to 
washing and light. 

An excellent black on cotton yarn is 
to be seen in recipe No. 4, obtained 
from Pdlyphenyl Black B, sold by 
John J. Keller & Co., New York. This 
develops on the fibre very slowly. 
hence level dyeings will be the result. 
It will also dye cotton and wool piece 
goods, and merino yarn, uniform, and 
of the same depth and shade of color. 
It resists acid, and is ‘therefore 
adapted ito cross dyeing, and does not 
change by hot pressing. Its washing 
and light fastness is also very satis- 
factory. It may be regarded as an all 
round product. 

The New York & Boston Dyewood 
Co., New York. appear in recipe No. 7, 
with their Curcumine 8, for a yellow 
on cotton yarn. This is one of the 
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regular substantive cotton colors sold 
by this house, and is used principally 
where a pure shade of yellow is de- 
sired. The properties of the substan- 
tive colors, and their use, would apply 
generally to this dye, which is referred 
to in Hurst's Dictionary of Coal-tar 
Colors, page 84. 

We call particular attention to 
recipe 8 for a blue on worsted yarn, 
dyed according to the Amend Process, 
a full account of which was given ip 
our issue of April, 1898, to which we 
desire to refer. We direct attention to 
the comments made by our dyer. 

A very superior black on cotton 
yarn is to be seen in recipe 10, ob- 
tained from Direct Deep Black E, fur- 
nished by Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Company, New York. This dye is 
called to the attention of manufactur- 
ers as a new homogenous Benzidine 
color, and is sold by this house in two 
concentrations, one of which is used 
in the present recipe, and the other is 
known as Direct Deep Black E Extra. 
The chief characteristics of this dye 
are very similar in many respects to 
the G brand, sold by this house, but is 
a little brighter in shade, and ex- 
hausts somewhat better, the latter 
property being of advantage when 
dyeing black, especially. As to the ap- 
plication of these dyes, it may be well 
to state that they are equally adapted 
for coloring cotton, either in the form 
of loose cotton, cops, hanks, or pieces, 
as well as for dyeing one-half wool in 
a neutral bath. 

A. Klipstein & Company, New York, 
appear in recipes 14 and 16. In num- 
ber 14 is to be seen an orange on cot- 
ton flannel, from Direct Orange C R R, 
which, as its name indicates, is a 
direct orange for cotton, that is fast 
to hight, making it particularly valu- 
able. It is also very fast to soap and 
chlorine. In No. 16, a slate on cotton 
yarn is shown, as the product of 
Direct Black 1718, that is intended for 
coloring both silk and cotton in -the 
same bath. It is regarded as valuable 
as a direct dye. 

©. Bischoff & Co., New York, show 
their Diazyl Garnet, in recipe 15, for 
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the production of a purplish-red on 
cotton yarn. The use to which this 
dye can be put is quite manifold, and 
is suitable for wool and cotton mixed 
goods. It will repay dyers to care- 


fully examine the results, as shown in 
our Dyers’ Supplement. 





The Influence of Chemistry on the 
Dyer’s Art. 


\ century is nearing its end which 
has been well named the iron age—the 
generation of discoveries. It is char- 
acteristic of this cultured epoch that 
in all matters it is penetrated, as re- 
gards the practical questions of life, 
by the clear and elucidatory spirit of 
science, which is attractively exempli- 
fied in a recent article contributed by 
Dr. E. 
on the influence of chemistry on the 
points out 
have 


Reisse to a foreign publication, 


which he 
vantage 


art, in 
that new points of 
been always reached by means of sci- 
entific explanations and scientific anal- 
ysis of what has gone before, and have 
enabled us to get a better idea of the 


dyer’s 


secrets of nature. 

All kinds of progress testify to the 
co-operation of science and trade in an 
astonishing manner, as we look back 
nine- 
many 


the achievements of the 
There are 


upon 
teenth century. 
real triumphs celebrated by 
and practice hand in hand, and they 
continue to be gained. Above all, it is 
natural sciences—and particularly the 
sister sciences of chemistry and phys- 
ies—that have set their mark upon the 
age, and one branch of indus- 
revolution- 


theory 


present 
try which chemistry has 
ized and mightily advanced is the art 
of dyeing. 

Till chemistry had 
upon dyeing it was not worthy to be 
called an art. There is no trade which 
presents greater difficulties. both in 
theory and practice, and which, there- 


turned its light 


fore, requires deeper knowledge. 

Up to the middle of the century the 
dyer was exclusively dependent upon 
These had been 
antiquity to im- 


the natural dyes. 
used from 


prove the appearance of fibres, and to 


remote 


satisfy the taste of men for harmon- 
With time the range of 
natural colors widened, and some of 
such excellent qualities 
that they still enjoy the preference of 
many dyers. Among these logwood, 
redwood, madder, saridal wood, fustic, 
quercitron, woad, cureuma, catechu, 
archil, indigo, cochineal, and some 
others of animal, vegetable or mineral 
origin, still hold their ground. These 
dyes were used by strictly adhering 
to certain transmitted from 
one person to another, both verbally 
and in writing. Experience and close 
had taught under what 
conditions the dyeing processes were 
successful, but the why and 
wherefore of the precautions to be 
taken was either known imperfectly 
or not at all. The dyer usually 
worked more or less in the dark, and 
his art was wholly empirical. As a 
inexperienced hands 


ious colors. 


them have 


recipes, 


observation 


most 


material result, 
used processes requiring all sorts of 
really unnecessary labor, and the art 
at least reached a point beyond which 
the knowledge in existence could not 
bring it. As soon, however, as chem- 
ical science acquired strength it was 
at once applied to dyeing, and with 
the wonderful results which we all 
know. 

Results are no longer left to chance, 
but are based on scientific knowledge 
of the various coloring matters, and of 
the materials, wool, hair, 
feathers, leather, silk, cotton, and lin- 
en, to which they are to be applied. 
During the last half-century men have 
arisen, thanks to the propagation of 
works on dyeing, to the institution of 
research laboratories, who have been 
induced to devote themselves with en- 
thusiasm to the application of chem- 
This has happened 


such as 


istry to dyeing. 
in every European country, and they 
have devoted themselves to its scien- 
tific and practical application to the 
trade. 

Thus we see dyeing 
branch of applied chemistry, and sub- 
jugating itself and its processes to the 
wide-reaching laws of that great sci- 
But what had only begun in 


becoming a 


ence. 
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the first half of this century was vic- 


toriously continued in the second. 
Scientific investigation of the products 
of the distillation of coal-tar has led 
to the erection of the coal-tar 


monument 


color 
making industry, a more 
than those to 
whom it owes its existence. The first 
of these colors did not appear until at 
the end of the first half of this cen- 
tury, but by the happy combination of 


enduring bronze to 


science and practice the number of 
these dyes has been increased in un- 
exampled fashion during the last few 
decades. While the dyer 
viously dependent upon the compara- 
tively few dyestuffs furnished to him 
ready-made by nature, he has now an 
disposal. 


was pre- 


unbounded choice at his 
This immediately put him into a posi- 
tion to produce shades such as are 
only seen elsewhere in the productions 
of nature, and at the same time dye- 
ing processes became to some extent 
simpler than formerly, because the ac- 
curate knowledge of their constitution 
which was possible in the case of the 
artificial dyes, enabled the best meth- 
ods of using them to be worked out. 
Light was thrown on all dyeing proc- 
chemical  re- 


esses by the exact 


searches carried out in the laborator- 
ies which were erected in connection 
with all the larger dyeworks, and it 
became possible to regulate the meth- 
with The 
into the nature of the dyes were com- 
into the 


ods precision. researches 


bined with investigations 


properties. of the substances which 
had to be dyed, and the two kinds of 
laid the foundations of the art 
securely. 

Not a 
owe their origin to the discovery of ar- 
tificial methods of making dyes, and 


work 


few new branches of the art 


immense de- 
For 


all others owe at least 


velopment to the same cause. 
example the Turkey-red process was 
directed into entirely new channels by 
the discovery of artificial alizarine, 
and the troubles caused by having to 


use madder, never pure and never the 


same thing twice running, disap- 
peared. 
We must also remember the im- 








mense impetus given by the coal-tar 
Cotton dyeing, 


colors to silk dyeing, 
too, has become quite a different in- 
the introduction of the 
substantive colors and of basic mor- 
dant dyes fast to washing. The for- 
mer are the cotton dyes par excellence 
Everyone knows the part which acid 
and alizarine dyes have played in the 


dustry since 


Just imagine 
artificial 


growth of wool dyeing. 
a piece dyer now without 
coloring matters! There is no kind of 
textile material which has not bene- 
fited by the discovery of these bodies. 

One thing remains to be noted in 
conclusion. The 
mensions and many-sided character of 
the dyeing industry require 
sponding qualifications on the part of 
its masters. Without theoretical 
knowledge they stand on very slippery 
ground and prove helpless at every 
Chemical knowledge is now a 


intelligent dyer 


present colossal di- 


corre- 


turn. 
vade-mecum for the 
and enables him to conduct his busi- 
ness with success. The high position 
of chemistry today gives every reason 
for expecting that it will long continue 
to guide the dyer’s art in the paths 
of progress. Much has already been 


done but more remains behind. 





The Noxious ** Filling” of Textile 
Fabrics. 





The board of directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manchester, Eng., 
recently referred to its trade 
sectional committee, complaints which 
had reached the chamber of the sale 
of certain textile fabrics, 
used as clothing, into the finishing of 
materials 
are introduced. It that 
the inevitable dampness of the fabric 
to which these had been applied in- 
volved imminent danger to the health 


home 


classes of 
which moisture-attracting 
was alleged 


of the wearers. In course of the in- 
vestigation made by the committee, it 
was stated that analyses of various 
textiles had been made in the testing 


house of the chamber, proving that 
noxious adulteration existed. Manu- 
facturers had been consulted, and 


there was a consensus of opinion that 
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the materials used for this kind of 


filling—viz., zinc, salts, ete.—were in- 
jurious to health, and of no benefit to 
the cloth in the manufacture of which 
employed, beyond giving 
“feel.’ There 


strong fecling amongst the numerous 


they were 


weight and was a 
manufacturers consulted by ‘the com- 
mittee that the practice of employing 
should be  diseon- 
the publie ought to 


materials 
that 
against the 


these 
tinued, and 
be warned purchase of 


adulterated, since, when 


goods so 
worn next to the skin or used as bed- 
become seriously dan- 


clothing, they 


gerous to health. The committee ac- 


knowledged the 
certain materials to assist in the proc- 


necessity of using 


ess of manufacture and to give cer- 
textiles a nice appear- 


feeling, but 


tain kinds of 
ance and a 
demned the application of all moisture- 


soft con- 
attracting substances for this purpose 


likely to 
structive to comfort 


consequences de- 


and health. 


produce 


The following, amongst other infor- 
mation, was placed before the com- 
mittee: —1. A waste sheeting manu- 
facturer stated that a 
#4-in. wide, pure, weighed 15 oz., and 
after being “machined” or sprinkled, 
weighed 18 oz <An- 


yard of cloth 


the same cloth 
other sample which, after machining, 
was specially dried, weighed 17 02. 
“Sprinkling,” he said, 
cent. 


“adds from 5 


per cent. to 12 per additional 


weight.” 

A manufacturer of 
that he used 
This article gives additional 
goods. 


ticks and shirt- 


ings said Epsom salts 


largely. 
weight and 
The following cases were examples of 
the extent to which filling was used: 
Ticks—7 IDs. are added to the weight 
Shirt- 


stiffness to the 


of a piece 80 yards in length. 
A piece weighing 13 Ibs. 4 0z., 
A shirt- 


ings 
pure, is filled to weigh 20 Ibs. 
ing weighing 15 Ibs., for the Irish mar- 
ket, is filled to weigh 29 Ibs. Lining 
A piece weighing 14 tbs. 10 ozs. is filled 
to weigh 19 Is. 12 ozs. 

A finisher of flannelettes stated that 
Fpsom salts were largely used by him, 
and goods were additionally weighted 
from 12 per cent. to 25 per cent., ac- 


cording to the market for which the 
goods were required. 
A flannelette and blanket manufac- 


turer stated that in a blanket of 7 


pounds weight, 1 pound additional 
weight was added, and also the same 
practice was becoming common in re- 
gard to woolen cloths, moleskins, and 
cords. 

manufacturers 


A number of other 


and finishers had written confirming 
the foregoing information, and all of 
them condemned the practice of adul- 
teration. \ formal resolution was 
adopted requesting the board to take 
Steps with a view to the suppression 
of the practice complained of. In pur- 
suance of this resolution the board de- 
cided to make widely known the re- 
sult of the committee’s investigations, 
in the hope that a practice which is 
generally condemned not only by the 
chamber, but also by the good sense of 
merchants and manufacturers, may be 
effectually Should the 


evil not disappear as a result of pub- 


suppressed. 


licity, the committee will, ait the re- 


quest of the board, consider what 
other means can be adopted in order 


to put an end to it. 





—Our English exchanges refer to a 
syndicate, known as The British Lus- 
treing Syndicate, established in that 
country to work the mercerizing proc- 
cotton under certain 
patents owned by Dr. Liebmann and 
Kerr and Man- 
chester. It is reported that all of the 
cotton yarn firms in England and 
Scotland are working this process, and 
that arrangements have been made for 
its extension to Germany and the 
United States, the leading firms of 
which countries, we are informed 
though unauthentically, having ex- 
pressed a desire to enter the syndi- 
cate. 


ess on yarn, 


Messrs. Hoegger, of 


Before dyeing in the indigo vat, 
wool is very frequently dyed red by 
boiling with 
cudbear, in which case the previous 
boiling in water may be omitted. 


barwood, camwood, or 
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Blanket Washer. 


We illustrate, herewith, a machine 
for washing blankets, which has re- 
cently been placed before English 
manufacturers, with certain import- 
ant improvements, and which may be 
of interest to many of our readers, 
enough to warrant our reference to it 
in this manner. We show the ma- 
chine with the latest improvements, 
which will require but little descrip- 
tion for one to understand its opera- 
tion. 

The blanket, entering the washing 
machine at the top, passes over a pol 


ished cast-iron scrubbing table and 
under a spurt pipe, which can be regu- 
lated as to supply of water by a small 
tap. 
surface softens the coloring 
upon the blanket, which is then thor- 
oughly cleansed by the “star cyclone” 
brushes. These are arranged by the 
action of the gear to revolve in oppo- 
site directions, thus acting not only as 
efficient cleansers but also as openers, 
thereby preventing scrimps. The ma- 
chine is fitted with ‘three small 
brushes on the top row, and the two 
larger brushes in the bottom row. By 
the time it has passed the star 
brushes, the blanket is thoroughly 
cleansed, and then travels through to 
the bottom of the machine, where it 
is finally cleared of all superfluous 


moisture by the patent drying brush, 


The water flowing over the flat 
matters 


which revolves against the traverse of 
the blanket, removing the water from 
the surface. The result is that the 
blanket on leaving the machine is so 
slightly that three 
cylinders are more than is required to 
dry it thoroughly. The 
brushes are open to view and easily 


damp drying 


scrubbing 


getatable and adjusted. 





Cause of Gloss on Mercerized Yarn. 


ascribe the 
mercerizing 


Some _ scientists silky 


gloss obtained by under 
partly to the 


individual 


tension rounding and 


stretching of the fibres, 
which are thus laid parallel to each 
other and are enabled to reflect the 
light uniformly. laid 


on the destruction of the cuticula dur- 


stress is 


Great 
ing the process of mercerizing, which 
is partly chemical and partly mechani- 
cal. To the absence of this cuticula is 
due the ‘transparency of the fibre and 
large extent 
Experiments 


to a its glossy appear- 
ance. 
in order to ascertain whether alcoholic 
caustic soda would produce the silky 
effect. Cotton in a 10 per 
cent. solution of alcoholic soda is not 
affected. 
gradually contracts and is mercerized. 
If exposed in a stretched state to the 
air and then 
trous. It is 


have been made 


Steeped 


But if exposed to the air it 


washed it becomes lus- 
noteworthy that cotton 
mercerized with alcoholic soda (espe- 
cially a hot solution) is stronger than 
that mercerized with the aqueous solu- 
tion. 

—The absolute purity of materials 
employed in the dyeing departments 
of our textile mills is a matter of su- 
preme importance to manufacturers. 
Not only does this apply to dyestuffs 
alone, but to soaps, oils, mordants and 
all chemicals used in the scouring, 
washing, fulling and picking proc- 
esses. To detect impurities a chemi- 
cal analysis is often necessary. John 
S. Adriance, analytical and consulting 
chemist, 105 East Thirty-ninth §&t., 
New York, makes a specialty of ex- 
amining mill supplies. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability, any 
— inquiry pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the 


EXTILE WORLD. + gent should be stated as briefly and concisely as 
tile processes, machinery, improvements, methods o 


pertaining to tex 


ossible. Inquiries 
management, the 


markets, etc., are especis lly invited, as wellas any legitimate discussion on the views ex- 
pressed. Allinquiries must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 


publication, 
Tinsel. 


Editor Textile Worid: 

(‘an you inform me where I can secure 
tinsel? Is it imported or made in this 
country? 

Ww. M 


We do not know of anv tinsel made in 
this country. We think it is all imported 
It is made in 
20 styles, in all colors and 
trade name 
that imported from Germany. It 
put up on small spools about two inches 
that 
imports it 


great varieties, some 15 or 
shades The 
generally used is ‘‘Lahn’’ for 
comes 
long We are informed Georg: 
Franke of Baltimor: 
largely, and there are 
in New York City 


quite 


probably others 


Books on Garment Dyeing. 


Editor Textile World: 
Do you know of any 
dyeing, or what we call job dyeing and 
cleansing, wet or dry? We should be 
greatly obliged for any information or 
the subject. 
Maine. D. H 


work on garment 


books 
Dyeing 


We know of the following 
Hirst’'s Hand 
& Cleansing. 1S) pages 

This is the most recent of any 


Garment 
Illustrated 
published 

Practical 
Dyer 200 pages 


took on 


and price is $2. Brannt’s 
Scourer & Garment 
Price $2. This 


dry cleansing, 


contains chapters on 


removing stains, wash- 
bleaching and dyeing 
fact 


Bird's 


ing of fine fabrics, 


straw hats. dyeing garments; in 
various branches of this business 
Cleaner & Garment Dyer. 182 
Price was formerly #4, but 
been reduced to 8. We cam furnish any 


of the above at prices named. 


pages. 


lately has 





Silver Tipping Metal. 


Editor Textile World: 

We would like to communicate with 
some one who manufactures silver tip- 
ping metal or tin tipping metal. Ordi- 
nary zine tipping metal which we use is 
not bright enough. 

é ©. 


We would suggest writing to Brooks & 
Mass who can fur- 
kind that is de- 


Company, Boston, 
nish anything of this 


sired. 


but as an evidence of good faith. 


Peeler and Maco Cotton. 


Editor Textile World: 

Will vou kindly zive me the definition 
of, and some information concerning, the 
terms ‘Peeler’ and ‘Maco as applied 
to cotton varn? 

Mass. 

The origin of these terms 
given in previous issues of this magazine. 
maco, in the March 
KR, ‘Peeler is the 


That relating to 


number, 1898, page 


name given to a long stapled cotton, 


grown on the rich soils of our Southern 
seed that was 
introduced by a 


Peeler. The erm is 


States, originating from 


cultivated and planter 
by the name of 
ziven now rather indiscriminately to any 
long stapled cotton, usually to be found 
in the districts throughout the Mississippi 
Valley. “‘Maco’’ means simply Egyptian 
cotton, and nothing more. At one time 
ull Keyptian cotton was known as maco 
so named after a large planter of cotton 
in Egypt. This term is more familiar to 
spinners in middle Europe, 
Maco, the 


is supposed to have been a Swiss. At one 


the cotton 
than in this country planter, 
by the name of Jumel, 
cultivation of cot- 


Frechman 
did much toward the 
ton Egyptian cotton went 

Maco-Jumel at one 
cotton is commonly know! n 
name of Jumel. 


time a 


under the 
name of time, 
Eeyvptian 
to-day by the 
“Maco” as used in this country 


France 
The word 
refers more to goods of German importa- 
tion made from Egyptian cotton. 





Electricity in the Carding Room. 


Editor Textile World 
We have a good deal of trouble by 
electricity on our cards, at the rub rolls. 
It makes the roping break, so i 
keeps winding around the rolls. 
any way of getting rid of the electricity 
except by some moistening device? 
Michigan B. L. N 
with fre- 
noted in 
kind, in 
have answered our 
private letter, offer- 
should recommend 


inquiries come to us 
quency, of late, as will be 


this 


These 
inother communication of 
these columns. We 
correspondent in a 
ing suggestions. We 
the trying of a copper wire, or rod, run- 
ning in front of the rub rolls, and close 
placed so that the roping 
with them, before 


to them, and 


ean come in contact 





TEXTILE 


The 
the 
work which supports the 
though other attachment 
swer as well, so that there 
with the ground. 


thing rods, or 


tried else 


can be fastened to 


we any 


iron frame- 
rub rolls, 
would 


shall 


uny an- 


just be 


communication 





Electricity in the Card Room. 


World 
itlhy troubled with 
in our ecard room, probably on 
of running many heavy belts in 
department. Can you give us any 
how this trouble can be ay 
ed, or, at least, minimized? 
Wisconsin. Cc. F. 


Editor Textile 

We are gre electricity 
account 
that 
ad- 


oid- 


so 


vice as to 


working in the 
to our 
alt of 


connected 


{tt would be somewhat 


dark to 


res] oncent 


cor- 


the 


offer any suggestion 


without knowing 
ircumstances 
room. There 


preventing electricity, 


surrounding 
ird 


methods fo: 


with his c are various 
and 
to receive communi- 
that will 

Elec- 


carding 


we should be pleased 


from practical carders, 


helpful 


itions 
to correspondent 
the 


frosty 


our 
to 
dry, or 


ippear in 
cold, 
an. in 
moisture 


room in weather, 
more tt 
If steam 
into the room 
the trouble is 
helpful. The 

to be 


weather. 
introduced 
where 


warm damp 
could be 


locality 


or 
or in ‘the 
might 
trouble 


experienced, it prove 
most 
the 


steam 


place where 


experienced is in front 
ard, 


be especially applied. 


might 
of 
this 
rop- 
rub 


where 
The 
might be utilized at 
the roving, or 
over it as it k the 
gallons 


finisher < 
proper us« 
copper wire 
lo« 

ing to run 


An em 


of water to 


uity, by allowing 


ives 


rolls ilsion of, say, nine 


red oil and one 


barrel, 


illon 
mixed in a 


one f& 
with a 
might 
sprinkled on 
breaker. 


carders, 


pound r scap 


im pipe connection for boiling, 


being to 


prove of value, by 


the stock as it enters the first 
experience of 
helpful 

electricity If 
the 


arrang 


some 


found on dry days, to 
electricity is 
belts, a 
the 


run- 


running of the 


to 


‘“aused by 


‘ry good ‘ment is connect 

1aft b 
ning the 
the exterior 
be attached 


that will 


by i 


the 


sarings 
latter ‘to 
of 

there , ee 


copper wire, 
lightning rod 
should 
anything 
ground. 


on 
building, one 
to 


with the 


else 
ite 


communi 





No Cuts—Three in a Pin. 


Textile World 
ippose I ought 
all mill requirements 
practical man, I am 
ters of this kind to 
comes from him for purchase a 
number of cotton ~warps for the mill; 
and, after stating the number of ends 
and length desired, he writes: ‘““No cuts— 
Three in a pin.”” Will you kindly explain 
me what he means by this ex- 
pression 


Mass G. B. 


Editor 

.a with 
s not a 
to leave mat- 
An order 


familiar 
[I am 


to be 
but a 

obliged 

my igent 
me to 


to ast 


WORLD 


What 
“No 


we 


understand by ‘the expression 


pin,’’ is, first: No 
marks any lease 
desired; “Three 
that the sha 


Three in a 
cuts’”’ that 
at cut leneth ars 
in a pin,’’ me 
be taken for 
The general arrangement of 
machines provides leasing-combs for two. 
three and four ends in a pin. 


cuts 


means no or 
second: 
pin lez 
the 


warping 


ins ase 


three ends in least 


Concrete Floor for Carding Room. 


Editor Textile 
We are constructing a new factory 
building, and to put our cards or 
the first floor, and to have this floor mad 
of cement, or concrete. This is the En 
gzlish we understand, for carding 
rooms, and certainly is a good founda- 
tion, in our opinion We desire to ex 
clude the moisture much possible 
and would be glad if vou could give 
some information on the subject. 
Mich. E. R. N 


World 


desire 


style, 


as as 


difficult 
knowing 


to lay down any 
the local 
building 
does not 
for the basement 
the ground level. We 
whether ft is surface 
dampness that must be guarded 
whether and river 
There different 
providing of 


It is extremely 
rule without 
position of 


condi- 


tions the et Our 


correspondent say whether his 


cement floor is 
laid at 
know 
and 


or to be 
do not 
drainage 
against, or springs 


overflow. are a dozen 
for dry 
some 


do 


methods of cellars 
There 


but the lat 


concrete. ire preparations 
employed 
he held ir esteem. If 
laid the 


trenches 


ter not 


the 


seem to 
rood concrete 
should 
broken 


should 


ground, 
filled 
intervals 
tilled French 
wall all 
protect 


is to be on there 
with 


which 


be cross 


stone, at frequent 
the 
foundation 
This 
drainage. 


drain into drain 


the 


0-c 
outside around 
the 
any 
that he: 
pitch or 


building. will you from 


surface Some recommend 
with 
down 
that 


ring, 


covered 
be laid 
on, and 


ivy tarred paper, 
should 
put 
with pitch 
under ‘the 
of same on 


by a 


asphaltum, 


before the concrete is 
tarred 
should 
wall 


side 


this paper, 
irried 
up the 
and backed 


which would 


cove 


be <¢ foundation 


side the out- 


and 
up brick 


prevent 


course, 
the dampness 
getting in through the walls at the 
The thickness of the floor is 
other important factor, 
local 


from 
side. 
cement an- 
depending wholly 
upon the onditions. If a 
mason can be had, he 
what the local conditions 
not know 


his supply people can 


good 
know 
but if 
lly some of 
him in regard 
alled to our 
had 
nature of a 
the 


ought to 
demand 
he does undoubte 
post 
have been c 
brick 
the 


top of 


to it. Instances 


attention where 
laid down 
sidewalk 


then the 


been 
brick 
broken 


with a 


courses 
first in 
on coarse 


stone prepared paper 
tarred 


built 


pitch or coating and then the ce- 
of that. The brick 
courses and insulating material were car- 
ried around the 


outside the foundation in 


ment on top 


under corners and up 


the same way. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Printing Horse Blankets. 


Editor Textile World 
Will vo ve me 


we who 


Conn 


We have itten to our correspondent, 


irnishin in t he 1ddress of a 





ompany that ill do such work, but the 


width, weight cloth, and pattern ad Hosiery Bleaching. 


ired, should 
en Editor Textile World 


Carbonizing Wool. 


Editor Textile World 

Will you advise me the progress 
that has been made i e United States 
in the manufacture irbonized wool 
ind what are th rinciple methods em 
ployed in that man ture? 

Illinois Cleaning Nappings. 





The carbonizing ’ P . 
Editor Textile World 

Do you know of any method. not ex- 
.: pensive, by which the oil and oily apneir- 
at this moment somewhere about 1875, sab af hasan oan tee Gaeneunk acide 


C 


table material mixed therewith came 


into use { nearly a we can recollect 


though efforts were made in that direc- injury to the stock? 

tion during and after the war, but little Massachusetts. 

was accomplished until after 1880. Th k referred to 
There are various method of carboniz pondent inderstand 
ing wool, but all dependent upon the use We know of no method 
of some acid. chiefly sulphuric, and high itisf tor’ results « 
temperature of heat, which icting In t? ! that known 
conjunctio1 accomplish the carboniza- . , , we know 
tion, or pulverization of the vegetabl 

matter mixed with wool; and, if properly 

done, has little or no effect upon the 

fibre of the wool There are two pro- 

cesses in 

the 

nature 

preferable here it le P ‘ have 

the color of the rag re in more 


or less untouched , “e “e various 





materials used for carbonizing, besides 

sulphuric and hydrochloric , Book on Designing. 

instance 1 combination proce ; 

Editor Textile World 

I am a practical weaver, ar 

s rorest t< any « e ot t use 4 rOCc- . a 2 xz 

sugse » aay UNS AO -e — pro made designs for woven fabrics, mostly 

ess without first making himself thor ornamental designs, in silk and mixed 

cughly familiar with its manipulation. fabrics, and novelties. I would like to 

obtain, however, one or two text books 

on designing and jacquard weaving, of 

Benzidine and Substantive Colors. mod rn date, Can you recommend such? 
Visconsin. E. 


phite of soda, alum and acid. We would 
d ha so 


a 





Editor Textile World WwW 
What are Benzidine and Substantive 


> 


should recomme 
onleira‘ works: Mechanism 09? 
Massachusetts r W. Fox, $2.50; Cotton Weaving 
signing, by John T. Taylor, 
In order t ‘ ct idea f “i Weaving and Designing, 
account of benzidine coloring matters, , $4; Ornamental Design 
we would suggest that our correspondent “abrics, by Stephenson & Suddards, 
consult George H t : ictionar f Technology of Textile Design, by |! 
the Coal-tar Colors here > will find Posselt, $5. 





that hese consist f rg number of 


secondary azo coloring matters, derived Book on Designing. 
from benzidine and its. homologues. The 


class of dyestuffs known as subst tive Editor Textile World 


colors, are sometimes classed w 


you tel 


dine colors, nd ha recently 
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the changes in the weaving of such goods 
as plaids, checks, drills, sateens, stripes, 
etc.? 
Alabama C. dé. 
book, we 
our correspondent, is one entitled 
Studergt’s Hand-book of 
Structure by 
$2.50. There are 
tions that might 
Weaving and Designing by 
Price $2.50 
Technology of 
helpful, 


A very good should say, for 
“The 
Practical Fabric 

Neville. Price 
excellent publica- 
“Cotton 
John T. 


Posselt's book on 


Henry 
other! 


answel as 


Taylor 
ought to be 


Designs 


Price $5. 





Point of Cut-Off. 


Editor Textile World 
Why do they say an engine cuts off at 
such a point in the stroke? What is the 
meaning of cut-off? 
Jersey City. 8. H. 


Steam, like all gases, is elastic, and ex- 
that 
is, a certain volume of steam at a given 


pands when opportunity is offered 


pressure will expand and occupy a 
greater space, but at a lower pressure. 

In an engine cylinder steam is admitted 
it boiler pressure for a part of the 
stroke, it is then cut off by means of the 
valve and mechanism operating it, and 
the steam expands, moving the piston 
forward to the end of the stroke. 

The point of cut-off in a slide valve en- 
gine is the same whatever the load, and 
the steam pressure is varied by means of 
a throttling governor to conform to 
changes of load and drive engine at reg- 
ular speed. 

In Corliss and automatic cut-off engines 
the point of cut-off is changed with ev- 
ery variation in load. With less load the 


shorter the cut-off 





Fire Line. 


Editor Textile World: 

Where should side walls meet the shell 
of a two-flue boiler? Should it be higher 
than top of flues, if same are below cen- 
tre of boiler? 

Festus, Mo. W. C. M. 


The height of fire line on the shell of 
any boiler should be low enough so that 
with water at lowest point in glass the 
water line would be at least 4 inches 
above the highest fire line. 





—New Jersey, Jersey City. The Stand- 
ard Bookcloth Co. has been incorporated 
to manufacture bookcloth, shadecloth, 
etc. Capital, $500,000. Incorporators are 
Charles O. Maas, William O. Cragg and 
Edward E. Inhoof. Their office is in the 
Corporation Trust Co.'s building, Jersey 
City. 
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New Publications. 


Cotton Spinning, Volume III. by W. 8. 
Taggart. London and New York 
Macmillan & Co. Pages 436. Price $3.50 
This is the third volume of a series on 
this subject, by a writer well known to 
the readers of this magazine, in which 
many of the illustrations have appeared 
The second volume brought the subject 
down to the end of what is generally 
termed the preparing process, including 
the machinery and manipulation betwee: 
the card and self-actor, and ring frame 
This volume takes up ‘the subject at this 
point, and treats of the theory of spin 
ning, the mule, and the ring spinning 
frame; bobbin winding frame; doubling 
yarn preparing machines; mule spinning 
and humidity. Two hundred and twenty 
illustrations are distributed through the 
text. This work has developed into the 
most exhaustive work of the kind, for 
popular comprehension, that has been re- 
cently published. The various parts of 
the subject have been treated in such a 
manner that the young student may, 
with great benefit to ‘himself, use it as a 
text book, whilst the older readers will 
undoubtedly find in them much of inter- 
est, in satisfying a desire for a fuller 
knowledge and a more perfect grasp of 
the principles underlying many of the 
processes and much of the mechanism of 
cotton spinning machinery. There is a 
great deal in the work that is original 
which is of great eredit to the author 
when it is considered ‘that so many hav 
attempted to cever the same ground 


Color Cards The Farbenfabriken of 

Elberfeld Company, New York, have 
issued two very attractive color cards, 
that dyers would do well to write for 
One relates to tthe Diazotized and Devel 
oped Blues on cotton yarn, after treat- 
ment with copper sulphate, and the other 
to Pluto Brown R, for cotton and one- 
half wool. The diazotized shades that are 
shown are especially marked by their 
good appearance, the colors of which are 
said to be fast to washing, etc. 


The Application of Benzidine Colors. 
This is the title of a late publication 
issued by the Farbenfabriken of Elber- 
feld Co., New York. and it is certainly a 
piece of art, and worthy of a place in the 
library of any dyer. We would suggest 
those interested in the several branches 
of printing and dyeing, writing ‘to this 
house for a copy. As the title indicates, 
it is an exhaustive treatise in the appli- 
cation of the direct dyeing colors, sold by 
this concern, in all branches of printing, 
and cannot help being found of interest 
and service to the manufacturer. Fif- 
teen years have now elapsed since the 
Benzidine colors made their appearance 
on the market, and at that ‘time no one 
imagined the important part they would 
play in the improvement of many 
branches of the textile manufacturing 
industry. Although at first, their appli 
cation was almost exclusively used in 
dyeing, it soon became apparent that 
they would make great headway for the 
requirements in printing. The Benzidine 
colors are suitable for padding. They 
ean also be discharged white and colored, 
and with other assistance, mercerized 
effects can he produced, etc. 


Automatic Horizontal and Upright En- 
gines. B. F. Sturtevant & Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., have just issued their Bulletin 


their 
horizontal and 


generating sets 
upright 


G, relating to 
with automatic 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


engines. The catalogue is handsomely 
illustrated with fine half-tone cuts of 
these engines, in direct connection with 
4-pole and 6-pole generators for electri- 
city. 


National Bulletin of the Association of 

Wool Manufacturers, for December 
1898 Published by the association, 70 
Kilby Street, Boston. The fourth num- 
ber of Vol. 28 of this bulletin has just 
been received, comtaining articles of the 
usual merit, from the pen of the able 
secretary of the association. 


Published by the 
Dixon Crucible Company Jersey 
City, N. J. The first number of Vol. 1 
of this trade publication, or circular, is 
just received from the publishers. This 
first issue shows much literary merit, in 
properly placing before prospective 
sumers the advantages of the product of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co which 
was begun as long ago as in 1827, since 
which time the company has been active 
in promoting the use of graphite in every 
conceivable way. The importance of this 
material is universally recognized as of 
great value to commerce and to art 


iraphite Joseph 


This is the title of a 
hound catalogue with 
Wm. J. Mathe- 


Diamine Colors 
handsomely 
color samples, issued by 
son & Co., Ltd., New York, relating to 
Diamine colors sold by them, as applied 
to satin, of silk and cotton. This cata- 
logue is issued because of ithe increasing 
eonsumption of Diamine colors for this 
purpose, being well adapted for the ob- 
ject in view, as under certain conditions 
the colors possess the property of dyeing 
the cotton a deeper red than the silk. 


Black V 


trace catalogue 


and G This is a 
issued by Wm. J 
Matheson & Co., Litd., New York, that 
dyers should send for, as the colors re- 
ferred to belong to a new group of cot- 
ton dyestuffs, possessing the property to 
combine directly with ‘the vegetable fibre, 
giving it an intense black, which is abso- 
lutely fast to alkalies and acids, stand- 
ine crabbing, and being unimpaired when 
passed through an acid bath. 


immedial 


Calendar for 189%. The Hanna-Schoell- 
kopf Co., Philadelphia, have issued 
a very attractive calendar for 1899, that 
can be readily placed upon the desk, or 
bung up. Dyers will be supplied with 
one of these, no doubt, upon application. 
Popular Science Montbly for January 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price 
$5 per year. This month's issue contains 
irticles of much merit. James Collier 
has a timely and meritorious article 
showing the gradual growth from the 
primitive nomad ‘to the modern indus- 
trialist. An article entitled “The Mind's 
Eve,” discusses a number of curious opti- 
cal illusions, from the standpoint of the 
psychologist. A continuation of _ the 
series of papers on ‘Principles of Taxa- 
tion,”” by the late David A. Wells, ap- 
pears in this issue, to be followed by 
others in subsequent numbers. 


American Correspondence School of 
Textiles. A catalogue of 48 pages 

has been issued, relating to this school 
by C. P. Brooks, its director. The ad- 
dress of the director is New Bedford, 
Mass., who is the managing director of 
the New Bedford Textile School, which 
will be open for students some time dur- 
ing 1899. This catalogue will be sent free 
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to anyone, upon application, and yntains 
much matter of general interest to tex- 
tile people, aside from that which would 
naturally attract the attention of those 
desiring technical instruction. 


Colors 4 color card upon this 
subjec has issued by Wm. J 
Matheson & Co 182 Front St New 
with special reference to the appli- 
ition of diamine colors on woolen tis- 
sue interwoven with mercerized cotton 
Directions accompany the color samples 


hat appear 


Diamine 


been 


York 


Calendars for 1899. We have received 
calendars for the current year 
handsomely gotten up, from ‘the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and the Royal Insurance 
Company, of Liverpool, Eng., both repre- 
ented by Field & Cowles, managers, 
Mass. C. J. Peters & Sons, elec- 
trotypers and typographers, 145 High St 
Loston, are sending out a useful calendar 
to hang up, which they undoubtedly will 
be glad to send to anyone that would 
take the trouble of writing to them. 
Calendars nave also been received from 
the Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
Hartford, (onn., represented by Thomas 
W Pernmhollow, 53 State St., Boston, and 
from the Merchants Sample Card Com- 
pany, represented by Alfred 8S. Hathe- 
Way » Centre St., New York Lamb 
Knit Goods Company, Colon, Mich., man- 
ufacture grade knit gloves and 
mittens, of wool, have sent us 
in attractive calendar, to be hung up 
riving a handsome _ representation of 
their factory, which is described as ‘‘the 
most completely equipped 
kind in the world, giving 
hands.’ 


toston 


largest ind 
plant of its 
employment to over 700 


Cotton Facts, by Alfred B 
Cotton Exchange Building, 
York. Price 75 cents. The 1898 edition 
of this well known annual by the most 
prominent expert in cotton statistics, in 
this country, has just appeared from the 
press. This is a compilation from offi- 
cial and reliable sources, of the crops, 
receipts, exports, stocks, home and for- 
eign consumption, visible supply, prices 
and acreage of cotton for a series of 
years, also the reports of condition of 
xrowing cotton crops, issued by the 
United States Agricultural Bureau 
since 1879 with complete statistics of 
cotton manufactures and cotton acre- 
age and yield of each state in the 
South. The book gives the quantity 
ind value of the annual exports of cot- 
ion manufactures from the United States 
since 1881; detailed statements of exports 
of cotton manufactures from United 
States and from Great Britain for 
son of 1897-98, showing the countries to 
which the exports were sent; authentic 
ind interesting information respecting 
the cotton mills of Japan and China; 
statements showing cost of production of 
cotton; and articles in regard to the 
progress of improvements in the meth- 
ods of baling American cotton. of 
course, no cotton man would think of 
being without a copy of this publication. 


Shepperson 
New 


sea- 


American Trade Index. Published by 

the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, Philadelphia. This is a publi- 
cation giving a deseriptive and classified 
membership directory of ‘the National 
Association of Manufacturers of the 
United States, arranged for the conven- 
ience of foreign buyers. This is one fea- 
ture of tthe work that is being done by 
this association, in the extension of for- 
eign trade of the country. 
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office of this journal i 1 Bureau of In- 
formation for the industries it repregents 
and the trade generally is invited 
make use of it. 

William Nelson, princi; 
weaving department of the 
tile School, who met with 
some time ago, breaking 
again resumed his duties a 
His brother, Thomas, officiated 
during his absence. 


for him 


Loring, Coes & Co., Worcester, Mass., 
have a new “Pyro-Colcik calendar 
which is practically a reissue of the one 
that was in so much demand. It is in its 
second edition for 
will be pleased to mail one to any one ap- 
plying for it. 


this season ind they 





The Hardy Incandescent Lamp. 


The K. & W. Company, Pittsfield 
Mass., consisting of Salem M. Hardy, W 
A. Whittlesey, F. R. Whittlesey and 
John H. Kelman, are meeting with most 
satisfactory success in the manufacture 
and disposal of their ‘‘Hardy’’ incandes- 
cent lamps. This company commenced 
operations a little more than a year ago, 
and since then have been obliged to grad- 
ually increase their manufacturing facili- 
ties in order to supply the demand for 
their lamps. Mr. Hardy of this company 
was formerly with one of the largest 
lamp companies in New England, where 
he had charge of the lamp manufacture 
When he ttook charge of this factory 
was a small plant, but under his super 
vision its output was eight 
fold; a convincing proof of his ability as 
a lamp manufacturer The filament of 
the lamp made by this company is com- 
posed of the purest combination of cat 
bon known to commerce, absolutely free 
from all impurities, uniform in size, and 
of tthe same density throughout. The 
vacuum in the lamps is perfect, the ex 
haust pump used for this purpose being 
a modification of the 


Geissler One of 
the chief reasons for the 


increased 


continued suc- 
cess and enlargement of the business of 
this company, is the careful selection and 
thorough testing that is given to their 
manufactures before they are allowed to 
leave their shops. The compiny already 
has agencies at Chicago, St. Louis, New 
York, Boston, San Francisco, Japan and 
Brazil 





What the Link-Belt Machinery Co. 
Has Done the Past Year. 


During the year 1898, the Link-Belt 
Machinery Co. of Chicago were very 
bus) necessitating running their plant 
night and day seven months and ful 
time the balance tepresentative con 
tracts executed were for the complet 
power transmission machinery, link-belt 
elevators and conveyers installed in the 
new plant of the Producers’ Cotton Oil 
Co Yazoo City. Miss.; Hoosiac Pe 
Elevator, Boston, complete grain eleva- 
tor machinery: Chicago Virden Coal Co 
Virden, Ill., one 100 KW dynamo, en- 
gine, switchboard, and eight ‘“Link-Belt’’ 
chain breast mining machines; McCor- 
mick Harvester Machine Co Chicago 
i handling conveyers for their foun- 

Tuscaloosa Wadding Co., Tuscaloosa 

wadding elevator; Colorado Fuel & 
lron Co., Sopris, Col., large coal conveyer, 
used in connection with their coal 
washer Stineman Coal & Coke Co., 
South Fork, Pa., engine, 100 KW dynamo 


switchboard, and ‘ h. p. locomo- 
tive; Mandell Bros ‘hicago, merchan- 
dise elevator extending 8 floors; National 
Malleable Castings Co., Chicago., sand 
handlin conveyers; Clearfield Coal Co., 
Tyler, Pa., one 10 KW dynamo, two 60 
h. p. locomotives, switchboard, and 3 low 
“Tink-Bel mining machines; Albert 
Schwill Malting Co ‘hicago, conveyers 
for handling coal into storage room and 
from same to boilers; Chicago City Rail- 
way Co., Chicago. coal elevator; Summit 
Coal Co., Linton, Ind boiler, engine, 100 
KW multipolar dynamo, switchboard and 
one “‘Link-Belt" mining machine; Inter- 
national Packing Co., Chicago, complete 
system hog conveyers; Coxe Bros. & Co., 
Chics electric scrapers; Consoli- 
da'te al Co., St. Louis, one 10 KW 
dynamo, switchboard and one 10 ton 26 
gauge locomotive Northwestern Gas & 
Chicago, coke conveyer; Uni 
versity of Illinois, Champaign, Ill 
ind ashes handling machinery; 
Coal Co., Patton, Pa., one 100 KW 
mo, engine, and 10 “Link-Belt”’ 
machines; Julius Knack, Detroit, Mich., 
coal pocket and conveyers; Morris- 
Coal Co Morrisdale Mines Pa., 
engine, 10 KW dynamo, 10 ton 8 h. p. 
locomotive: American Glucose Sugar 
Co., St. Paul, conveyers for hand- 
Deering Harvester Co., Chica- 
‘vators; Frankfort Chair Co 
rope drive ind Paterson & 
emphis, Tenn., log haul. 


coal 
i 
Coke Co 


mining 





Death of George M. Endicott. 


Munroe En tt, United States 
r of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporation of London, died 
December 4, IS88, at his late residence 
Canton, Mass. Mr. Endicott was a 
nt figure in the insurance 
country. He was born in 
where entered th 
business at a very early 
vefore the Boston fire he 
I city, and his business was destroyed 
fire. He immediately started in 
the insurance business, in which almost 
from the ichieved distinction 
Some years later he established the firm 
of Endicot & Macomber. This firm 
transacted a very large business annu- 
illy im both fire and marine insurance, 
representing for many years as attorneys 
; British & Foreign 
prominent insurance 


George 


outset he 


ind manage 
Marine und 
companies 
In 1886 the firm became United States 
managers of the Employers’ Liability As- 
surance Corporati of London, and en- 
hitherto untried in 
Americ: insurance. In 18%, 
tl busin ‘ the firm having risen to 
very important dimensions, the firm was 
dissolved and the business separated, Mr. 
Endicott becoming le United States 
Manager of the 
Company, Mr. 


tered 


Employers’ Liability 
Macomber ‘ 
marina and fire business 

individuality or 


stamp ‘their 
is Mr. Endicott has impressed h 
not only on the bu of his own 
pany but upon the entire busi 
liability ind casualty insuran 
was not only underw! 
i man { i 


com] 
ind competi 


tors 


is extreme, and 

business deal- 
f any disagree- 
versary was to be given the 


“vy doubt When the confer- 
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ence of liability managers was formed in 
186, Mr. Endicott became its chairman, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. His friends have known that he 
had been suffering from an affect'en of 
the throat for many months, and have 
for a long time been apprehensive that he 
might never be able to resume his ac- 
tive work. His death will nevertheless 
be a shock to them. He leaves a widow, 
three daughters and a son. 





American Aniline Co. 


Aniline Co., which 
incorporated in November, 1898, has es- 
tablished itself at 163 North Front St., 
Philadelphia. While the company is a 
new one, its officers are well known in 
the trade, with a large circle of acquaint- 
ance, who will wish them success in the 
new organization. J. C. Dempsey, for- 
merly manager of the Philadelphia house 
of the Oakes Manufacturing Co., is the 
president; Thomas Bromley, Jr., for 15 
years secretary and treasurer of the 
Bromley Brothers’ Carpet Co. at Phila- 
delphia, is the secretary and treasurer 
and the manager is R. B. Mills, formerly 
manager of the Philadelphia house of 
Co. The American Aniline Co 
succeed to ‘tthe Philadelphia branch 
of Beach & business, and are also 
the sole representatives for that firm for 
Penmsylvania, New Jersey. the South and 
West. As the name implies, they will 
handle a full and complete line of all 
colors, and carry a large stock on hand 
for immediate shipment. jesides that, 
they carry also a general line of extracts 
and chemicals. ‘The personnelof the com- 
pany is assurance that it will be conduct- 
ed on energetic, broad and up-to-date 
lines. 


The American was 


Co.'s 





Dye Sticks. 


Natural white swamp cedar has proved 
to be the best material for dye sticks and 
poles. Frank Bailey, of Cedar Brook, 
Camden Co., N. J., makes all his dye 
sticks from ‘this wood. He has been at 
it a good many years, and knows the 
requirements of manufacturers and job 
dyers. Many large concerns have been 
using his dye sticks for a long time, and 
he guarantees satisfaction and solicits a 
trial order. He believes his prices are 
reasonable, and claims his goods are 
second to none. 





Glugloss-Gelatine. 


Glugloss-Gelatine, manufactured by the 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Fort Wayne, 
Pa., is meeting with much favor among 
manufacturers, as a valuable substance 
used as a softener, size and filling 
medium, for cotton goods. It is highly 
spoken of for carrying clays and other 
weighting agents, and is regarded as an 
excellent substitute for albumens, gela- 
tines, or glues, and is especially adapted 
owing to solubility, for various 
threads and yarns, finish, imparting 
strength and elasticity. besides develop- 
ing a peculiarly lasting and desirable 
silk-iike lustre. When used alone, or in 
conjunction with other pastes, such as 
farina, starch or flour, or with tra- 
gacanth, it makes a welcome adjunct to 
the finishing room. It is of especial value 
for carpets as a glue substitute, in stif- 
fening the carpets, or when used as a 
dressing for the backs of finished car- 


to be 


its 


as a 


Sago, 
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most desirable ‘‘feel’’ 
to plushes and velvets. It 
recommended as a medium for 
carrying colors for printing. On the 
whole, it is a product that can be widely 
adapted in the ‘textile trade and allied 
industries. 


pets. It imparts—a 
and ‘‘handle”’ 
is highly 





The Novelty Dye Works. 


The Novelty Dye Works, Baldwin & 
Ruddy proprietors, of Cincinnati, Ohio 
ire making a specialty of dyeing hosiery 
yarns and carpet chains. Both of the 
firm are practical men, Mr. Ruddy being 
formerly head dyer for the Mayesville 
Cotton Mills for 18 years, and for the 
past nine vears was engaged as head 
dyer for Henry Pierce & Sons Co., and 
Pierce & Atkins of Cincinnati. Mr. Bald- 
win was for several years engaged as 
superintendent of one of the large manu 
facturing plants of Cincinnati. They are 
both of them practical men in their line 
ind earnest and hard workers, and from 
their central location, they will undoubt 
edly command the trade of a larg: 
tion of the West and South. 


sec- 





The ‘* Electric” Automatic Knitting 
Machine. 


There has recently been an important 
improvement made in the ‘Electrix 
vomatic knitting machine; namely, 

tirely new method of transferring 
which it is claimed to be impossibk 
drop stitches. The change of gauge is 
very easily accomplished, and the varn 
changer and high splicer are features of 
much value. During the years ‘that the 
“Electric’’ automatic has been before the 
manufacturing public, there has been 
every opportunity to test its merits and 
capacity, with the large number in use, 
and the satisfaction which it has given 
in the past will be amplified by the re- 
cent new improvements. Manufacturers 
ire invited to correspond with E. Jenckes 
Mfg. Co. i ard to these new features, 
and machines may be seen in j 
at their factory, 181 Weeden sa aw- 
tucket, R. I., and at their Philadelphia 
office, 370 the Bourse. 





An Automatic Telephone. 


attention is being attract- 
i1utomatic telephone, which is 
invention of KE. E. Ries. A company, 
to be known the United States Auto- 
matic Telephone Co.. has been formed in 
New York with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
The principal advantages claimed for it 
are the cheapness of installation and 
economy in operation. The magneto bell 
pattery at the subscriber's end of the cir- 
cuit is done away with. The receiver of 
the new apparatus is a sealed ‘chamber 
which may lie about on one’s desk or in 
iny convenient place t weighted 
is to stand upright. The connections in 
the receiver are made through the drop- 
ping of mercury. When the receiver is 
upright the talking circuit is established. 
The current comes from a single genera 
tor in the central office. When a sub- 
seriber has rung up central. he lifts the 
receiver to his ear, reversing its posi- 
tion, when the mercury flows to another 
position, establishing the hearing circuit. 
While the subscriber is using the phone 
with the receiver in a reverse position, 
no one can cut him off, nor can he hear 
any other conversation When he is 
through, he simply lays down the re- 


Considerable 
ed to a new 
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as 
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ceiver. Tt is understood that there is 
plenty of money back of the new com- 
pany, and it is their intention to enter 
the field actively at an early date. 





Factory Sites Free. 


Attemtion is called to the advertisement 
of factory sites free, on another page. 
This property is well located, with a 
large frontage on the Boston & Maine 
Railroad, giving opportunity for spur 
tracks. Both the Andover and Lawrence 
Water Works have pipes running to the 
land, and the electric cars touch it at two 
points. Ft is an opportunity well worth 
investigation. ‘ 





Recent Sales of Mill Shares. 


Lowest. Highest. 
Border City 105 105 
vcornell...... 100 100 
. 80 
90 
147 
Lyman. eee 4 
Pepperell ‘oeeed. 
Amoskea 1455 
Merrimac 900 
Lawrence -- 106%; 
Lancaster sive 362 
Naumkeag sees 40', 
Chicopee .... - 65 
Cocheco .......- : 160 
Nashua . pecs odes 527 


Hargreaves.... 
King Philip 
Ricuard Borden 
Weetamoe..... 
Manchester 
Jackson 

York 

Atlantic 
Amory. 

Otis.. 

Appleton , 
American Linen 
Pocasset 
Davol.... 


Granite ‘ ¢ 
Barnaby ; code 70 
Mechanics ‘ 80 
Narragansett . 100 
Arlington : 100 
Seaconnet. 100 
Tecumseh { 90 
Troy C.&W. 1100 
Middlesex 118 
Chace 105 
Merchants : t 75 
Parker nes ° 100 
Franklin : as 100 
Shove eens cobs 90 
Wampanoag... 92! 921. 
Hill 30 
stark ooee O87% 957 
Cabot 55 
Massachusetts wewe 823, 
Hamilton 635 
Androscoggin 110', 
Wamsutta 85'4 
Everett ... 
Great Falls 
Karnard 77 
Boston adee oid 55S 552! 


68>, 
144 
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Cotton. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Delaware, Newcastle It is 
that the Triton Cotton Mills, which 
been idle four years, will be started 
employing about 200 hands They 
make warps for the Knowles Co., 
con use nearly their entire product. 


stated 
have 
up, 
will 
who 


*Georgia, Commonwealth. Machinery 
is being installed in the new mill of The 
Christian Commonwealth, which we re- 
ported recently It is expected that 20 
looms will be in operation by January 
Ist, on towells, denims, gray goods, etc. 
The following officers have been elected: 
President, George H. Gibson; treasurer, 
Dr. Hinckley; superintendent, J 
Loiselle 

The Far 
resumed op 
shut-down 


Massachusetts, Millbury. 
numaville Cotton Mills have 

erations after a four weeks’ 
with a force of 140 hands. 


North Carolina, Concord. The new 
plant of the Coleman Mfg. Co., owned 
and operated by negroes, was started De- 
cember 21 lt is equipped with 7500 
spindles. Warren C. Coleman is treas- 
urer and secretary 
The 


spin 


tutherfordton 
start up 6000 
Smith, for 


*North Carolina 
Levi Cotton Mill will 
dies on January 1. R. H 
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inerly of Forest City, will be 


ent 


Ssuperintene 


*Pennsylvania, Chester. The Paterson 
Mills have now started up as No. 2 mill 
of the Chester Mfg. Co., employing 250 
hands, 


Clifton Heights It is 
Stated that Messrs. Winterbottom of 
Clifton Pa., have leased the factory of 
S. Taylor & Son, at this place, known as 
the Modoc Mills, where they will manu- 
facture cotton yarns, as soon as the ma- 
chinery can be put into running order. 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia. We ar 
James D. Murphy & 
the Monitor Mill at 


Pennsylvania, 
informed that 
Brother have leased 
l6th and Fitzwater Streets, the property 
of the estate of R. Granlees. This mill 
has a capacity of 300 narrow looms, on 
shirtings ard dress goods. It is expected 


that it will be in operation very soon. 





Woolen. 


Ealargements and Improvements. 


*Oregon, Dallas, The Pioneer 
Woolen Mill Company inform us that 
they are building a new dye house, as an 
addition to the plant which they recent- 
ly purchased here They manufacture 
blankets, flannels and faney woolens. 
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They operate 20 looms, ‘three sets of 
cards, steam power and dye house, em- 
ploying 75 operatives. The capital stock 
of the company is $10,000. The head of- 
fice is at Portland, Ore. A. J. Ray is 
president; William Walker, treasurer; F. 
Carter, manager and superintendent. O. 
H. Hayes & Co., are their selling agents, 
They expect to make extensive improve- 
ments in the plant. 


—*Pennsylvania, Chester. The machin- 
ery which has been purchased in England 
for the plant of the Hitchen Manufactur- 
ing Co. has arrived, and will be placed in 
position as speedily as possible. 


Mills Starting Up. 


Indiana, La Porte. The La Porte 
Woolen Mill, Samuel Fox's Sons, pro- 
prietors, has resumed work after a shut- 
down of several weeks, during which 
time necessary repairs were made. 


Maine Camden. The Mount Bettie 
Manufacturing Conmpany’'s mill has 
again started up after a short shutdown. 


—Maine, East Wilton. The Walker Mill 
has started up again, after a short shut- 
down. 

Maine, Foxcroft. Mayo & Sons’ 
Woolen Mill, which has been running 
but four days a week, for a short period, 
is now running on full time. 


Maine, Kesar Falls. The Kesar Falls 
Woolen Mill is now running full time, 
with good prospects ahead for the winter. 


—Maine, Pittsfield. The Waverley Mill 
which has been running on short time, 
has recently received enough orders so 
that it has started up on full time 
Walker's mill has started up with a full 
day force and will probably run nights 
also. 


Llackstone. The 
woolen mill, which was purchased by 
Chas. Fletcher, is almost thoroughly 
equipped, and it is expected that it will 
start up very soon, employing 300 hands. 


*Massachusetts, 


Massachusetts, Carey ville. Taft, 
Murdock & mill has resumed op- 
erations after a short shutdown. 


Co.’s 


*Massachusetts, Conway. In addition 
to our report last week, we learn that 
the Delabarre Woolen Mill, at this place, 
will be started up about January 20, 1899, 
by the firm of John Fothergill & Co., of 
Leeds, Eng. It is a branch of the Eng- 
lish house. Product will be overcoatings, 
cloakings, gaiter cloths, cap and casket 
cloths, dress meltons, kerseys, diagonals, 
doeskins, etc. This mill has eight sets of 
woolen cards, and 36 looms, with a dye 
house. It is equipped with both steam 
and water power, and will employ about 
125 hands. 


Massachusetts, Haverhill. The card- 
ing and spinning departments at Stevens 
& Company’s mill have started up again, 
after- a shut down of five weeks. 


—Massachusetts, Lowell. It is stated 
that the Faulkner Mills are about to be 
started up again. 


—Massachusetts, Newton Lower Falls. 
R. T. Sullivan's mills have started up 
after a shutdown of two months 

Massachusctts, Newton Lower Falls. 
The Silurian Mills, W. S. & F. Cording- 
ley, proprietors, have started up. 


—Mnssachusetts, North Bellingham. 
Work has been resumed at Ray’s shoddy 
mill, after a shutdown of five weeks. 

—Massachusetts, -North @Oxford. The 
mill of the Thayer Woolen Co., which 
has been running since December 1 on 
half time, will probably soon go on to 
full time again, as they are rushed with 
orders. 


*Massachusetts, Pittsfield. Helliwell 
& Co., the English concern, which leased 
the Pomeroy Mill, expect to be producing 
samples soon after the first of the com- 
ing year. The works will not run to 
their full capacity until about the first of 
April. Four large carding machines, of 
English make,.have been installed, and a 
large amcunt is on the way from Eng- 
land. 


Massachusetts, Uxbridge. The Calu- 
met Mill has resumed operations, and it 
is thought that all departments will soon 
be running on full time. 

Massachusetts, Uxbridge. Charles C. 
Capron, whose woolen mill was shut 
down during November, has now started 
up one set of cards on horse blankets. 


*Massachusetts, West Millbury. The 
woolen mill at this place, owned by Ed- 
win Hoyle & Son, will probably be run- 
ning in full hy January first. 


New Hampshire, Hillsborough Bridge. 
The Hillsborough Woolen Mills have 
started up again after a short shutdown. 


New Hampshire, Manchester. Mill 
No. 1 of the Manchester Co. started work 
December 28 This mill has been idle 
since last May. 


New York, Rochester. L. L. Allen & 
Brother’s woolen mill will start up Janu- 
ary 2, having been closed for about four 
weeks. 


—Pennsylvania, Chester. It is expected 
that the changes in the old Paterson Mill 
property, now occupied by the Chester 
Manufacturing Co., will be completed so 
that the plant can be started up on the 
12th. The old plant of the Chester Manu- 
facturing Co. on Caldwell St. will be 
started uj» as soon as possible after the 
Paterson plant. 


—RKhode Island, Kenyon. It is ex- 
pected that the Kenyon Woolen Mill will 
again be in operation in a short time. 


Rhode Island, Westerly. The Cam- 
nault Mills, which have been closed for 
the past two weeks, have started up to 
run nine hours per day. 


Wisconsin, Menasha. The Menasha 
Woolen Mills, owned by W. P. Hewirt & 
Co which have been idle for three 
months, have started up again with a 
full force of operatives. 





Knit. 


New “ills. 


*Georgia, Cedartown. The building 
known as the Wahneta Knitting Hosiery 
Mill is completed, and machinery is be- 
ing installed. George H. Wade is super- 
intendent. 


—Georgia, Thomasville. B. F. Hawkins 
of this place is prospecting with the in- 
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ym Of erecting a plant at some suit- nitzki and I. Drobr 
locality for the manufacture of knit They are to manufa 
cotton rope, as seems most ad- 


Iningg estimates with t 
establishing a knitting fact 


rgia, Washingtor L. N. Hull 
yt 
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Ss a rumor 
1 McAdam may 
build a the , tine mill for the r. 
York, Brooklyn. A new ‘por e of manufac ur! * flat « ods. & pps 
Blumenthal Saxoni 1 Worste the mi ill probably }t cated at West 
the principal office at r c- ~ ee ’ 
$10,000 ill paid in y 
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4. T. Verrier 
carding ind = spir 
Mass has resign 
the superintendenc; 
Park, Minn. 


F, S. Loomis 
as boss weaver 
room at Dyersvill 


den R. I. 


Herbert M. Adams, formerly superin Weaving “ the 
tendent of Adamsdale Mill, Adam Clinton (B.C) 
dale, Mass. iS accepted a similar posi- alae 
tion offered him by the Stafford Mills 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


‘ z rC f y in ing seer of carding 

room f r Slate nil, el Will Taunton. Mass 
iunton, M 

Mass has been promote 

carding with the Putnam Mf: . C. Foster 

nam, Conn. Hocomuga Mil 


Batchelor 


—C, Enos B . ‘ 
department of the Berl 
Co mill dams, h 


nwood 
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assistant master mechanic and engineer, 
and removed his residence to Danielson, 
Conn. 


—Early Grover, boss weaver at the 
Charleston Cotton Mills, Charleston, S. 
C., has accepted the superintendency of 
the weave room at the Avondale Mill at 
Birmingham, Ala. 


—J. E. Hector is the 
carding in the Cedartown Cotton Mfg. 
Co.’s mill, Cedartown, Ga. Mr. Hector 
was formerly in a Nashville, Tenn., mill. 


new overseer of 


lL. A. Hughes, overseer of weaving at 
the Avondale Mill, Birmingham, Ala., 
has resigned on account of ill health. 


Hiumphrey Howarth is now second 
hand in the Whitman Mill's weave room, 
New Bedford, Mass. 


W. S. Hume is reported as having left 
the Hochelaga Cotton Mill, Montreal, 
Que., as their superintendent. 


—W. C. Hall, boss carder at H. N. 
Slater’s No. 3 mill, has resigned and gone 
to Belmont, N. H., where he will be em- 
ployed by the Gilmanton Mills. 


Charles Hadfield has succeeded his 
brother, William J. Hadfield, who is now 
superintendent, as overseer of ‘the card- 
ing room at the Atlantic Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass. 


William J. Hadfield, who has been 
overseer of the carding room at tte At- 
lantic Mills, Lawrence, Mass., has suc- 
ceeded J. E. Bean as superintendent. 


A. G. James, night carder of the W 
R. Kindley Cotton Mills, Mt. Pleasant, N. 
C., has accepted the superintendency of 
the Patterson Mill, Concord, N. ¢ 


—D. R. Julian, who has been manager 
of the Kesler Mfg. Co.'s cotton mill since 
it was built, has resigned. 


Richard Key, who for the 
years has been dyer for the 
Company at Frankford, Pa., 
his position. 


past ten 
Berkshire 
has resigned 


—William V. King 
superintendent of the 
in New York. 


has been elected 
Cotton Exchange 


—James Lunney has filled the position 
left vacant by Michael T. O'Malley, 
second hand in the carding room of the 
Davol Mill, Fall River, Mass. 


George Leary, of Putnam, Conn., has 
succeeded Frank Manderville as _ boss 
spinner at the Farnumsville Cotton 
Mills. Farnumsville, Mass. 


G. A. Moody of Pawtucket, R. L, 
been appointed 
Warren Cotton 
Mass. 

F.- D. Mosely, formerly of Gaffney, 
Ss. C., has succeeded 8S. D. Enbanks as 
overseer of weaving at the Statesville 
Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C. 


<, A, Mann is ‘the 
twisting at the South 
mill, Salem, N. C. 


has 
superintendent of the 
Mills, West Warren, 


overseer of 
Mfg. Co.'s 


new 
Side 


R. W. Mitcham, superintendent of the 
Camden (8S. C.) Cotton Mills has re- 
signed, and is now in a similar position 
at the Colleton Cotton Mills, Walter- 
boro, 8. C. 


—J. F. Miller, recently carder at Saun- 
ders, Mass., has removed to Cohoes, N. 
Yy 
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—N. B. McCauless fas been 
superintendent of ‘the Kestler Mill at 
Salisbury, N. Cc. D. R. Julian, formerly 
superintendent, has been elected to the 
legislature, 


appointed 


-W. C. McAdee, superintendent of the 
cloth room at the Whitney Mills, Spar 
tanbure, 8S. C., has resigned. 


Michael T. O'Malley, formerly second- 
hand in the carding room of the Davol 
Mill, Fall River, Mass., has accepted a 
similar position in the Richard Borden 
Mfg. Co.’s mill, in that city. 


-Paul St. Onge, loom fixer for the Paul 
Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, Mass., has 
been promoted to the position of second- 
hand in the weave room. 


W. A. Nichols is now overseer of 
carding at the Laurel Lake Mill, Fall 
River, having resigned a like position at 
the Metacomet Mill. 


-Walter Pollard is now in charge of 
the weaving department of the Lyman 
Mills in Holyoke. Good fancy cotton 
weavers will find employment at that 
mill, with good pay and steady work 
guaranteed. Mr. Pollard may be ad- 
dressed. 


—Mr. Page, formerly with the Amos- 
keag Mills, Manchester, N. has suc- 
ceeded John W. Greenwood as overseer 
of the finishing department at the Lan- 
easter Mills, Clinton, Mass. 


W. 8. Pratt has taken R. Goodall's 
position as overseer in the No. 6 mill of 
the Dwight Manufacturing Co., Chicopee, 
Mass. 


-—J. R. Pierce is now superintendent 
of ‘the Camden Cotton Mill, Camden, 8. 
Cc. He was formerly of the Edna Mill, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


-W. F. Ramsdell has accepted the po- 
sition of boss weaver at the Warwick 
Mills, Centreville, R. I., R. Cowell having 
resigned. 


-John Robinson, overseer of the cloth 
room of the Edna Cotton Mills, Reids- 
ville, N. C., has resigned, and will go into 
the mercantile ‘trade. 


—Albert Riedel, of North Wales, Pa., 
has removed to New Jersey where he has 
accepted the sunerintendency of an elas- 
tic web shop. 


Robert Smith, formerly a fixer at the 
Barnaby Mill. Fall River, Mass., has 
gone to Merritton, Ont., where he has a 
position in a mill. 
—Timothy Sullivan, overseer of card- 
ing in the Laurel Lake Mills, Fall River 
Mass., has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of superintendent, succeeding J. F 
Mason, resigned 


—Abbott E. Slade, 
Laurel Lake Mills, 
has resigned He 
the cotton business 
dick. 


—J. H. Spoon has been appointed night 
spinner at one of the Odell Mfg. Co.'s 
mills, Concord, N. C. 


treasurer of the 
Fall River, Mass., 
intends engaging in 
with David J. Bur- 


—Louis Short, formerly loom fixer at 
Northbridge, Mass., is now in a similar 
position at Manville, R. I. 


—Walter Swindles, an employee in the 
spinning department of the Manville 
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Mill, Manville, R. L., 
gone to Ashton. 


has resigned and 


—Richard 8S. Taylor has been appointed 
cloth boss at the Parkmount Mills, Lenni 
Mills, Pa. 


—E. F. Williams, formerly at the 
Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., has ac- 
cepted the position of spinning overseer 
with the Joslin Himalaya Co., Olney- 
ville, R. I. 


Washburn, a cotton mill boss 
setting up 
Hopedale, 


John M. 
weaver and designer, is now 
machines for the Draper Co., 
Mass. 


William A. Wilbur has resigned as 
secondhand in the Durfee Mill, Fall 
River, Mass., and has accepted the posi- 
tion of overseer of carding in the Fall 
River Manufactory. 


Weolen. 


Ww. J. Adams, who has for some time 
been in charge of the finishing at Bridge- 
water, Vt., has resigned his position to 
take charge of finishing at Bound Brook, 
N. J 


—John Lyon, overseer 
Cc. G. Wood & Co.'s mill, 
Mass., has resigned. 


of finishing in 
Quinapoxet, 


—W. A. Semple, son of Alexander Sem- 
ple, formerly agent at Broad Brook and 
Norwalk, Conn., now has charge of the 
Albany Woolen Mills, Albany, Ore. 


A. S. Keach of Worcester has been 
appointed boss finisher for C. G. Wood & 
Co.’s satinet mill, Quinapoxet, Mass. 


Matthew Holloran has recently se- 
cured a position as secondhand in the 
card room of Holden, Leonard & Com- 
pany’s mill at Bennington, Vermont. He 
spent Christmas with his family, in Otter 
River, but intends to move them to Ben- 
nington, Vt., in the near future. He will 
be missed in Otter River, where he has 
been four years in charge of the carding 
in the River Mills. 


—George Ault, for some time machinist 
in the weaving room at Newton Bros.’ 
woolen mill, Homer, N. Y., has resigned 
to accept a similar position in a mill in 
Pennsylvania, 


—Arthur Arnold, of Somerville, is now 
loom fixer at the Summit Woolen Co.. 
Staffordville, Conn. 


—Ivar S. Borg has resigned as dyer at 
the Stevens Mills, North Andover, Mass., 
to accept a similar position in Mechanics- 
ville, Conn. 


F. H. F. Ballou has resigned his posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Consho- 
hocken Woolen Co., ", Conshohocken, 
_ ™ 
—A. J. Bufftum, formerly assistant 
superintende nt of the Riverside Mills, 
Providence, R. 1, has been elected super- 
intendent of the Blackinton Mills, Black- 
inton, Mass. 


James Breen has secured the position 
of dresser tender at the Rock Mfg. Co.'s 
mill, Rockville, Conn. 


—Mr. Brallier, of New Jersey, has been 
appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Piscataquis Woolen Mill, Guilford, Me. 
J. R. Pollock is superintendent. 


—Wallace Bently, with the 
Highland Worsted Mills, Camden, N. J., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 


Phoenix Mills, Philadelphia. 


formerly 


John Butler 
for about five years, 
ilar position at the 
Oxford, Mass. 


boss spinner at Holyoke 
has accepted a sim- 
Chase Mill, North 


—Edward Clews of Stafford Springs, 
Conn., has taken a position as foreman 
in the spooling and dressing room at the 
+ edge Woolen Mills, Great Barrington, 
wiass. 


—Albert Crabtree, formerly dyer at 
Leominster, Mass., has recently succeed- 
ed Mr. O’Brien as dyer at S. K. Wilson's 
mills, Trenton, N. J. 


James Carpenter has resigned as boss 
carder at the Hope Valley Woolen Com- 
pany’s mill, Hope Valley, R. L, to take 
the position of carder at the Woodville 
Mill. 


—Alexander F. DeRycke has been em- 
ployed for the past twelve years as de- 
signer with James Roy & Co., West Troy, 
N. Y. George A. DeRycke is assistant 
designer. 


—I. EF. Edwards, president of the 
Athens Woolen Mills, Athens, Ga., has 
resigned on account of other business 
needing his attention. His successor has 
not yet been appointed. 


—Fred Haggas has resigned as superin- 
tendent of the Phoenix Mills Co.’s wors- 
ted yarn mill, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Waker Bentley succeeds him. 


Joseph A. Jubb has resigned his posi- 
tion at Moosup, Conn., and is now in 
charge of the finishing for Holden, 
Leonard & Co., Bennington, Vt. 


King has left the Aldrich 
Mass., and has secured a 
at the mill of th: 
North Oxford, Mass 


—Charles 
Mills, Millbury, 
position as carder 
Thayer Woolen Co., 


Kelly has resigned for the 
present his position as finisher at the 
Robertsford Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. 
J., on account of rheumatism, and has 
been taken to St. Mary’s Hospital. H. B. 
Dickinson, of George Armitage, Ltd., 
dyers and finishers, Bradford, Eng., has 
taken Mr. Kelly’s place until he recovers. 


-J. Levins, of Westerly, R. I., 
weaver at the Bound Brook 
Mills, Bound Brook, N. J. 


—J. H. Lawlor has been employed by 
the Collins Woolen Co., Collinsville, 
Mass., as finisher. 


James D. 


is boss 
Woolen 


many years the 
Fitchburg Mfg. 
has accepted the 
Fitchburg Wors- 


John Leiper, for 
superintendent of ‘the 
Co., Fitchburg, Mass., 
superintendency of the 
ted Co. 


Mr. Moran, 
Pittsfield, Mass., 
with the Dingley 
Pa. 


formerly a finisher at 
has accepted a position 
Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, 


George F. Morris is loom fixer in the 
Devonshire Mills, Goffs Falls, N. H. 


William MeGilvery of Boston has suc- 
ceeded Walter Clough as bookkeeper in 
the Waverly Mill, Pittsfield, Me. 


formerly at Nor- 
now dyer at the 


Magner, 
Conn., is 


—Fdward 
wichtown, 
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Hope Valley Woolen Co.’s mill, Hope 


Valley, R. IL. 


—Richard Marsden, formerly in the 
employ of the Valley Mills, Spencer, 
Mass., as boss spinner, has gone to Me- 

inicsville, Conn, 


—Armides Plourde, formerly employed 
in the card room of the Gonic Mfg. Co., 
Gonic, N. H., has removed to Franklin 
Falls. David Lucey has succeeded him. 


-~Patrick Powers of Otter River has re- 

overseer of the Lakeville 

Woolen Co.’s carding room, West Rut- 

land, Mass. W. P. Brennan of Worcester 
succeeded him. 


signed 


Andrew Rogers, formerly boss carder 
for the Hampden Woolen Company of 
Hampden, Mass., now has a similar posi- 
toin with the Hope Valley Woolen Com- 
pany, Hope Valley, R. I 


—William Roberts, who came from 
Stroudsburg, Pa., to accept charge of the 
dyeing in the Staffordville Woolen Mill, 
Staffordville, Conn., has returned to 
Stroudsburg 


—Hugo Schultz, boss spinner for the 
Great Falls Woolen Co., Somersworth, 
N. H., has severed his connection with 
that firm and gone to Lisbon Falls, Me. 


accepted the 
mills of the 
Morgantown, 


Edward Senior has 
superintendency of the 
Monongahela Textile Co., 
W. Va. 


—E. P. Sweeney of Keene, N. H., is 
now with the Cheshire Mills Company, 
Harrisville, N. H., as overseer of color- 


ing. 


~Thomas Spurr, formerly at Monson, 
Mass., as second hand, is now with the 
Stevens Mill, Franklin Falls, N. H., as 
dyer. 


P. F. Sheridan, carder for a number 
of years at Uxbridge, Mass., has secured 
a similar with the Highland 
Mills, Huntington, Mass. 


position 


—Arthur Threeappleton has resigned as 
boss carder and spinner for the Mononga- 
hela Textile Co., Morgantown, W. Va. 

John Waterhouse, formerly at the 
Camnault Mill, Westerly, R. IL, has se- 
cured the position of designer with the 
Blackinton Co., Blackinton, Mass, 


Walter has taken a posi- 
Washington 


Herman P 
tion is bookkeeper at the 
Mills, Lawrence, Mass, 


—James Woodhouse has been appointed 
earder for the Kennebec Worsted 
irfield, Mé« 


David Welsh 
finisher in the 
mill t 
a watcn by tne 


who resigned as boss 
Singleton Worsted Co.'s 
Providence, was presented 
employees in his room, 


-John Carragher has resigned as boss 
piper and steamfitter at the Sawyer 
Woolen Mills, Dover, N 


treasurer 
British 
has re- 


New 


Cooper president, 
manager ot the 
Olneyville, R. L, 

intends removing to 


—F. G. Giddings, of Amsterdam, has 
taken position of overseer in the Glovers- 
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ville Knitting Co.'s mill, Gloversville, N. 
Re 


Frank Kohler, formerly with the 
Glenark Mills, Woonsocket, R. L, is now 
boss knitter for Samuel Fitch & Sons 
Co., Rockville, Conn. 


~—Charles F. Land, formerly at Me- 

chanicsville, N Y., will assume the 
duties of superintendent at the Kava- 
naugh Knitting Company's mill, Water- 
ford, N 4 


—James Lally, formerly with the Victor 
Kuitting Mills Co., Cohoes, Ne Y., is now 
employed by McMichael & Wildman 
Mfg. Co., of Norristown, Pa. 


—Joseph J. Murphy and William H. 
Rowe, Jr both of Troy, have been elect- 
directors in the Hope Mfg. Co.’s mill 
Cohoes, N. Y., succeeding E. I. Goodrich 
and Charles Mahoney, resigned. 
Fred H. Milnes is now overseer of the 
carding department of A. H. & C. B. 
Alling, Derby, Conn. 


Jesse Palmer, formerly of Greenwich, 
N. Y., is now in charge of a knitting 
mill at Stillwater, N. Y. 

Charles Smith, formerly with the 
Wright Health Underwear Co., Pownal, 
Vt., is now with the Harder Knitting 
Company, Hudson, N. Y., as spinner. 


—Charles Supprise, formerly ov seer 
of carding with E. Groat at the Hudsoa 
tiver Knitting Mill, Hudson, N. Y., has 
accepted a similar position with the Troy 
Knitting Mill, Troy, N. Y. 





Deaths. 


George A Abbott of the firm of 
Amos Abbott & Co., Dexter, Me., died 
at his home December 26, in his 75th 
year. His father, Amos Abbott, from 
whom the firm was named, and Jere 
Abbott, came to Dexter in 1820 and began 
business, the former in charge of the 
carding mill and the later the saw mill 
Mr. Abbott was a thoroughly practical 
manufacturer, and understood every de- 
tail of his business Of late years the 
mill has been v much enlarged, and 
is to-day one of the finest in the state. 
The firm has a splendid reputation for its 
product, and it was Mr. Abbott's pride 
that it should be well deserved. was 
a most charitable man and at t same 
time mos modest and unostentatious. 
His gifts were always made quietly and 
frequently anonymously He took great 
interest in the affairs of the town of 
Dexter, where he was born and lived all 
his life, and a few years since presented 
the town with a beautiful public library 


building at the cost of $30,000. 


e R. Shimer of the firm of 
George R. Shimer & Son, worsted yarn 
manufacturers of Camden, N. J died 
last month at the age of 75. Mr. Shimer 
was born in Shimerville, Pa., and at the 
age of 16 became an operative in a mill in 
that place, of which he later became pro- 
23 vears of agi Twice 

was this factory destroyed by fire, but 
ach time rebuilt on a larger scale. In 
2 this mill was sold to his brother and 

» removed to Camden and for a number 
years was engaged in business under 
the firm name of Shimer & Boyer. Sev- 
eral year igo this firm was dissolved, 
with his son, Charles R. 
iblished a new factory at 


Geor 


prietor when only 


Shimer, est 


and t ether 
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Fifth and Erie Sts. Mr. Shimer was a 
well-known figure in manufacturing 
circles in Camden and Philadelphia, and 
his death is mourned by a large circle of 
friends. 


—Henry A. Rice of the firm of Denny, 
Rice & Co., 610 Atlantic Ave., Boston, 
died at his home, 13 Marlboro St., last 
month, at the age of 82 years. Mr. Rice 
became a member of the firm of Denny, 
Rice & Gardner in 1840. In 1855, when 
Mr. Gardner was elected governor of 
Massachusetts and retired from the firm, 
the name was changed to that of Denny, 
Rice & Co. 


-Augustus R. Burpee, of Lakeport, N. 
H., died last month, having been in ill 
health for a vear. Mr. Burpee was born 
in New Hampton in 1845, where he re- 
ceived his early education, and at 15 came 
to Lakeport and entered the employ of 
John Pepper, where he gained a knowl- 
edge of the hosiery business, and about 
eight years later went into the business 
for himself as a manufacturer of hosiery 
In 18% he was granted a patent on a 
double mitten, and has since made a 
specialty of manufacturing the patent 
double mitten and fancy knit goods. 


—James Aken, president and chief 
stockholder of the Aken Knitting Co., 
Philmont, N. Y., died December 15, aged 
61 years. 

—James Norton, boss weaver and as- 
sistant superintendent of the Warren 
Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, Conn., died 
last month, after an illness of two weeks 
of typhoid fever, aged 42 years. Mr. 
Norton was born in Leeds, Eng., and 
came to this country when he was 14 
years of age. He began work in a fac- 
tory at Globe Village, later was in 
Hampden, and from there went to 
North Oxford, where he was overseer of 
weaving. He also held a similar position 
at Hydeville, from which place he went 
to Stafford Springs about eleven years 
ago and worked up to the position which 
he held at his death. 


—Boaz Phillips, formerly a knit goods 
manufacturer, having retired from active 
business about seven years ago, died 
December 26 at his home, 4951 Wakefield 
St., Germantown. He was born in Lei- 
cestershire, England, in 1836, and came to 
America, settling in Germantown, where 
he established a factory on Wakefield St. 


Clinton H. Stafford, whose skull was 
fractured by his being thrown from his 
horse on Walnut Lane, died Nov. 25th, 
never having recovered consciousness. 
Mr. Stafford was junior member of the 
firm of James Stafford’s Sons, who oper- 
ate the Star Woolen Mills at Manayunk, 
Pa. He leaves a widow and one child. 


Walter P. Scott died very suddenly 
at his home in Uxbridge last month of 
apoplexy, in his 54th year. When he left 
school he entered the mill operated by 
his father, which is now the Elmdale, 
and was overseer of weaving for some 
time. He afterwards engaged in the 
shoddy business as a drummer, and 
later, for two yvears, was in business with 
his brother, Samuel F. Scott, im Hope- 
dale, Conn., manufacturing satinet goods 
under the firm name of Scott Bros., but 
as this vemture did not prove satisfac 
tory, he returned to his former business 


sold wool 


as drummer and bought and 
and shoddy. 


—Jacob E. Tritsch died last 
Logan, Ohio, aged 79 years. He was a 
successful manufacturer, retiring from 
business about three years ago, when he 
turned his woolen factory at Logan over 
to his children, who have since operated 
it under the firm name of Tritsch Bros. 


month at 


—Martin L. Tauber of the firm of M. 
L. Tauber & Son, Spartanburg, Pa., is 
dead from the effects of a paralytic 
stroke. 


—James Whitaker of the firm of Wil- 
liam Whitaker & Sons., Philadelphia, 
Pa,. manufacturers of ticking, died De- 
cember 15, at the age of 61 years. 


Paul Jagode, a well known wool mer- 
chant and a member of ‘the firm of Ja- 
gode & Lewis, 119 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, died last month. He was returning 
to his home on Franklin St., at 11 P. M., 
when he suddenly became unconscious 
and died in a short time. He was born 
in Germany in 1839 and came to this 
country in 1854, obtaining work in various 
wool firms until 1885, when he became a 
member of ‘the firm with which he was 
connected at the time of his death. 


John Haigh, who has been employed 
in the Harris Woolen Co.’s mills, Woon- 
socket, R. I.. as a hand loom weaver for 
some time, died on December 10. 


Charles K. Tucker, formerly machin- 
ist in the Manchester Mills, Manchester, 
N. H., died recently, aged 74 years. 


—J. §S. Parker, a mill machinist o 
Willimantic, Conn., is dead. 

F. W. Langhoff, boss finisher at Ly- 
mansville, R. I., died recently. 


—Peter Lee, a loom fixer in the Osborn 
Mills, Fall River, Mass., was struck by a 
train and instantly killed. 


M. J. Haverty, for the past six years 
second hand at the Washington Mill, 
Lawrence, Mass., died recently, aged 32 
years. 


—William Garnsey, for the past 
years engineer in the Sanford Mills, 
ford, Me., died December 11, at the 
59 years. 


Seven 
San- 


age of 


—Taylor Leavitt Grant died last month 


aged 88 years and seven months. Mr 
Grant was born in Meredith and came 
to Laconia in 1850, where he engaged in 
the wool business, and later in ‘‘putting 
out stockings to make,’’ in conmection 
with the various hosiery manufacturers 
in the city. 


Joseph Drach, for many years em- 
ployed in the Appleton Mills and the 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass., died 
December 12, at the age of 87. 


—Henry Carver Crowly, well known in 
the cloth and woolen trade in New York 
City, died last month, aged 48 years. 
Mr. Crowly was born in England and 
came to this country eighteen years ago. 

Brown, a number of years 
overseer in the picker department of the 
Troy Blanket Mills, Troy, N. H., died re-~ 
cently at the age of 59 years. 
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*“Rhede Island, Thornton. Boyden & 
Berry, of the Vesta Knitting Company, 
of Providence, ar owners of the 
British Hosiery . R. W. Cooper, 
founder of the British Mills, withdraws 
from his connection with it. The concern 
will continue to make hosiery, and the 
business of the Vesta Knitting Company 
will be continued at their mill in Provi- 
dence. 

New York, Capron. The 
Knitting Mill Company intend removing 
to Utica as soon as their new building 
there is completed, which will be quite a 
loss to this town. There is, however, a 
possibility that the factory at Capron 
will be sold or leased to some other cor- 
poration. 


Capron 





Hosiery Mill For Sale or To Let! 


A new plant, capacity 100 dozen per day. 


Water Power To Let, 400 H. P., with 
excellent buildings. 


Ww. iM. DANA, Westbrook, Maine. 





Expert German Finisher Wanted. 


A man who is thoroughly acquainted 
with German finishing machinery and 
German finishing methods. Prefer one 
with a thorough knowledge of machin- 
ery. One who can operate as well as de- 
sign and furnish information. Address in 
confidence, 

G. F. care of Textile World. 


ENGINE WANTED. 


A second-hand horizontal engine, Corliss 
or Green type, speed about 50 to 90 revolu- 
tions, to develop 150 to 200 horse power. 
Also asecond-hand engine, slow speed, de- 
veloping about 50 horse power. Address, 
stating when built and time of use, ‘‘ T.P.K., 
Box 5185, Boston.” 


Wanted—A Practical Mill Man 


to take charge of Two-Set Satinet Mill and 
either take half interest, or furnish two 
thousand dollars and take security witha 


position. Address, 
THE ELECTRIC WOOLEN MILL, 
Worcester, Mass. 








| 
| 





«| GUSTAVE P. FRESNEL, 


Agent fe the Best Designers in 
LYONS and PARI 
Latest French novelties in ‘sketches for 
Printed Cotton Goods, Printed Silk, Broad 
Silks and all kinds of textile fabrics. 


125 West 56th St., New York. 


WEST ano 
SOUTH 


run the lines of the 
Iliinois Central Railroad and the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley Railroad,‘reaching into 
the eleven States ot 


South Dakota 
Minnesota 
lowa 





Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Arkansas 
Wisconsin Mississippi 
Illinois Indiana Louisiana 


Presenting an unequaled territory fordiver. 
sified industries, and posressing 


Fine Sites for New Mills 
Best of Freight Facilities—Coal Fields 
Close Proximity to Distributing Centres 
Intelligent Help of all Kinds 
Many Kinds of Raw Material 


To sound industries substantial induce 
ments will be given by many of the places 
concisely described in the pamphlet “100 
Cities and Towns Wantin Industries.” 
Write foracopy. Nearly all kinds of indus 
tries are wanteu. Very liberal inducements 
are offered TWextile Enmdastries in the 
South by a numberof good places. GEORGE 
C. POWER, Industrial CommissionerI.C R. 
kK. Co., Chicago. 





For Sale! 


Fitchburg R. R. in town ot Troy, N. H. 


Valuable Factory Site 


150 H. 


. (water power developed.) Saw Mill 


N 
Q' and Tenement House on property. Ample on. no taxes, will be sold cheap. Address 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, Fair Haven, Vt. 





Knitting and Weaving Yarns 


Cones, Cops, Warps, Skeins, 
Single, Double, Three-ply, etc. 
Peeler, Egyptian, Mixed Colors. 

Large Assortment. 


EDWARD S. HYD 


223 and 225 
Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MITCHELL-BISSELL CO., 


18 Murray St,, New York. 


170 Summer St., 228 Arch St., 
ston. Philadelphia. 


PORCELAIN 


and ENAMELED 


GUIDES 


Cotton, Woolen and Silk Machinery. 
Glass Rods for Looms—Shuttle Eyes. 
SURE REE RRR RRR 


EDWARD JEFFERSON & BRO... 


Worsted ... Machinery, 


28 Strawberry Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, - - PA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


J. B. Farrar & Sons, Halifax, England, 


Buggella Cork Rollers for Spinning and 
Drawing. 





Shafting, Hang- 
MACHINERY *i:35 

Couplings. Ma- 
ehinery Steel in all sizes from 6 1-2inches diameter down 
to 3-16 inch diameter, cut any length, always in stock. 
Cold Rolled Rounds, Squares, Flats, Hexagons, Octagons, 
Decagons, and all shapes finished to exact sizes. Every- 
thing in readiness to be shipped at once. Our goods are 
without a rival and our prices the lowest of all. 

Telephone 314, South Boston. 
COMPRESSED STEEL SHAFTING WORKS, 


South Boston. ans. 


FCR SALE—HOSIERY MILL. 


$5,000 to $10,000, with buyer’s own services, 
will secare a Hosiery Mill in Connecticut 
using ‘‘ Standard B’’ Machines and having 
demand for three times the capacity of 
present plant —best cash trade. Present 
owner Will assist buyer for some months, if 
desired, till fully established. Reasons tor 
selling satisfactory. Unusual opportunity 
for capable man. . 171, care Textile World 








Superintendent with Some Capital. 


An advertiser would like to correspond 
with a superintendent who can either invest 
or influence some capita! for a small mill in 
the South in contemplation. The man mast 
thoroughly understand the manufacturer of 
brown sheetings. H. A. 8. Care Textile 
World. 





Superintendent for Bobbin Works. 


Wanted alive, up-to-date man, thoroughly 
familiar with the manufacture of bobbinr, 
an! able to taxe entire charge ot running 


pliant, working 40 to 560 bands. Address ar 
once W H. Bishop, care of David-on & 
Fargo, Augusta, Ga. 


FREE SITES 


DESIRABLE 
BUSINESS. 


In Lawrence and 


Andover, Mass. 
Frontage on B.&2M.R.R. 


Address J. Walter Smith, 
162 May Street. 
WORCESTER, MA4SS. 





WANTED PRINTING MACHINE. 


Three or four colors, 34 to 40 inches wide, 
to be used tor dischurging effects on cotton 
cloths; must be in good condition, complete 
with rubber blankei, etc. Also. similar 
machine, 54 to 60dnches wide. State lowest 
cash prices, also maker of machines. Ad 
dress H, 175, care Textile World 





The American Dyer. 


We have a tew copies of the American 
Dyer, by Richard H. Gibson, publishea in 
1878. As a text book for modern methods, 
itis, of course, entirely out of date, bnt as a 
hand book of the old school, covering the 
natural dyewoods, indigo, etc., it is prob- 
ably the best ever written, and no doubt 
many a dyer would be glad to have a copy. 
The books have been consigned to us by his 
wite, who is in most reduced circumstances. 
The book originally sold for $10, bnt the 
few copies remaining will be sold tor $5 
each, the entire proceeds of which will go to 
Mrs. Gibson. Address 

GUILD & LORD, 
620 Atlantic Av., 
Boston, Mass. 


Silk Salesman. 


\ man who has a good following in the 
dry goods trade would like to represent the 
account of a manufacturer of broad silks. 
an give highest references. SILK SALES- 
MAN. Care Textile World. 








Wanted Boss Comber or Assistant. 

One who has had experience with French 
end German Combs on cotton or short woo). 
Exeellent chance for advancement. Ad 
dress. C. 8S. M., care of Textile World. 
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* Khis Listlc Belt (12 in.) wasour firatslack belt. Itearned 
$640.00 in twe years.in increased power. ata cost of only 
$63.00 for CLING-6URFACE. for the whele. plant,’ says the 
superintendent of these works. exe 


CLINC~-SURFACE IS A BELT DRESSINC 


but is also so much more that we willsend youa aa can, and guar- 
antee that the belts wiil stop slipping; the power will be permanently 
increased ; the belts can be run slack; and the leather will become as 
soit as calf-skin, also absolutely water-proof. 

We will fu: ther agree, that the increased power i a fair sized plant) 
will earn tbe co tofthe sample can EVERY MON 

This applies to Leather, Rubber, Cotton or eo ana to OILY DY- 
NAMO BELTS. 


CLING-SURFACE MFG. CO., 168-172 Virginia St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





INVESTICATE PADUCAH, KY. 














ha emi mele ences, Atta en! coliae mation a 





Most Advantageous Location for Cotton and Woolen Mills. 
Only 50 miles from the Cotton Belt; railroads leading in five directions, aad four big 
rivers at our doors; close to market; cheap fuel ana unequalled freight rates. Address, 
GEO. H. DAINS, Secretary, 
The Commercial and Manufacturers’ Association, 
PADUCAH, KY. 
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Advertisers whose names do not 
publishers. 


appear under 
Such omissions are 


desired headings will please notify the 
accidental, not intentional. 


Alphabetical Index to Advertisements follows this Classified List 


Architects and Mill Engineers. 


Berlin lron meitep Co, The, East Berlin, Ct. 


Ferguson, John 
Automatic 


, Paterson, N. J. 


Cotten and 


Feeds 
w 


for 

ool. 

Weensesset Machine 
socket, R. 


Balling’ leetiiien. 
Torrance Mfg.Co, 
Bandings. 
See under Yarns. 
Belting. 
Albany Belting & Supply Co., Albany, New 
York. 

Alexander Bros., 410 No. 3d 8t., 
Billington, J. H. & Co., 
Philadelphia. 
Boston Belting Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Fell, Geo. & Son, Bolton, England. 
Link Belt Machinery Co.. Chicago, 11. 
Popham, Henry, & son, Newark, New Jer 


& Press Co, Woon 


18 Davis St, E. Newark, 


Phila., Pa 
1138 Chestnut 8t., 


256 Devonshire St., 


sey. 
See also Mill Supplies. 
Belt Dressing. 
Alexander Bros, 410 No. 
Cling Surface Co., 168 Virginia St., 
nm. ¥. 
Belt Hooks. 
Field, Frank E., 
Bindings. 
See Tapes and Braids. 
Bleaching Materials. 
Roessler & Hasslacher 
William St, New York 
Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
Nashua Spool and Bobbin Co, 
Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc. 
Pearson, J.T, Kensington, Pa. 
Braids. 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings 
Brushers. 
See Napping Machines. 
Burr Pickers. 
Curtis & Marble 
Mass. 
Sargent’s, C. G., 
Card Clothing. 
Ashworth, Elijah, Fall Biver, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 45 Mason Building, 
Calice Printers’ Machinery and Sup- 
plies. 
Butterworth, H. W., Sons & Co., 
phia. 
New Bedford 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
See also Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, etc. 
Carders’ Tools. 
Brown, W.. H, 
Mass. 
Carpet Machinery. 
Altemus, W. W, & 
Phila, Pa. . 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son, Machine Co, Phila, 
> 


8d St, Phila, Pa 
Buffalo, 


New Haven, Conn. 


Chemical Co, 100 


Ete. 


, Nashua, N.H. 


Machine Co., Worcester 


Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 


Boston. 


Philadel 


Copper Co, New Bedtord, 


Mechanic St, Worcester, 


Son, 2816 N. 4tn St, 


Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 


Chemicals and Apparatus. 
Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St, 
aie & Hasslacher Chemical 

William St, New York. 

Chemiiat. 
Adriance, John §8., 

ork 

Cloth Testing Machine. 

McKnight, 8,771 Broadway, New York 

Combs (Wool and Cotton). 


Crabb, William, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange 8t., 
dence, RI. 


Comber Needles. 
Townsend, Thos., Providence, R. I. 
Copper Print Rellers. 
Bedford Copper Co, 
Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R.I. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St, Boston. 
Copper Work for Dyers. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Cotten (Egyptian). 
Stoddard, Haserick, 
ton. 
Cotten Machinery. 
7 pane W. W, & Son, 2816 N. 4th St, Phila- 


Phila, 


Co, 100 


105 East 39th St., New 


Provi.- 


New Bedford 


Richards & Co., Bos- 


achwaeth, Elijah, Fal] River, Mass. 
Cobb, Thad. S., Machinery Co, Lowell, 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worces. 
ter, Mass. 
Curtis & Marble 
Mags. 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
Fairmount Machine Co, 22d and 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Howard & Bullough American Machine 
Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Leigh, Evan A, 35 Mason Building, Boston. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Townsend, 
dence, R. I. 
Whitin Machine 
Woonsocket 
socket R, 
Cotton Openers and Lappers. 
Howard & Bullough American 
Co, Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Cutters for Mnit Fabrics. 
Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.,) Cohoes, N. Y 
Designers. 
Fresnel, Gustave, 125 W. 56th St, N. Y. 
Dextrine. 
Stein, Hirsh & Co, 165 Duane St 
Dryers. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Philadelphia. 
Philadeiphia Textile Machinery uv, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I, 
sSargent’s, OC. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Startevant, B. #. Uo, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
Masa, 


Dastere. 
See Wool and Waste Dusters 


Machine Co, Worcester, 


Wood 


Thomas, 157 Orange St., Provi- 
Wks, Whitinsville, 
Machine & Press Co, 


Mass. 
Woon. 


Machine 


,New York. 
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Dyers. Bieachers and Finishers. 
Bropby’s, T, Sons, Jasper St, Philadelphia. 
@reou wuvu, Kh. @& Gaull, Frausiord, ra. 

re Works, Pawtucket and 


Home Bicach & 
Vaiivy Falls, R 

Lee Woolen Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Littie woud &, & Sous, Mana, unk, Pa. 

Orianna Blexch Works, 2500 No. 3d S8t., 
Philadelphia. 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Machinery. 


Butterworth, H. W, & Sons Co, Phila, Pa. 
Cue. & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


Fairmount Machine Co, 22 and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Granger Foundry & Machine Co, Provi- 
dence, K. I. 

Hopkins, A, & Co, Bridgeton, R. I 

Howard, Gev. C., 1783 Barker 8t., Phila., Pa. 

Lincoln, The, Co, 54 Arch 8t, Hartford, Ct. 

Phenia irun Foundry, P: ovidence, R. |. 

Phillips, The Thomas Co, 91-95 South 
Main st, Proverenee, R. 1. 

Sturtevant F. Co, % Oliver St, Boston, 
Mass. (Drying. ) 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsecket Napping Machine Co, Woon.- 
socket, R. 1. 


Dye Sticks, 
Bailey, Frank, Cedar Brook, New Jersey. 
Haedrich, E. M, 3111-2 Walnut St, Phila, ra. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 
Apens Process Co., 205-211 Third Ave., New 
ork. 
American Aniline Co., 
Philadelphia. 
—— Color Mfg. Co, 464 Cherry St, New 


Bischo®? & Co, 87 Park Place, N. Y. 

Bosson & Lane, 36 Central Wharf, Boston. 

Cochrane Chemical Co., 50 Kilby 8t., Bos- 
ton. 

Corey, 8. J, 278 Congress St, Boston 

Dill.n & Co, 20 Cedar St, New York. 

Farbenfabriken of Elberfeld Co, 40 Stone 


St, N. Y. 
Geisenbeimer & Co, 189 Front St, New York. 
Hanna-Schoellkopf Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Innis & Co, 8 Cedar St, New York. 
Jaeck Bros., The, Co. +, 62-68 No. llth St, 
Brooklyn, i. ¥ 
Janney, VO. 38, is Co, Phila. and Boston. 
Johnson, Chas. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, N. Y. 
Jobnson, Wm. G, aC 0, Uncasville, Conn. 
Keller, John J, & Co, 104. 106 Murray 8t,N. Y. 
Klipstein, A, & Co, 122 Pear! St, N. Y. 
Koechl, Victor, & Co, 122 Hudson 8t, N.Y. . 
Matheson, W.J.& Co, 182-184 Front Bt, N.Y. 
Merrimae Chemical Co, Boston, Mass. 
N. Y. & Boston Dyewood Co, 55 Beekman 
St, New York. 
Oakes Mfg. Co, 93 Pear] St, N. Y. 
Pickhardt & Kattroff, New York, 
Roexsler & Hasslacher Chemical Co, 100 
William St , New York. 
Shar rps | Dye Wood Ext. Qo, 22 N. Front 8t, 


geaminna Nitg. Co, 133-187 Front St., N. Y. 
“ee, © Ware Co, The, 157 Maiden Lane’ 


Sykes & Street, 8 Water St, N. Y. 
Thomas, N. Spencer, Elmira, New York. 


138 No. Front St., 


Dyers and Finishers. 
Finishing Works, Williamstown 


a oom Worsted Millis (yarns), Bristo) 


mine & Foster On, Kensington, Pa. 
Greenwood, R. & Bault, Frankiord, Pa. 
a Bleach & Dye Works, Pawtucket, 


Novelty Dye Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Pawtucce: Dyeing & Bieacoing Uo, Paw- 


tucket. R. I. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Edging». 
See Tapes, Braids and Edgings. 


WORLD 


Electrotyping and Printing. 

Whitcomb, H.C, & Co, Boston. 
Elevators. 

Cohoes eniey & Machine Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 

Ea-tern Machinery Co, The, New Haven, 

Conn, 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Engiacers, Mechanical. 

Berlin Lron Bridge Co, E. Berlin, Ot. 

Ferguson, John W, Paterson, N. J. 
Express Money Orders and Travelers’ 

eques. 

American Express Co. offices in every city 
Fanse— Exhaust and Ventilating. 

See Ventilating Apparatus, 
Feeders 

See Card Feeds. 

Feed Water Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Phoaix Iron Foundry, Providence, RB. I. 
Filters for Water. 

New York Filter Mfg. Co., 26 Cortlandt 8t., 

New York 

Finishing Machinery. 

See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Fire Extinguishers. 

H. 8. Bennett, 1217 Filbert 8t., Phila. 
Fiused Rolls. 

Cohoes ew & Machine Co, Cohoes,N Y 

Tharston, A.G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River. 


Mass 
Fulling Mille for Weelen Goods. 
Hop«ins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
Haunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hanter Jus, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Gas Engines. 
Jones, Lewis, 60 and Media Sts, Phila, ls. 
Gas Singeing Machines. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
Gear Cutting Machine. 
Biaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Whiton, The D. E,Co, New London, Conn. 
Marness Varnish. 
D. L. Witmer & Bro, 5th St. and German. 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
Heating. 
See Ventilating. 
Heddles. 
Brader, Victor, 311 East 9th 8t., New York. 
Watson, L.8, Mfg. Co, Leicester, Mase. 
Hosiery Boards. 
Pearson, J. T, Kensington, Pa. 
Hose and Rubber Goods. 
Boston Belting Co., 256 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 
Miydro Extractors. 
American Tool & Machine Co., Boston. 
Enk, Stamping. 
Witmer, D. L, & Bro, 5th 8t. and German- 
town Ave, Philadelphia. 
KEnsurance (Employers’ Liability). 
Employers’ vy Se Assurance Uo, 2% 
Central St, Boston as 
Mnit Geeds Edgings, ~- ete. 
Cpeney Bros, Silk Goods, 479 Broome 8t, 


ah ne ag er & Co, Edgings,{,Germantown 
a, 
Hepner & "Horwits, Lacings, 30 Howard St, 


Krout & Fite Mfg. Co, 2682 Mascher St, 


Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila. Pa. 

Knit Geods ~~ ~ A Machines, 
Crechet. Etc 
Excelsior Sewing Machine Co, 120 N. 7th 
St, Phila, Pa. 

Merrow Machine Co, The, Hartford, poem. 

Nye & Tredick. 606 Arch St, Phila, 

ag ceareee 2079 E. ‘Oumberiand St, 

a 
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Mnitting Machine Cylinders. Machinists’ Tools. 
Paxton & O'Neill, 129 Bread St, Phila, Pa. Blaisdell, P, & Co, Worcester, Mass. 
Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. Whiton, The D. E. Co, New London, Conn. 
Mnitting Machinery. Mails. 
Beattie, William, Cohoes, N. Y. Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 
Boss Knitting Machine Works, Elm and 
Reed Sts., Reading, os Measuring and Folding Machines. 
Branson Machine Co., 506 John 8t., Phila- Curtis & Murbie;Machine Co, Worcester, Ms. 
delphia. Elliott & Hall, 544 Hermon St, Worcester 
Brinton, H, & Co, 218 Race St, Phila, Pa. Mass. 
Campbell & Clute, Cohoes, N. Y. Mille Fer Sale. 


Jooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 
Coop eron Denny, R. B., 143 Federal 8t., Boston. 


Crane Mig. Co, Lakeport, N. H 
Mill Builders and Engineers. 


Excelsior Knitting achine Manufactur. 
Berlin Iron i Co, The, East Berlin, Ct 


ing wan eg pr ax 
t 10, h Ave. an ascher 
wr ant - is Ferguson, John Paterson, N. 


St, Phila, Pa. 


Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1.2 and Media Sts, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Kennedy, Thos. (Cutters, etc.), Cohoes, N. Y. 

Lamb Mig. Co., Chicopee Falis, Mass. 

Leighton Machine Co, Manchester, N. H . 

Mayo Knitting Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

McMichael & Wildman Mfg. Co, Norris- 
town, Pa. 

Master. A 760 Lexington Ave, Brooklyn, 
N 


Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa. 

Paxton & O'Neill, 127 Bread St, Phila, Pa. 

Pepper ae Co, Lakeport, N. H. 

Scott & Williams, 2079 E. Cumberland St., 
Phila., Pa. 

Stafford & Holt, Little Falls, N. Y. 

Standard Machine Co., 508 Minor 8t., Phila- 
delpbia, Pa. 

Mauitting Needles and Supplies. 
Breedon, Wm, & Son, Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Cooper, Chas, Bennington, Vt. 

Corey, Wm, Co, Manchester, N. H. 

Crane Mfg. Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

Dodge Needie Co., Manchester, N. H. 

Ives, Loyal T, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Lydall, H, & Foulds, Manchester, Conn. 

Manufacture:s’ Supplies Co.,66 No. 4th St., 
Philade lpbia. : 

Mayo Knittin Machine & Needle Co, 
Franklin, N.H. 

Page Newdle Co, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

Treat, Orion, Manchester Green, Conn. 

Wardwell Needle Co, Lakeport, WN. H. 

Labeoratery Outfits. 

Bullock & Crenshaw, 528 Arch St Phila, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric. 
Edison, Thomas A., Jr., 27 William St., New 


York. 
K. & W., The, Company, Pittsfield, Mass 
Looms. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Draper Compeny, Hopedale, Mass 


Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wood 
Sts. Philadelphia. 
Furbush, M. A, & Son Co, Phila, Pa. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St, Phila 
Pa. (For wire.) 
Kilbura, Lincoln & Co, Fail River, Mass. 
Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 
Mason Machine Works, Taunton, Mass. 
Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, Ms, 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 
Leom Picker Manufacturers 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 
ubricators. 
Mineledems Oilless Bearing Co., Berkeley 
St, Wayne Junction, Philadelphia. 
Dixon. Jos., Crucible Co, Jersey City. N..) 
Graphite Lubricating Co, Bound Brook, 
N.J. 


Lember. 


Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mase. 


ra. 
1. & Son, Athol, Mass. 


Machinery Dealers. 


Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 8t, 


Phila, Pa. 


American Supply Co, Providence, R. I. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 

Bristol, The, Co., Waterbury, Conn 
Deenies"s, Benj. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Jefferson, Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry 8t, 
Phila, Pa. 

Thurston, A. G, & Son, Fall River. Mass. 

Watson, a 8, Mfg.Co, Leicester, Mass. 


American Napping Machine Co, Williams 
town, Mass 

Ardrey, 8. B, & Sons, Bristol, Pa. 

Ousets & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 

ass. 

Jones, Lewis, 60 1-2 and Media Sts., Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Little Hustler Repping, Oe, Hudson, N, Y. 

Woonsocket Napping Muchine Co, Woon. 
socket, R. I. 


Novelties. 


Stehn, C, 178 Green St, Jamaica Plain 
Mass. 


Pantagraphs for Mill Engraving. 


Johnson, C. A, & Co, 22 Dey St, New York. 


Patterns of European Novelties. 


European Pattern Supply Co., 530 Broad. 
way, . 


Patent Solicitors. 


Crosby & Gregory, 34 School St, Boston, 
Mass 


Massink. H., Amsterdam, Holland. 

Phillips & Anderson, 53 State St, Boston. 

Wright, Brown & Quinby, 53 state St, 
ston, Mass. 


Pensteocka. 


Dairymple, George, Fair Haven, Vt. 


Perforated Copper 


Beckley, A.J. & Co., Garwood, N.J. 


Perexide of Sodium. 


Roessler & Hasslacher Cnemical Co., 100 
William St, New York. 


Picker Sticks. 


La Bar, L. T., Beateyestown, N J. 
Loom Picker Co., Biddeford, Me. 


Picking, Carbonizing and Garnetting. 


Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 
Kennebec Woolen Mills 2025 Naudain St., 
Philadelphia. 
Pipe Covering (Mlaguesia). 
Keasby, R. A, 54 Warren St, New York. 
Pneumatic Conveying. 
See Ventilating. 
Power Transmitting Machinery. 
Ameledema Oilless Bearing Co, 149 West 
Berkley St, Wayne Junction, Pa.; 
Channon, H, Co, 26 Market St, Cnicago, II. 
Eastern Machinery Co, New Haven, Conn. 
Fairmount Machine Works, 224 and Wooa 
Sts, Philadelphia. 
Foward, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 
Hunt, C. W. Company, Staten Island, N. Y. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Jones, W A, 53-59 South Jefferson Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kilburn, Lincoln & Co, Fall River, Mase. 
Link Belt Machinery Co, Chicago, Il. 
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Preases. 
sjoomer & Boschet Press Co., 338 West 
Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Crawford. J. J, & Son, Nashua, N. H. 
(Power Screw, Hy draulic », Hollow Steam 
Plate.) 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co,Worcester, Ms. 

Hart, Charles, Frankford, why yy < “gg 

Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker hs Phila., 

Hunt, C. W. Co, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Phillips C o, The Thomas, P 0 R.I 

Pownall, F. H, Iron Works, Jamesburg, 
N.J. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Claremont, N. H. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Woon- 
socket, R.I 

Pressing Irons.Gasand Air Heated. 
Edwards Sad Iron Co, 1420 Chestnut 8t., 

Philadelphia. 

Sheftall, C. H, Mgr, 305.307 Mercer St, New 
York. 

Printers and Bmbecsers. 

Novelty Textile Printing Co, 447.449 W. lath 
St, New York. 

Pumps. 

Goulds Mfg. Co, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

Reed and Harness Manufacturers. 
American Supply Co, Providence, R. 1. 
Loom Picker Co, Biddeford, Me. 

Walder, J, Paterson, N. J. 

Ribbons. 

Cheney Bros, 8. Manchester, Ct. 

Roller Skins. 

Fell, Geo, & Son, Bolton, England. 


Roofing. Gravel, Slag and Composi- 
tion 


Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Johns, H. W., Mfg. Co., 100 William St. 
New York. 
Rooting, Paint and Paper. 
Armitage Mfg. Co, Richmond, Va. 
Roving Cans and Sheet Metal Work 
for MAlls. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. 1. 
Laminar, Fiore Co., No. Cambridge, Mass. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave. Providence, R. I. 
Sullivan Machinery Co, Claremont, N. H, 
Sample Cards. 
Merchants Sample Card Co., 79 Crosby St., 
New York. 
Yerringiton, F.M,17 Batterymarch Street, 
Boston. 
Schools. 
American Correspondence School of Tex 
tiles, Lowell, Mass. 
Lowell Textile Schoo], Lowell, Mass. 
Philadelphia Textile School, Phila, Pa. 


Sewing Machines and Supplies. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 


' Gibbons, 2nd and Diamond Sts, 
Pa. 
Manufacturers’ Supplies Co ,66 No. 4th St, 
Philadelphia. 
Nye & Tredick, 606 Arch St, Phila, Pa 
Scott & Williams, 6th and Arch Sts, Phila, 
Pa. 
Union Button Sewing Machine Co., 164 
High St., Boston, Mass. 
Shearing Machinery. 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing. 
Shell Rolls. 
Cohoes ag ve Td & Mach. Co, Cohoes, N.Y. 
Thurston, A. G, & Son, Box 528, Fall River, 
Mass. 
Shoddies. 
See Wool Shoddies 
Shuttles. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, Etc. 
Silk Machinery. 
Butterworth, H.W. SonsCo, Philadelphia. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass 


WORLD 


Singe Plates. 
Butterworth, H. W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
New Bedford Copper Co, New Beitord, Ms. 
Revere Copper Co, 174 Oliver St., Boston. 
Sizing, Starch and Gunis. 
Columbia Mfg. Co, 143-151 Pocasset St, Fall 
River, Mass. 
Quaker City Chemical Co., Wayne Junc 
tion, Philadelphia 
Stein, Hirsch & Co, 165 Duane St, NewYork. 
Slashers. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Co, Cohoes, 
N.Y 


Lowell Machine Shop, Lowell, Mass. 

Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Seaps. 

Holbrook Manufacturing Co., New York. 

India Alkali Works, Boston, Mass. 
Spindles. 

tae a Benj’s, Sons, Gun Mill, Paterson, 


Drapes Cc pueens, Hopedale, Mass. 
Ward & Vandegrift, Elmer, N. 
Whitin Machine Wks, W hitinsville, Mass. 
Spindle Tubes. 
Bamford & Smith, Pascoag, R. I. 
Spinning Cylinders. 
Hill, Jas, Mfg. Co, Providence, R. I. 
N. E. V fentilating & Heating Co, 980 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Spinning Frames. 
See Cotton Machinery. 
Spinning Frames for Wool 
Woonsocket am hine and Press Co., Woon 
socket, 
Spinning nda 
Draper Company, Hopedale, Mass. 
W nitinsville Spinning Ring Co, Whitins- 
ville, Mass. 
Worcester Spinning Ring Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
Spinning Tubes. 
Buckley, Benj’s. Son, Gun Mill, Paterson, 
N.J. 
Steam Boilers. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Steam Boiler Insurance. 
Harttord 8team Boiler Inspection & Insur- 
ance Co, Hartford, Conn. 
Mutual Boiler Insurance Co, 81 Milk 8t, 
Boston. 
Steam Engines. 
Brown, C. H, & Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Hooven (The), Owens & Reutschler Co, 
Hamilton, O. 
Steam Specialties. 
Butterworth, H. W.Sons Co., Philadelphia. 
Tanks, Tubs and Vats. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 202 Brook St., Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mili Co, 195 
High St, wea Y Mass. 
Corcoran, A.J, 11 John St, New York. 
Cypress L umber C 0, Apalachicola, Fla. 
Stearns, A. T, Lumber Co, Neponset, Mass. 
Woolford, George, 2240 No. oth St, Phila, Pa 
Fapes, Braids and Edgings. 
Fleming & Chapin, 229 Church St., Phila. 
Friedberger & Co, Germantown, P a. 
Goff, D. & Sons, Powtucket, R. I. 
Krout & Fite Mfx. Co.. Allegheny Ave. and 
Emerald S8t., Philadelphia. 
Weimar Bros, 1817 East York St, Phila, Pa. 
Young, Wm. M, 343840 Frankford Ave, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tentering Machines. 
See Dyeing, Bleaching Machinery, Etc. 
Tension Pulleys. 
N. E. Ventilating & Heating Co, 930 Manton 
Ave, Providence, R. I. 
Testing Machines. 
Howard, Geo. C., 1783 Barker St., Phila., Pa 
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Tewers. 
Caldwell Co., W. E. 
ville, Ky. 
Challenge Wind Mill & Feed Mill Co, Bos. 
ton, Mass. 
Traveler's Cheques. 
American Express Company. 
Turbines. 
(See Water Wheels.) 
Ventilating Apparatus. 
Allington & Curtis M fg Co, Saginaw, 
Mich., and East Cambridge, Mass 
Berry, Zz Hun, 23 W. lst St, Boston, Mass. 
New England’ Ventilating & Heating Co, 
Providence, R. I. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co., 6721 
Germantown Ave., Phile pelphia. 
Philadelphia Textile Macninery Co, Han. 
cock St, above Lehigh Ave, Phila, Pa. 
Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Sturtevant, B. F. Co, 34 Oliver St, Boston, 
ass. 
Washers (Cloth). 
Hopkins, A, & Co. Bridgeton, R. I. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R, I. 
Watches and Clocks. 
Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, Il. 
Watchman’s Clock. 
Eco Magneto Clock Co, 
Boston. 
Nanz & Co, 116A Chambers St, New York. 
Water Wheels. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Conn. 
Christiana Machine Co, Christiana, Pa. 
Humphrey Machine Co., Keene, N. H. 
Hunt, Rodney, Machine Co, Orange, Mass. 
Leffel, James, & Co, Springfield, O. 
Water Wheel Governors. 
Bradway, C. P, West Stafford, Ct. 
Cohoes Foundry & Machine Uo, Cohoes 


202 Brook St., Louis- 


620 Atlantic Ave, 


RY. 
Leffel, James & Co, Springfield, Ohio. 


Lombard Water heel Governor Co, 61 
Hampshire St, Boston. 
Winders. (Hesiery.) 
Universal Winding Co, 226 Devonshire St, 
Boston. 
Wood Pulleys. 
Saginaw Manufacturing Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Weool. 
Lyon, John H, & Cu, 12 Reade St, N. Y. 
Pratt, Daniel 8., 180 Summer St, Boston 
Weel Cleaning Compound. 
India Alkali Works, Boston. 
Weol Combing Machinery. 
Crabb, Wm, & Co, Newark, N. J. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Max-. 
Townsend, Thomas, 157 Orange St, Provi- 
dence, R. I 
Wool—Custom Work. 
Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, Mass. 
Weel Extracts. 
Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, N. J. 


Weel and Waste Dusters. 
Gerry, Geo, & Son, Athol, Mass. 
Sargents’, C. G. , Sons, Graniteville, Mass 
Stil > -Randall Machine Co, Westerly, 


Weolen and Worsted Machinery. 
sjowes, W. W, & Co, 2816 N.4th St, Pbtia 


A... Tool and Machine Co., Boston. 

Bates & Judson, Lowell, Mase. 

Butterworth, H.W. Sons Co., Philadelphia. 

Cobb, Thad. 8., Machinery Co., Lowell, 
Mass. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Wor. 
cester, Mass. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co, Worcester, 
Mass. 
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Fairmount Machine Works, 22d and Wood 
Sts, Philadelphia. 

Furbush, M.A. & Son Machine Co, Phila, Pa 

Howard, Geo. C., 1788 Barker St., Phila., Pa. 

Hunt, Rodney Machine Co, Orange, Mass, 

Hunter, Jas, Machine Co, No. Adams, Mass. 

~~ m Ed, & Bro, 28 Strawberry St, 

tila, P 

Philadel phia Textile Machinery Co., Han. 
cock and Somerset Sts., Philadelphia. 

Philips Co. The Thomas, Providence, R. 1, 

Sargent’s, C. G., Sons, Graniteville. Mass 

Stoddard, Haserick, Richards & Co, Bos 
ton, Mass. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Woonsocket Napping Machine Co., Woon 
socket, R. I. 

Weel, Hair and Noils. 
Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amsterdam, 
Fowles & Co, 106 ‘Chareh St, Phila. 
Wool Shoddies. 

Becker, Chas. W, Agt, Amesenaom, N.Y. 

Garfield Woolen Co, Garfield, J. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 _ St, 
Philadelphia. 


Weel Sorters, Scourers and Carbon- 
1ZeFrs. 

Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St, 
Philadelphia. 

Lee Woolen Co, Springfield, Mass. 


Wool wae Preparing and Dry- 
ing Machinery. 
Phillips Co, The Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Sargent’s, é. G, Sons, Graniteville, Mass. 
Yarns, Threads, Etc. 


Banding. 


Moore, C. & Co, 12 8. 5th St, Phila, Pa. 

Warren, Ww, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 

Solis, Andrew J,Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, Mass. 

Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Mass. 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, “Mass. 


Cotton Yarns. 


inners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
ilk St, Boston. 
24 George 8q., Glasgow, Scot- 


American 8 
change, 45 
Burnet & Co., 

land. 
Catlin & Co, New York and Boston. 
Clark, Wm, Co, Westerly, R. I 
Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Dana Warp Mill, Westbrook, Me. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t.. N. Y. 
Fleming & Chapin, Philadelphia, 
os Spinning Co, Germantowr. 
a. 
Grant Yarn Co, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Greene & Daniels Mfg. Co, Pawtucket, R. |. 
Hadley Co, Holyoke, Mass. 
Hawes, O. 8, & Bro, Fall River, Mass. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, 
Jenckes, E., Mfg. Co. + Pawtucket, 
King, Alex, & Cu, 4 Leonard St, New York 


een, Jas. E, & Co, Boston and Pnila, Pa. 
Montgomery, J. R, Co, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 

Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
Tucker & Cook Mfg. Co, Conway. Muss. 
Whittier Cotton M lls, Lowell, Mas». 


Mass. 


Gassed Yarns. 


Greene & Daniels “fg. Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 


Glazed Yarns. 


Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring S8t., 

Indian Srohard Cc ‘o., Indian Orchard, Mase. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 "Leonard St, New York. 

Malcolm Mills Co, Frankford. Pa. 

Meyer, John C. &Co., 87 Summer §t., 
ton. 


Bos 
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pe et Aa Co, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 
Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Harness Twines. 


fawcett, Hughes, 115 Franklin St., N. Y. 

Hadley Co, 95 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 

King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, New York 

Moore, C., “ Co., (8. W. cor. 5th and Mar 
ket Sts.) 

Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass 

Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Hosiery and Knitting Yarns. 


American Spinners’ Cotton Yarn Ex 
change, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Boyer, B F, & Co, Camden, N. J. 
Campbell, Geo, & Co, Phila, Pa. 
Clark, Wm, Co, | Wester] md I. 
Casgens, The J. & H. 0, New Richmond, 
o. 


Cohannet Mills, Taunton, Mass. 
Cyseener Mills, 86-88 Franklin 8t, New 
ror 
Eichmann & Gternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring St, N. Y. 
Germantown Spinning Co, Germantown, 


Pa 
Greene & Daniels Mfg.Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 


Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E., Manufacturing Co, Pawtucket, 


R. I. 
King, Alex, & Co, 54 Leonard St, New York. 
Mitchell, James E, & Co, Phila. and Boston 
Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. 
New England Thread Co, Pawtucket, R. I. 
Orswell Mills, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Rockwell, E. M, Leominster, Mass 
Sanford Spinning Co, Fall River, Mass. 
a Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam- 
den, XN. 
Skerry, ¥ Tr, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Walcott & ‘Campbell Spinning Co, New 
York Mills, Oneida Co, N. Y. 


Warren, W, Thread Works, Westfield, Mass. 


Whittier Cotton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


Flax, Hemp, Jute and Ramie. 


-——~ & Co., 24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scot- 

and. 

Eichman & senbers, 630 Broadway, cor 
Spring 8t., N. Y. 

Fawcett, Hu pies, a Franklin St., N. Y 

Holland & Webb, N. Y. 


Mohair Yarns. 


Eichmann & a eabers, 580 Broadway, cor 
Spring St.. N. Y. 

Goff, D. eae Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Skerry, A. T,& Co, 47 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 


Novelty Yarns, Tinseis, Silk Noils, Hic. 


a & Co., 244 George Sq. Glasgow, Scot- 
and. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R.I 
Eichmann & Sternberg, New York City. 
Indian Orchard Co., Indian Orchard, Mass. 
Malcolm Mills Co, 229 Chestnut st, Phila,Pa. 
Sher ae, &CO, J. R, Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Skerry, A & Co, 47 Leonard St, 


Silk Yarns. 
Cheney Bros, 8S. Manchester and Hartford 


Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 

Eichmann & os eee 580 Broadway, cor. 
ne nooy 8t., N. Y. 

Hawes, O 8, a ‘Bro, Fall River, Mass. 

Meyer, John C, & Co., 87 Summer St., Bos. 


ton. 
Ryle, Wm, & Co, 54 Howard St, N. Y. 
Woolen and Merino Yarns. 
Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 
cl ens, The J. & H. Co, New Richmond, 


Ohio. 
Eddy & Street, Providence, R. I. 
Hyde, E. 8, 228 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 
Jenckes, E. Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. I. . 
King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Roc ‘well, Edward M, Leominster, Mass. 
Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 
Solis, Andrew J, Jr, & Co, 179 Devonshire 

St, Boston, Mass. 


Worsted Yarns. 


Alleghany Worsted Mills, Phila, Pe 

Botany Worsted Mills, Passaic, N N. 

Boyer, B. F, & Co, 516 Market St, Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Geo. & Co, Phila, Pa 

= Richard, 17 Bank St., Philadel- 
phia. 

Cranston Worsted Mills, Bristol, R. 1. 

Croft, Howland, & Sons, cor. Broadway and 
Jefferson Ave., Camden, N.J. 

Eichmann & Sternberg, 530 Broadway, cor. 
Spring 8t., 

Elsasser, Albert R, Addingham, Pa. 

Goff, D. & Sons, Pawtucket, R. 

Herbst & Jones, 2ist and Naudain Sts, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

King, Alexander & Co, 54 Leonard 8t, N. Y. 

Phoenix Mills Co, 18 Letitia St, Phila, Pa. 

Shimer, Geo, & Son, 5th and Erie Sts, Cam. 
den, N. J. 

Skerry, A. T, & Co, 47 Leonard St, N. Y. 

Solis "Laarew 4 res & Co, 179 Devonshire 
St, Boston, M 

Waverly Worsted ‘Co, Main St. and Green 
Lane, Manayunk, Pa. 
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Agent tor Sale of Mill Properties 


MILLS FOR SALE! Woolen Mills and other manufacturing plants 
' R. B. DENNY, 143 Federal St., BOSTON, MASS. 





“PERFECTION” SELF HEATING SAD IRONS. 


The Greatest Labor Saving Device of the 19th Century. 


HEATS IN TWO MINUTES. 


It is an ideal Iron, insuring comfort 
and saving time, labor and 
expense. 

No more sweltering over hot stoves. 
No soot, no dirt, no smell. No waste 
of fuel. No lost time. 


BURNS 2 FT. OF GAS PER HOUR. 
2 CTS. PER DAY. 


It is simple in construction ; perfect 
in every way ; never gets out 
of order. 
Always ready for use in 3 minutes 
from time of lighting. 
No Hot Fires in Summer. 
Will Not Explode. 
Enjoy the comforts of a cool home on 
ironing days by using this Iron. 


Cost of burning Wood Alcohol, 2c. per hour. 


All parts of these Irons are interchangeable, and they may be used either with Gas or 
Wood Alcohol. Miadeinall sizes. fer all purposes. These Krons are specially 
adopted to the woolentrade. Manufactured and s »]d throughout the world by 


THE EDWARDS 


Sole Owners, 


SAD IRON CO. 


9 
1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 


fhe advertisers in the following columns should be addressed in care of TEXTILE WORLD, 
or inquiries concerning them may be addressed directly to “Information Department, 


TEXTILE WORLD,” as full particulars of each advertiser are on file, and the addresses of suit 
able agents, superintendents and foremen for every branch of the textile industry will be 


turnished to manufacturers. 


Any subscriber may file his application, and no charge is made until position is 


secured, 


The business of this department is held strictly confidential. 
The applications of good overseers in every department, who are in want of positions, 


are solicited. 


Manufacturers are invited to use this department when in need of skilled men; each 
case will be bandled confidentially, with promptness and judgment, and without charge to 


manutacturers, 


A member of the firm is in charge of this department, and gives personal attention to 


each case. 


WOOLEN SUPERINTENDENTS. | COTTON SUPERINTENDENTS. 


1454 Superintendent, Manager or 
e Designer. Has worked on worsteds, 
cassimeres aud cheviots, Is Scotch, but bas 
worked a numberof years in this country 
and in Canada. Good relerences, 


1443 Agent or Supt. of Woolen Mill. 
~ Age 42; married. Has been man 
ager, supt. or assistant supt. for the last 
twenty years. Experienced in all) classes of 
goods and makes of machinery. Has good 
references. A first-class manufacturer. 


1452 Superintendent or Designer 
Ve for wovien mill. Age 42; married, 
American. Has had a large experience, and 
is well recommended. Uut of employment 
at present on account of his mili shutting 
down, and cantake a position at once on 
moderate salary. Has worked on all classes 
of woolen goods, cotton warps,ard has had 13 
years’ experience on fancy woolen dress 
goods, Familiar with the Knowles looms 
and Davis & Furber cards and mules. 


1398 Woolen Superintendent or De- 
OVO signer of recognized ability and at 
present employed as a superintendent of 36 
set woolen and worsted mill. He finds it 
necessary to remove from New Jersey on 
account of his wife’s health. His past record 
is first-class and this is an unusual oppor. 
tunity to secure the services of a first-class 
superintendent. 


1250 Superintendent, or would accept 
an a position as designer in a good 
woolen mill. Understands fancy cas-i- 
meres, cloakings, dress goods, kerseys, 
unions and worsteds. Can produce the 
Jacquard effect on an ordinary cotton, 
Knowles loom, Refers to good mills. 


1465 Superintendent or Manager of 
uy carpet milis. 18 years’ experience 
with large mills In all departments making 
carpets ef all kinds. Also has been in 
wholesale and retail carpet business and 
is especially fitted for above position. 
Age 41, married. 


1387 Woelen Superintendent, one 
VO who has had a thorough practical 
experience in setting up and operating wool 
en mills. Would take charge of small mill 
or finishing department in large mill Now 
employed but wishes to change. Correspon 
dence solicited. 

2968 Woolen superintendent or de 

ax signer. First-class experience in 
England and America. A first-class man in 
every way; age 34; married. Fancy wor 
steds, cheviot~, novelty goods, cassimeres, 
overcoatings, cloakings, dress goods, piece 
dyes, worsteds and cheviots. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1464 Superintendent of Fancy Cot- 

ton Weaving. Age 43; married; an 
American. Will not work outside Northern 
aud Eastern states. Has worked on fancy 
goods of all kinds, white and colored cot 
tons, worsteds and silks. Is familiar with 
all makes of looms and dobby heads. Is at 
present employed, but wishes to better him 
self, if possible. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


| 153 Superintendent desires position 

inacotton mill Age 26; married; 
American. Has worked on prints, fine sat- 
eens, sheeting ginghams, duck, denims, cot 
tonades, ticks, awnings and domets. Is fa- 
miliar with all makes of spinning, spooling 
and warping machinery. At present em- 
ployed, but wishes to obtain a more ad 
vanced position. Refers to present and past 
employers. 


1332 Supt. with long experience 
ve in both Northern anu Soutuern mills. 
Has started 3 Southern mills, on print 
cloths, broad and narrow sheetings and 
fine shirtings. First class references from 
all past positions. Age 48. Might accept 
position as overseer of large weave room. 


1 108 Cotton Superintendent or would 
accept position as overseer of large 
mule spinning department. Has good reter- 
ences and a first-class record, and is a thor 
ough mechanic; familiar with all kinds of 
yarns, especial hosiery and prints; age 40 
and married. 
ATR Cotton Superintendent with expe 
VIO rience as boss carder, master me- 
chanic and superintendent on prints, sbheet- 
ing#, twills and sateens. An American of 
high character, and whose ability is proved 
by pastrecord. Age 35, married; can accept 
position at once. 


1390 Cotton Superintendent. Fspeci 
ws ally qualified for a mill making dress 
goods and fine shirtings. Experience with 
first-ciass mills as designer and manager. A 
young man of high character. At present 
employed. 
1269 Cotten superintendent, carder, 
ave spinner and dresser; 43; married. 
Has held position in some of tLe best mills; 
is strictly temperate, and well recom 
mended. Cotton, flannels, ginghams, cro. 
chet and Marseilles quilts, ete 


1236 Supt. of Cotton Mill desires to 

ast change position. Is thoroughly 
competent, steady and reliable. Good me- 
chanic, manager,push andjexecutive ability. 
Over 15 years experience, and fully under- 
stanes how to keep production right as to 
quantity, quality, and lowest cost. Best 
system of economy maintained. First-class 
references can be given. 
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WOOLEN CARDERS, 


1475 Wool Carder and Spineer. Out 
“ of work because his mill shutdown, 


An excellent carder and spinner, highly 
recommended. Prefers the West. Will start 


at moderate salary. 

1470 Boss Woolen Carder. Experi 
ence On great variety of goods: 

cassimere, beaver, asbestos, wool, cotton 

and shoddy mixes, also in knitting mill. 

Wellrecommended. Age 8l, married 


1180 


23; sin 


Wants position as 2od h nd ot card- 
ing in woolen or knit mill. Age 
le. Has been successful in like posi- 
tion. Prefers position in Mass., R. I., Conn., 
N. H., Penn., N. Y. or N. J. References if re- 


quired. 

1514 Weolen Carder. American. Age 
» 30. Married. At present employed. 

Experience on beavers, cassimeres, chevi-. 

ots, dress goods. Well spoken of by former 

employers. A first class man for a small 


mill. 

135 Weol Carder, now employed as 
~~ second hand in large mill. Highly 

spoken of by past employers, bahits, charac- 

terand ability Al. Capable of taking charge 

of a room. Fxperience on high and low 

grace stock. Age 27, American, married. 


1 357 Woolen Carder now employ ed in 

satinet mill, bas had ll yeurs’ expe- 
rience on fine goods and wishes to get back 
to that work; qualified to take a first class 
job. 4 Age ‘39, English, married. 


1248 Carder, woolen. Age 37 years; 
married. 10 years with one of the 


best mills in New Engiand. Dress goods, 
beavers, blankets, cotton warp hair lines 
and kerneys. 


137 Overseer Weoolen 

American, age 32, married. With 
one mill 13 years, and another 4 years. Ex- 
cellent reterences from each. A first-class 
carder in every way. 


- COTTON CARDERS. 


1432 @verecer c otton Carding. This 
V— man has worked up from s+ ceeping 
boy to overseer in the +ame mili and we 
have a letter from the former manager ex 
pressing the highest regard for his ability 
and character. Age 30, Mar-ied. 


493 Cotton Carder or Supt. At pres- 

éntin the South but desires to return 
to the North. Early training and most of 
his experience was 


in N. KE. mills. Under- 
atands combing. Age 38. 


Married 

1368 Overseer on Second-Hand Cot- 

ton Carding wants a position in 
small room at $2.50 per day or upwards. 
Will do his own peery F Or, would take a 
first-class second hand job. Last five years 
in one place. Thoroughly practical and 
understands all the machinery in the card 
room. Age 37; married. Good reference. 
Prefers New Engilani. 


. a@ hand of tt rdi 
1238 ST; married » Open co engagement. 
140: 


. Cotten Carder with v7 years ex 

perience in N. E. mills as overseer 
and second-hand, now in the South but 
wants to return North. Has never worked 
for less then $3.00 but would take $2.50 to 
change. Married. Age 38. Best of refer- 
ences. 


1469 Cotton Carder and Spinner. 
Has had charge of poth in good 
Age 37, mar- 





© arding. 











mills. Excellent ref-rences. 






WOOLEN SPINNERS. 


1461 Spinner, on Cotton or Wool. 

Age 83; married; French. Has 
worked in one of the best thread works in 
this country, also in Als*ace.Lorraine, on 
yarns from 70s to 160s. Is familiar with Dob- 
son & Barlow machines and Schlumberger 


mules. 

1299 Woolen Spinner who has had expe. 
“\ rience as second-hand would like a 

position as boss spinner. Would accept 

small salary to start. Has worked on «loa 

ing+, dress goods and Scotch tweeds in New 


England mi 1. 
1276 Spinner, woolen. Woo) and shoddy 
from 1-2 to 10 run, cassimeres, flan- 
nels, dress goods, underwear and blankets. 
Davis & Furber, Furbush & Sons, Johnson & 
Basset, and Schmidt machinery. Good ref- 
erences. 


633 Woolen Mule Spinner desires to 
ve move from Maine on account of wife’s 
health. At present in good position. Age 37; 
married, Scotchman, 





COTTON SPINNERS. 


Overseer, Spinning. Mules pre- 


1424 


ferred. A+ present employed in N. 
B. mill. Has held position as overseer 6 
years. Single. Will go anywhere. 


1407 Cotten Frame Spinner now in 
charge of nearly 30,000 sp: ndles in a 
Soathern mili wants to return north. Fuirst- 
class reference bothinorth and south where 
he has worked. Age 30. Married. American. 
1438 Cetten Mule Spinner who has 

worked on plain white goods only 
desires to secure a permanent position in 


the Easterh or Central -tates. Has good 
references and is perfectly reliable. Age 45. 


Married. 

1429 Cotten Ring Spinvwer who has 
been overseer 5 years and second 

hand 8years. Worked on white and colored 

yarns, spooled and twisted. Refers to past 

employers in Maine and Mass. Age 36. 

Married. 


1471 Overseer Ring ge spool. 

ing, warping, twisting. 3 years’ 
experience in England and 6 years in this 
country. \White and colored yarns from 5s to 
90s. Refers to past employers. Age 38, 
married. 


1187 Overseer of Beautag or spin- 
ning wants a position in a cotton 
mfll. Is an Al man en colored or white 
goods, and understands slashing and beam. 
ing thoroughly. American; age 38; married. 
Has had charge in some of the best mills of 
New —— Sheetings, shirtings, dress 
= cheviots, flannels and sateens. 

nentilar with Mason, Whitin and Lowell 


macht nery. 

1280 as overseer or 
pana aad ot mule spinning by a 

thorough, practical man. Good references 

from past and present employers. Under- 

stands all English makes of mules. Will go 


South or Canada. 

1158 Overseer of Bing Setenten, 
spooling, warping and slashing 

wants position on white work, fine or coarse. 

A 46; single. Will go anywhere. Good 

re erences. Familiar with Mason, Bedford, 


ae ea 








ried. 


Lowell and Fales & Jencks machinery. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








_ WOOLEN WEAVERS. 


1433 Overseer Woolen Weaving. 
. More than 18 years’ experience in 
large mills in Canada and the states. Heis 
highly recommended for position of boss 
weaver or assistant superintendent. Ex- 
perience covers a large variety of cloths on 
Crompton & Knowles looms. Age 36. Mar- 


ried, 

1434 Boss Weaver, Woolens. Wants 
* a job in a large mill and can handle 

same in good shape. Age 36. Married. Has 

made fancy worsteds, fancy cassimeres, 

meltons, dress goods, etc. 


1340 Worsted Weaver would like posi- 
tion in a small mill at moderate sal- 
ary; experience as fixer and in cloth room. 
Age 38, married. Knowles and Crompton 
looms; references good. 


1130 Overseer of Woolen W ecaving 
wants position. Would accept 2nd 
hand’s position in a good mill. American; 
rotestant; age 36; single. Good man on 
nowles fancy and plain looms, also Davis 
& Furber. Cassimeres, worsteds, meltons 
and flannels. Will not go South, West or 


Pennsylvania. 

1468 First-Class Weaver on fancy 
wo. lens. worsteds and meltons, 

cotton worsteds and shoddy goods. Can take 

overseer position after 6 days’ netice. Has 

been loom fixer, boss and superintendent. 

Age 48. Crompton & Knowles looms. 





COTTON WEAVERS, 


146: Overseer of Cotton or Woolen 

Weave Koom, or overseer and <e- 
signer in small weaving room. Age 40; mar- 
ried; English. Has worked on plain and 
fancy cottons, cotton flannels, suitings, 
twills, velveteens, corduroys, etc., and a 
great variety of woolen and worsted goods. 
Is familiar witn all makes of English and 
American machinery, cotton looms, plain 
and fancy; Knowles & Crompton woolen 
looms. Is not at present employed and can 
take a position immediately. Good refer- 


ences. 
1459 Fancy Cotton Weaving, Slash. 
* ing, etc. Age 36; married. Has 
worked on all kinds of fancy goods and is 
thoroughly competent in all departments of 
manufacturing, with the exception of spin- 
ning. Understands velvet and corduroy 
weaving. Is notat present employed and 
can take a position immediately. 


1425 Overseer, Cotton Weaving 
o Age 88. Married. At present em- 
ployed in large Mass. mill where he has 
been for 7 vears as overseer. “ orked on 
all kinds of goods and is wel! experienc d. 
American. Refers to past and preset em- 
ployers. 
1: Overseer Cotton Weaving. Held 
overseer’s position for 5 \ ears in 
Mass. mill, but now out becanse of change 
in management. A man of well-known 
ability. Age 48; married, American. One 
of the best weavers in New England. Will 
go South to a gond position 


1334 Jacquard and Dobby Weaver 
and designer on Knowles machines. 
8 years’ experience in this position. At 
present employed and can furnish excellent 
references. Age 38; marri-d. 


1333 Overseer of Cotton Weaving 
with more than 20 years’ experience 
in weave rooms of N. E. and Canadian mills. 
Experience on all kinds of white and 
colored, plain and fancy work, except Jacq- 
nard, American and English, looms. Mar- 
ried; age 37. 





DYERS. 


1457 Dyer. Age 26; has worked on 

. yarns, pieces, raw stock,indigo vats 
and cotton yarn. Is at present employed, 
but can take a position on short notice. Re. 
fers to past and present emplovers. 


> 
1467 experience as second hand and 
boss. At present employed but desires 
change for good reasons. Would start at 


#2 50a day. 
1460 Bose Dyer. Age 32; married; 
inglish. Will: ake a position in any 
of the Northern states, but prefers the vicin 
ity of Philadelphia, if possible. Is at present 
employed, but can take a position after Jan. 
Ist. Has worked on cotton yarns, braids, 
cotton piece goods, hosiery, rawcotton and 
worsted yarns. Is familiar with Pierce & 
Bray cotton yarn dyeing machines, jigs and 
ordinary piece kettle machines, 


Cotton or Worsted Dyer. Large 


180 Woolen Dyer. Age 42; married. 

Has had a large experience, and is a 
good practical man. Used to all classes of 
goods. Has worked largely on government 
orders. Good indigo dyer. Refers to 
former employers and others. 





1442 Boss Dyer. Age 30 years; married. 
—~ Has worked on all kinds of »oods 
ercept cotton. Has excellent references. 

Refers to formeremployers an’ others 
1440 Dyer. Age 50; married, American. 
Hus been in first-class mills and re- 


fersto them. Has worked on raw +tock, 
wool, shoddy, and cotton, also piece dyes. 


1426 Dyer, silk orcotton. Age 45. Mar- 
ried. Italian Learned trade in 
France Has worked 23 years in this country 
in good mill Refers to past employers. 
1476 Boss Dyer. Experience on ker- 
seys, broadcloths, dress goods, 
cassimeres and worsted piece dyes. Has 
been in good mills for 3.5 and 7 years and 


gave satisfaction. Would start in New Eng- 
land or Central States for $3.00 a day. 


1477 Cotton Dyer and Finisher of 
‘ unusually wide experience in first- 
class New England mills. Highly recom- 
mended. A valuable man for above posi 
tion. Age 35, married, American, 


1278 Weol Dyer. Very successful and 
reliable and has had large experi- 

ence. Practical indigo dyer. Can accept 

position atonce. Best of references 





FINISHERS. 


1428 Overseer of Napping. )oung 

man just out of porition because 
hi- mil) stopped making fleece lined under- 
wear. Experience on French machines and 
Davis & Furber cloth and knit nappers 
Can refer to leading Mass. mill men for 
whom be has worked. Will go 4 eat. Single. 


1214 Weoolen and Worsted Finisher. 
A first class man. One that has had 
a thorough experience in one of the best 


mills in New England. 
1437 Finisher wants to change present 
e job tor one paying $2.50 or more. 
Has bad a wide experience fora young man. 
Has worked on many kinds ot machines and 
has good references. Single. Age 30. 
1351 Woolen and Worsted Finisher 
with 7 years’ experience «s overseer 
in R. 1. and N. Y. mills, from which he has 
excellent references. At present second 
hand in one of the best worsted mills in N. 
E. Habits first-class; age 29, married 
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ENITTERS. 


1455 Superintendent, Boss Knitter 
vv orsewing Macuine Fixer. Age 32; 
married. Not at present employed and 
could take a position atonce. Has worked 
on balbriggans, together withull kinds of 
ribbed goods and flat work. Is familiar 
with the leading makes of knitting machines 
and all kinds of sewing machines. Good 


references. 
14 50 Foreman 

R of Mosiery. 
Has worked on cut feet, seamless half hose, 
ladies’ and children’s hosiery. Is familiar 
with every standard make of knitting and 
sewing machines. Is first-class finisher, 
and can start new plant, Salary moderate. 
Prefers to go South, if possible. Refers to 


former and presentemployers, 
1441 Supt. or Overseer in Hosiery 
Mili. Age 49; married. Wishes to 
obtain a position near Boston. Cannot take 
a position before January Ist, 1899. Has 
worked on all classes of knit goods and is 
tamiliar with all the leading makes of ma- 
chinery. Refers to past employers. 


1405 Boss Knitter. Young man with 
“ good knowledge of knit goods. Al 
on circular ribbers. Thoroughiy experi- 
enced on mittens, leggings and golf hose. 
owns 38 machines. Can bring best of r+ fer- 
ences from large concerns. Desires position 
with good house 


12% 24 Boss Knitter. At present em. 

ployed, but wants to change. 15 
years’ experience on ribbed underwear; all 
kinds of ribbed machines and sewing ma 
chines. Strictly temperate. Gocd refer 
ences. 


] 472 ) Kauitting Mill Superintendent 

who bas had Ll years’ experience ns 
superintendent and machinist. Has practi- 
cal knowledge of the manufacture of all 
kinds of knit goods. References crow past 
employers. Age 46, married. 


or Superintendent 
Age 40; wurried. 





DESIGNERS. 


Designer. Has made a special 
study of designing during the past 
Wantsa position which offers 
Has worked on 
with 
standard makes of machinery. Can fix, set 
up and has started sections of new fancy 
looms. 


1445 


mill, 


ten years. 
chance for advancement. 
all classes of goods and is familiar 


Designer or Fimisher, or will 
take position as supt. of a small 
German, protestant, age 36, married. 
Has worked in several New England 
mills and refers to them. Graduate 
of the Werden Textile school, Saxony. 
Has worked on kerseys, beavers,’ cassi- 
meres, cheviots, etc. Is familiar with all 
makesof American and German machinerv 


1447 Assistant Supt. or Designer. 
American. A graduate of Phila 
delphia Textile school and has worked in 
Philadelphia and Massachusetts mills 
Wishés to obtain a position in Philadelphia 
or vicinity. Has worked on cotton shirtings, 
woolen and worsted dress goods and men’s 
wear. Is familiar with all American makes 
of machinery. Can give good references 
1449 Overseer of Weaving or De- 
“ sigmer. Age 38; married; Ameri- 
can. Thoroughly capable. Has designed 
his own goods for eight years, and studied 
designing fortwo years. Left last position 
on account of sickness, and will take a 
small salary to start. Has worked on all 
classes of cottons, plain and fancy, and is 
acquainted with all makes of machinery. 
Refers to former employers and others 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


1474 Designer on novelly dress goods, 
cassimeres, blanket cloths, coverts. 
Philadelphia Textile School graduate and 
3 years in first-class Massachusetts mill. At 
present out of work by shut down of mill. 


147 i 8 @versecer Beaming, Slashing, 

warping, quilling, wants position 
in mill making fine goods. Large experi 
ence on ginghams, shirtings, linings and 
fancy novelties. Well recommended by 
well known mills. Age 39, married. 


1- 162 Colorist, C hemist, or Assistant 
in Print Works. Age 25; single; 
American. Acquainted with the printing of 
silkolines, sateens, cretonnes, dress goods, 
etc.,and hasa good knowledge ot special 
processes. Is familiar with all machines 
used in bleaching, dyeing, printing and fin 
ishing. 's a graduate of the M.I.T. in Chem 
ical Engineering. 
14 56 Engineer. Age 32; married; 
. American. Wishes to obtain work 
in New England Is not at presentemployed 
and can take a position atonce. Is familiar 
with Corliss and high speed engines; can do 
his own indicating and adjusting and isa 


practical electrician. 

1473 Overseer Steam Gigging and 
‘ Boling Has worked for many 

years in large mills. Would accept $2.50 a 


day at start. Age 33, married. 

1466 Overseer of Dressing. Experi 
ence on worsted cassimeres, dress 

goods, flannels. Good references, temper 


ate, age 32, married. 
1451 Mechanic or Chief Engineer. 
Age 37; married; American, A 
first-class mecnanic and engineer. At pres- 
ent employed, but wishes to obtain a posi 
tion where there isa better chance for ad 
vancement. Has been 2\¢ years in present 
position as master mechanic, and was pre 
viously for 13 years withone firm as depart 
ment foreman, engineer and master me- 
chanic. Refersto former and present em 


ployers. 

1448 Cashier or Bookkeeper. Age 26; 
American, single. Is a college 

graduate and has been bookkeeper and pay 

master for one firm for eight years, to 

whom herefers. He is competent to take 


any position of trust in a mill office. 

1446 Boss Machinist or Eagineer. 
American, 35 vears old, wmwarried. 

12 years in last place. Refers to former and 

presentemployers. Familiar with all re- 


pair work in cotton mill. 
1335 Loom Fixer or Second Hand. 
ve Knowles and Crompton looms, fancy 
worsteds and cassimeres, dress goods. Ger- 
man; Protestant; age 37, married. Has 
been’ employed in good mills and is very 
well recommended. 
14 36 Boss Dresser. At present out of 
* work because mil! is running slack. 
papetsanes covers a large line of goods on 
& F. and Cleveland machines. Would 
a at $2.25 a day if work was steady. Age 
26. Single. A very reliable young man. 
1301 Book-keeper and Paymaster. 
e Young man ofthe very highest char- 
acter desires to move away from the Atlan. 
tic coast, on account of his health. Best 
references from his present and former em. 
ployers. 
1418 Cloth Mall. Overseer, shipping 
clerk or paymaster. Has had a 
thorough experience in each of the above 
positions and is familiar with white and 
colored cotton goods. Is well recommended. 
Aged 35. Married, and is also a good all 
around accountant. 





PATENTS 


Patents. 


(Continued from page 24, 

Miercerizing. 615 045. 
Germany. 

Picker-stick Attachment. 615,220. F M 
Hutchison, assignor to himseif, W W. 
Hutchison and A. B. Hudspeth, Mayfield, 
Ky. 

Spindle. 614,896. W. D. Rosencrantz, 
Hohobus, N. J., assignor to Draper Com. 
pany, Portland, Me. 

Spinning and Doubling Machinery, 
Ring. 614,831. J. Bucklev, Liverpool, as. 
signor oftwo-thi'ds to J. H. Buckley, Chew 
Moor, and E, Ashworth, Manchester Eng. 
land, 

Spinning Machine. 
bell, Boston, Mass 
Spindle and Suppert. 616,020. E. 
assignor of one half to A. M. 

Waltham, Mass. 

Speeder Machine. 615,55). 
ton, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Seed Delinting Machine, Cotton. 
614,435. T.C. Black, assignor to J. B. Jones 
and C. B. Myers, Little Rock, Ark. 

Shirred Fabric. 614,609. P. J. Dempsey, 
assignor to Kursheedt Manufacturing 
Company, New York. 

Spinning and Noubling Cotton, 
paratus for. 614,687. T. 
ton, England. 

Spinning Machinery Traverse-bar Ac- 
tuating Mechanism. 614,576. J. H. Raw)ias, 
Cheater, Pa. 

Tenterisg Machine 
Chain. 616,390 As Wa 
dence, R.I. 

Threads or Varnes of Silk, etc. 
paratus tor Cleuring. 616,137 P, 
Lyons, France 

Uphelstery. Apparatus fer Making. 
616,997. A. Freschl, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wool Drying Machine. 615,913. F. G. 
Sargent, Graniteville, Masa. 

Weaver, Perpendicular Hand. 
J. Copeland, Rocherter, N. H. 


E. Prevost, Crefeld, 


614,834. M. Camp 


H. Ryon, 
Goodale, 


Ek. W. Hough. 


Ap- 
Ashworth, Urms.- 


Cloth-Carvier 
Arnold, Proyi 


Ap- 
Perret, 


614 798. 


Mill News. 


(Continved from page 10° 

New York, Utica. The 
ting Mill Company, Capron 
purchased a lot of land hers 
they will erect a four-story 
This company 


Capron Knit 
. 4 have 
ipon which 
brick mill. 
has already i large fac 
tory in Capron, and they: intend remov 
ing all their machinery, et« from 
latter place to Utica is soon as 
new building is completed 


*Ohio Elvria The 
Company, which. as w re} 
ber IS, was organized at 
having some trouble in se 
for ‘their factory ind it is considered 
possible, unless they are successful 
their efforts, that they may locate in 
some other town 


the 
their 


this 
uring a 


Adamstown Pierce 
operate a hosiery factory in 
Building. It is that he 
machinery. 


Pennsylvania, 
Mohn will 
the Custer 
has bought 


stated 


AND 


MILL SUPPLIES 127 


*Pennsylvania, Hummels:ow! The 
Knitting mill of W. H. Ulrich and associ- 
ilmost completed, and it is ex- 
that the plant will be in full op- 


ites is 


pected 


eration by the first of the coming year. 


*Pennsylvania 
hosiery mill to be 


Duncannon The new 
operated by I. W. Forry 
& Son, of Shamokin and Myerstown, will 
probably be started January 1. About 20 
machines are now in place, and when 
fully quipped, will employ about 200 
hands 

lia U 
Knitting 
and 


pper Black 
Company has 
will erect a 


Eddy. 
been 


two- 


Rhode Island 
janfill has started in the 
of eider down and 
AV He employs a 


Woonsocket Orie D. 
manufacture 
stockinettes on Cass 
dozen hands 

thode Island 
dron is operating a 
ton St., in the 


underwear. 


Woonsocket. J. P 
small factory on 
manufacture of 


Gen- 
Wil- 
stockings 


and 


*Tenne Greenville 
which is we reported 
ected by H. L. Milligan and others 
for the establishment of a woolen mill 
has decided to add a complete knitting 
outfit for the manufacture of underwear 
and hosiery 


see The company 
December 2, was 
pro) 





Silk. 


MEille. 


*Connecticut, 
been let 


New 


Norwich. Contract h 

for the erection of the new vel- 
vet mill for the J. B. Martin Company, 
Ltd. The building will be of brick 
story, 15] by 149 feet, with a boiler house 
7 by 70. It will be completed by March 1 


New Jersey, Plaintield. A 
projected at this place, to be 
the Plainfield Silk Co with a ipital 
stock of $25,000. It is proposed to pur- 
chase and move to this city, the machin- 
ery in the idle mill of the P. & I. Banni- 
gan Co., at Lake View ‘here is every 
indication of a successful outcome of this 


effort 


company is 
known as 


*Pennsylvania Alburtis. We are in- 
formed that a silk dyeing establishment 
will be erected upon the land which we 
mentioned December 9th had been pur- 
chased by a party of New York capital- 
sts. The company will be known as the 
Hartley Silkk Manufacturing Company of 
Alburtis \ building will be erected, 60 
et wide and 3 feet long, employing 150 
operatives, at the start 


; 





rth Carolina Charlotte. The 
rican Card Clothing Company, Wor- 
Mass., are branch 
ir business in this city a. A 
of Philadelphia will have charg 
will not manufacture at this point 
may later 


The hosiery mill of 
rothers & Duga Hosiery Co 
ee! built and been in operation 
December 1, employing about 150 
Product is cotton and woolen 
The have one set of woolen 
nd 75 knitting machine with a 
Their product is sold by Wil- 
Iselin & Co., New York. This com- 
ipital of $50,000. President 
Kapner; treasurer. J. Duga 
tencent, J. B. Mercer 


establishing a 


present but 


*Ohio 


ipner B 


Dresden. 


house 
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KRALING PRESSES 


MADE BY 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS Co.., 


No. 338 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
ARE THE STANDARD. 





Hydraulic. Power Screw. Knuckle-Joint. 





Chas. B. Cook, Pres. Arthur H. Mason, 7reas 
Capital Stock, $500,000. 


SANFORD SPINNING CO. 


Fall River, Mass. 


32.V000 Spindles. Weekly product, 65,000 
pounds 6s to 30s. 


Colored Cotton Yarn 


From American Peelers and Egyptian Cottons. 


Solids, Mixtures, Bleached, Combed and Carded Fgyp. 
tians. Cons and Cones. 





The Best is the Cheapest. 


It is BETTER and CHEAPER to wind 
yarn by the ‘‘ Universal’’ system before 
shipment from the mill, thus insuring 
perfect delivery to knitting machines 


without rewinding. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 


F. H. BISHOP, Manager. 


226 Devonshire St., - Boston, Mass. 
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Eastern Yarn Market. 


Cotton Yarn: getting 


some orders for heavy weight yarns, 


Spinners are 


but the majority have not yet placed 
orders, and have not been able to get 
The ad- 


orders 


in at the low range of prices. 
vance caught many without 
placed, and now the knitters will wait 
for the reaction. Orders are not gen- 
erally placed until after the first of 
the year, as the knitters are running 
on light weights now, and will con 
tinue to do so until April. The fleece 
lined underwear continues to sell 
extensively, and on the cheaper gar- 
ments is replacing wool. The Phila 
delphia knitters of light weight under 
wear have secured many orders, and 
are running Southern ring-spun yarn 
The Yarn 


meeting on the 15th of last 


” 


almost exclusively. Trust 


held a 
month at the “Parker House,” Boston, 
to decide how much it would be ex- 
pedient to advance the price of cotton 
circular to the other 


yarn. In their 


spinners they point out the fact that 


domestic as 
that the 


advanced on 
and 


cotton has 
well as on Egyptian, 
mills making fine combed yarn buve 
more orders than they can well han- 
dle. In consequence of this, it 
agreed to advance prices. 

Many of the large Alexandria cot 
ton concerns, handling Egyptian cot- 
ton, sold, during the and 
autumn, weekly and monthly deliver- 


was 


summer 
ies to the trade. These concerns bave 
been caught without cotton to fill their 
reduced 


contracts owing to the crop 


estimates, and a large speculative 
business, and their endeavor to cover 
themselves, is forcing Egyptian cotton 
The 


Eeyptian 


higher. hope of seeing lower 


nrices for cotton is about 
abandoned, and it is believed the high 
With 


cotton 


prices will be permanent. this 
the condition of the 


and with the trust, the master of the 


market 


situation on combed yarns, and espe- 
Pgyptian 
look for 


cially as cotton has ad 
vanced, we r} 


much higher 


prices on 


ners of fine 


Egyptian yarn. The spin- 


yarn have more orders 


after. We 
wish to state right here that there has 


than they can well look 


not been such a radical advance on 
cotton cloth in many years, and this 
will undoubtedly influence spinners to 
After the 
iirst of the year, when the trust on fine 


advance prices on yarn. 
cottons get working, knitters may ex- 
pect to see an advance which will be 
very radical indeed. 

salbriggan knitters are running full, 
and are, in consequence, using much 
1/40s conrbed Egyptian. The tariff is 
this class of trade 


helping more 


than any other—Jaeger and _ silver 
and 1/12s 
for the ribbed, and 1/26s 
for the The 
knitters generally are using 1/20s for 
10s and 1/1l1s. 


This is because it gives an evener sur- 


gray yarn in 1/10s 
and 1/20s 
lined. 


face of fleece 


flat work, instead of 1 


and enables knitters to run in 
[t will do well for the 
trust to consider carefully the advisa- 
Knit- 


Lace, 


Southern yarn. 


hility of advancing cotton yarn. 


ters are using more cotton yarn from 


Southern mills than ever, and these 


advances are ruinous to knitters who 


hard market to compete in. 


The outlook is exceptionally good, and 


have a 


more business 


since 1892. 


the salesmen report 
than has been the case 
We quote cotton yarns as follows: 
1/10s white cop «ewe Se. DE RaOs 
1/20s white cop 6 6 to: 17¢. 
1/10s Jaeger and silver 
1/40s combed Egyptian 
Worsted Yarn: 
after the trade 
some good orders after the first of the 


Spinners are keeping 
sharp, and anticipate 
year. The majority of orders will be 
for yarn from 2/20s to 2/36s for chevi- 
ots. Weavers say, if spinners advance 
prices after the first of the year, the 
heavy weight season will be ruined, as 
ne large orders will be placed if prices 
are radically changed. 


(Continued on page 131. 
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Frank E, Patterson, Prest. Oscar W. Wood, Treas 


Germantown Spinning (0. 


COTTON CARDED 


HOSIERY YARNS 


In numbers from 6s to 26s. 


Germantown, Philadelphia. 


W. Warren Thread Works, 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


HOSIERY AND SEAMING YARNS. 


Also Polished Threads. 


Our bleaching and dyeing facilities are new and unsurpassed for prompt 
and neat work. Correspondence solicited. 








AMERICAN SPINNERS’ 


>> coiton Yarn Exchange. 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON YARNS 
SLYS f From Northern and Southern Mills. 


ARNOLD B. SANFORD, - MFRS. AGENT, 
TOS 
45 Milk Street, 
BOSTON, - - MASS. 





Hdady & Street, DANIEL S. PRATT, 
corton, YARNS sopgrep, 280 Summer Street, - BOSTON, 


ROOM 24. 


) _— 851 alle Piedad, Buenos Aires. 
es BRAIDS SPUN SILK. SOUTH AMERICAN WOOLS, 


.» Personally Selected .. 
PROVIDEINCE,F. I. Graded to the Standard of U. 8S. Markets. 


GCohannet Mills, WAVERLY WORSTED Co. 


TAUNTON. MASS. SPINNERS OF 





HOSIERY YARNS, c.zzxx Worsrep Yarns 


a FOR WEAVING AND KNITTING 
Selling Agents James E, MITCHELL & Co, , 
Philadelphia and Boston. Main St. & Green Lane, Manayunk. Philadelphia. 
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(Continued from page 129.) 


Weavers are opening samples for 
heavy 
last year, 


ers are 


weights at a lower price than 
a reduction buy- 


market. 


and even at 
keeping out of the 
Spinners are working cautiously, and 
although they are 
to keep their 
sell large blocks of 
delivery. 

For instance, 
a certain salesman: 
at a certain 
price one cent 


anxious to sell yarn 
will not 
future 


frames running, 
yarn for 
these are the orders of 
Sell 5000 pounds 
price, 5000 pounds at a 
higher than the first 
price given, and keep advancing price 
one cent per pound on every 5000 
pounds offered. By this it will be seen 
that spinners 
after the 
standing the desires of 

We hear large 
and 
cotton 


anticipate higher 
notwith- 


prices 
first of the year, 
weavers. 


that one 


Providence 


using 40,000 
week, let 


weaver spinner is 


pounds of yarn per 


ting his spinning machinery stand 


idle. Some spinners who are rigged 


stopped, because 


yarn for, 


up for fine work are 


the prices they must sell 
with Australian 


prices, are beyond the reach of buyers. 


wool at present 
These 
terly 
the Dingley law. 
tralian wool is being 


spinners are complaining bit- 
high wool duties of 

Most of the Aus- 
held for importa- 
prices that serges are 
trade, 


against the 


tion prices. The 
selling at is a 
considering that %4, 
price. 


wonder to the 
% and % blooded 


wool is off in One large spin- 


ner, who also has weaving, is sending 


salesmen throughout the trade advis- 


to purchase until they 
that the 


ing them not 


see their line, as they claim 


mill in question is to make the biggest 
cut in prices ever made. 

One weaver we know of started his 
at $1.20 per yard for 18-ounce 
had who 
at that price, 


goods 


goods, and customers were 


going to buy when lo and 
behold, another manufacturer stepped 
in, stating that he had 1000 pieces of 
18-ounce that he would 
up and sell for $1.00 per yard. The 
cloth was as good in every way 
for which $1.20 per yard was wanted. 
Last year this cloth brought $1.37 per 


serges make 


as that 


(Continued on page 133. 


CATLIN & Co., 


YARNS. 


67 Chauncy &t., 
216 Church St., 
206 ¢( hestnut &St., 


Beston 
New Werk. 
Philadelphia. 


ALEX’R KING & CO. 


YARNS. 


FINE IMPORTED YARNS A SPECIALTY. 
54 Leonard 4&t.. Vew Vork. 


JAMES E, MITCHELL & 60,, 


Commission Merchants. 
122 & 124 Chestnut St., Philadelpia, Pa. 


6 & 8 Summer St., Boston. 
Cotton, Woolen & Worsted Yarns. 
All numbers on Hand and Made to Order. 


0. S. HAWES & BRO., 


wore VARNS, 


and 
HOSIERY 
and Numbers. 
Emported Warns a Specialty. 


All Plies 
82 and 84 BEDFORD ST., FALL RIVER, MASS. 














TUCKER & COOK MFG. CO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


v"eeigee, WARPS 


Nos. 68 to 30s, 
On Beams. Jack Spools or in Chain 


CONWAY. MASS. 


GRANT YARN CO., 


COMBED AND CARDED COTTON 


49s and above. 
YARNS °* inc 
FITCHBURG, 


mass. WARPS 


E. JENCKES MFC. Co. 


Colored Cotton, 
Hosiery, Woolen 
and Merino 
PAWTUCKET, R. 
LINEN YARN IMPORTER. 
Haghes Fawcett, 115 Franklin St., New York, 


Plax, Hemp & Jute Line and Tow Yarns, 
FOR WEAVING PURPOSES 
Linen Jacquard HMarzess Twines. 
Fine Cotton Harness and Heddle Twines. 


For Cotton, Silk, Woolen and Carpet manufacturers. Ceor- 
respondence solicited. Samples promptly furnished. 
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are ORSWELL MILLS — 


COMBED OR CARDED 


In Chains and Skeins, on Balls, Beams, Spools—single or twisted. 


The J. R. MONTCOMERY Co., 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 








MERCERIZED EGYPTIAN COTTON SPINNING BANDS. 


f They will not shrink nor stretch. 
Are not affected by dry or humid atmosphere. 
We claim for them ( Are Fifty per cent. stronger than ordinary bands. 
| Will last twice as long. 


Less power required to run spinning. 


Mercerized Cotton Yarns which give the High Silk-Like Luster. 





PILAIN AND FANCY PATTERN 


Cotton Warps, 


WHITE, MIXED AND COLORED. 
xe" SATINETS, BLANKETS, ETC. 
WHITTIER COTTON MILLS, 


Low Bit, MASS. 


INDIAN ORCHARD COMPANY, 


indian Orchard, Mase. 





Manufacturers of - - 


COTTON WARPS AND YARNS 


In gray and all colors, single or in any twist. 


COLORED COTTON 


Machined, Carded or in Roving. 


NOVELTY YARNS 


In Cotton, Mercerized Cotton, Silk and Worsted, in various Patterns, Colors and Twists. 


We are always pleased to assist our patrons of the Woolen Goods manufacture in special 
pattern warps for samples. 


We use a uniform grade of long stapled cotton in a)! our manufacture. 
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(Continued from page 131.) 
yard. The above shows the trend of 
the market. We find that 


and weavers alike complain of the 


spinners 


present uncertain condition of affairs. 
Some weavers and spinners are offer- 
ing yarn at prices which vary all the 
way from 10 to 15 cents under 
others can do. 


what 
This is caused by man- 
ante-tariff 
this manufac- 


ufacturers owning stock at 
prices, and because of 
turers do not know where they stand. 
Besides, it is that the 
wools are ranging within 5 or 10 cents 
of the free wool One 
told the writer that he had run his 
mill full during the light-weight sea- 
son, but at 


said coarser 


basis. weaver 


no one time did he have 
orders enough to last him six weeks at 
a time, and he had made 
enough to run a dozen mills. 

The French spinners are getting or- 
ders for sample lots, and many orders 
in the season for next 
have used to fill require- 
ments this The hosiery mills 
manufacturing worsted stockings, re- 
quiring 1/18s to 1/32s, will be forced 
to replace with further orders later in 
the season. Manufacturers of this 
class of work state that their stocks 
are lower this year than has been the 
case for many years, and that they 
expect to run their mills on heavy- 
weight until the next heavy-weight 
season starts up. The Astrachan 
trade has not started yet, but after the 
first of the year 
looking forward to a revival of this 
industry. Prices of French spun yarn 
are held firmer than English 
yarn, with a better demand, and only 
the finer grades are used. 

We quote prices on worsted yarns as 
follows: 
2/50s Australian 

‘40s half delaine, half 

Australian 
‘40s half blood 
‘30s half blood 


samples 


placed early 
year been 


year. 


manufacturers are 


spun 


$1.02 to $1.05 


.90 to 
.80 to 
.70 to 
.70 to 
.58 to 
.50 to 


blood 


(Continued on page 1385.) 


Colchester Millis, 


SPINNERS OF 
Mule Spun Cotton 


Saicsin Hosiery Yarns. 
Charge of A. D. SALKELD, 
86 & 88 Franklin St., 
NEW YORK. 
Representing B. B. Smalley, 
Thos. F. Patterson, F. E. Snow 

Receivers Colchester Mills. 





Special line for Bi- 


WOOLEN AND MERINO 
cycle and Golf 


¥ ARNS. oods in all shades 


For Hosiery, Gloves, Underwear, and all kinds 
Knit Goods. Cop, Cone and Skeins. 


The J. & H. Clasgens Co. 


New Richmond. 0. 


WOOLEN YARNS. 


_All grades Woolen, Mixed and Merino 
mu 15 SETS CARDS. 
EDWARD M. ROCKWELL, 


LEOMINSTER, - 











A. HERBST. J. W. JONES. 


HERBST & JONES, 


Successors te Kershaw Worsted Co. 


WORSTED YARN SPINNERS, 


2ist & Naudain Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


ALBERT R. ELSASSER, 
Clifton Worsted Millis. 


Lustre Worsted Roving -»«Yarns 


MILLS: ADDINGHAM, DEL. CO. PA. 
C. MOORE & CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TWINES, THREADS AND YARNS. 


Jacquard Harness Twines of al! kind- 
on hand and made to order. 


8.W. OOR. FIFTH & MARKET 8TS., 
Fhiladeiphia. 


EICHMANN & STERNBERC 


530 Broadway cor. Spring St., NEW YORK. 


Plain and Gassed Cotton Yarns, 


HOSIERY COTTON YARNS, 
Mercerized Cotton Yarns. Harness Twines. 


COTTON WARPS 


White or Colored. 
Toweling and Grain Bags. 














Dana Warp Mill, 
WESTBROOK, MAINE. 
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SPINNERS OF 


FINE COTTON YARNS 


30s TO 100s. 


Gray, Bleached.or Colored. On 
cop, in skeim on spools, 
cones or tubes. 


Fine Cotton Warps, single and two-ply, 
in chain, ete, 


Spool Cotton and Seaming Thread, 


MILLS AT HOLYOKE, MASS. 95 Milk St., BOSTON. 


THE WILLIAM CLARK COMPANY, 


WESTERLY, HR. I. 
Mills equipped with the latest and most improved machinery. 
Combed Egyptian from No. 20s to 100s. Combed Sea Island from No. 40s to 200s. 
Also 2, 3, 4,5 ply and 6, 9 and 12 ply oable laid. 
Hosiery Yarns on Cops Tubes or in Skeins, Grey, Bleached or Dyed. (Fast Colors, 


FLYER SPUN 


Mehair and Wersted 


YARNS. 


= Moeokair Plushes, 
' Worsted and Cotton Braids. 




















D. COFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. I. 


—— ESTABLISHED 1861, —— 





—=MONUMENT MIrzr1.s,— 


Manufacturers or 
White, Colored, Fancy and 
Double and Twist, 
HOUSATONIC, MASS. 48 to 60s, 
WARN ss 


SOLIS : : BOSTON. 


179 Devonshire Street. 
ANDREW J. SOLIS, Jr. & CO. 


CREENE & DANIELS MFC. CO., 


COMBED, CARDED AND GASSED 


Yarns, Threads, Twines and Chain Warps, 
Colored and Bleached Yarns Furnished PAWTUCKET, R.I. 


A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paip-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 
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(Continue from page 133.) 
Woolen Yarn: Spinners of woolen 


yarn are getting some orders for im- 


mediate delivery and some orders for 


delivery after first of the year. Many 
sample orders are also ‘being placed 
which will lead to business later. The 
outlook is very favorable for the 
woolen yarn spinner. There are a 
number of mills out of business, and 
those left will easily secure enough 
work to run more than full. Prices 
are lower on all yarns excepting those 
requiring Australian wool. The 
worsted weavers will be on the mar- 
ket after the first of the year for back- 
ing yarn, and with this demand, to- 
gether with that from knitters, and 
also 2-ply yarn for sweaters, caps, and 
other like articles, there will be much 
encouragement. There is more wool 
selling, and more interest is being 
taken in this article. Prices on domes- 
tie wool, from 4 to % blood, are off, 
and in some instances 'this wool is sell- 
ing almost at former free wool prices. 
This, however, is not the case with 
fine wool. At present we are going 
through a period of adjustment of 
values, 

Under free wool the value dif- 
ference between delaine and Aus- 
tralian, and % to % blood, is less than 
under a protective tariff, because un- 
der a protection the great burden of 
tax is on fine wool. On the coarser 
grades we can more than hold our own 
with foreign markets. But on the 
finer wools we produce so small an 
amount, as compared with our nom- 
inal requirements, that the tariff keeps 
this class of wool higher in proportion 
than the lower grades. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in comparing manu- 
factured fabrics made in Europe with 
our own. The cloth made from 4 to 
i4 blood is much nearer the value of 
the Australian quality, in Europe, 
than is the case here, and this is work- 
ing great injury to our fine mills in 
this country, and proves that a radical 
and equable adjustment of the tariff 
must take place before we can hope to 
establish the woolen industry on a 
firm and satisfactory basis. 








Walcott & Campbell Spinning Co, 


IROQUOIS MILLS. 


FANCY HOSIERY YARNS 


EN ALL COLORS. 


New York Mills, Oneida Co., N.Y. 
BURNET & CO., 


24 George Sq., Glasgow, Scotland. 


_ All numbers and qualities of Cotton 
Yarns, specialties in 


*“Silkoline,” ““Ramie” and Fancies; 
also bleached filling on long tubes. Turkey 
reds, etc. A BC Code used, Telegraphic 
address ‘‘Tenrub, Glasgow.” 


B. F. BOYER & 60., 


Successors to GEORGE SHIMER & BOYER, 


HOSIERY YARNS, 


in Wool, Merino and Worsted. 


COLF YARNS, 


In Wool and Worsted. Alsocarry a full line 
BUNDLE YARNS 
For the Jobbing Trade. 


MILLS AND OFFICE AT 
CAMDEN, - - a si 


RICHARD CAMPION, 


Selling Agent for— 
Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills. 


17 Bank Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Philadelphia Yarn Market. 


Prices on cotton yarns have been 
extremely low and weak, until the re- 
cent advance in cotton, which has 
stimulated buyers considerably and 
influenced the ideas of spinners some- 
what. Southern spinners are paying 
fully % cents advance for cotton. 
Ibesirable grades are very scarce. 
Cotton is generally poor. Many 
large orders have been placed lately, 
especially with the underwear trade, 
and most spinners are fairly well sold 
up. Some advance has been obtained 


recently. We quote: 
Warps: 


20/1 . f : ; ; 124 
22/1 . ; ’ ' . 124 to 13 


(Continued on page 137.) 
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mihi CROFT, SONS & CoO, 


LINDEN WORSTED MILLS. 





Worsted 


YWarns 


OFFICE AND MILLS: 
Broadway and Jefferson Ave,, Camden, W. J, 


Repres oO by FIRTH BROADHEAD, 
937 Ra: igan “wilding, Providence, R. I. 


ALLEGHENY WORSTED MILLS, 


Thomas Sons Coy. , m Wo rsted 


Look | 
~ FINE FRENCH SPUN YARNS. 
ALL NUMBERS : 


<S7 
SINGLE AND TWO-PLY, w ‘Sell Direct, 
on Cop or in Skein, for Weaving and Knitting Purposes, in White, Natural & Fancy Mixes 
Office and Millis: Frankford Ave. and Westmoreland St., Phila., Pa, 








CRANSTON WORSTED MILLS. 


Worsted and Mohair Yarns— white or colors, in skeins, on spools, 
cones, or shuttle bobbins. 


NOVELTY YARNS — of Mohair and Worsted. We are the only man- 
ufacturers in the United States making these yarns from the raw ma- 
terial to finished product and making Yarns only. 


CENAPPED YARNS of tll kinds. Doup Yarns. Harness Yarns for 


Braids, etc. 
BRIisSsTOtk, FR. IX. 


Bepsled Puimors 


Yarns, both French System and Bradford. 


Knitting Yarns in all Grades and Mixes. 
All Numbers to 60s. 


21ST STREET AND WASHINGTON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, 








MALCOLM WILLS Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Novelty Yarns, Silk Noil Yarns, in Fast Colors 2 White. 


Mille. Frankferd. Pa. Office, 220 CHESTNUT &T.. PHT 4. 
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26/1 . ; ; é 13 

12/2 . . 12 to 124 
14/2 . ; : 124 
16/2 ; 12} to 123 
20/2 . ' . 12¢ to 18 

80/2 . ' , 15 

40/2 . ; 194 to 204 
Skein: 

20s soft ‘ ‘ 2 . 12 to 124 
| ae ‘ ' : - 12 to 124 
Ts ; ; . : 124 
4s to 10s soft 7 i . 10 to 104 
12/2 . : ; ' 11 

14/2 . ; . 11 to1lg 
20/2 . ; : ; . 124 to 18 

30/2 . ‘ . 14 to 144 
40/2 . ° ‘ ‘ . 19 to 20 

8/3 hard . , : . 10 to 103 
16/3 slack . ; , ‘ 114 
16/4 slack . ‘ ‘ ; 114 
16/2 slack . , ' : 114 


Southern cones (various qualities). 
6s to 8s ‘ . ‘ . 11 tol2 
10s. ‘ ; . 11g to 124 
a «(«C ; , ; . 12 to 129 
l4s.. . ; . 184 to 14 
16s ‘ ‘ . 134 to 14 
_ ae . ; . 14 to 144 
ae . , . . 144 to 15 
avr : ; ‘ . 144 to 154 
or ©. ' . . 15 to154 
80st. ; ‘ . 154 to 16 

Shuttle Cops: 
6s to 8s : . , ‘ 114 
os ‘ ; ; . 114 to 12 
16s. F : PF - 12 tol® 
7. ‘ ‘ ‘ . 124 to 18 
40s. , ‘ : . 15 to 164 


Mixed Colored cones: 
6s to 8s : , ‘ » 3 te fae 
10s. , 4 ‘ . 134 to 134 
a ‘ ; , 14 
l4s. ; F ‘ . 144 
16s. ; ‘ ‘ . 144 to 15 


Eastern Cops: 


10s hosiery 
l4s ss 
16s “s 
20s «, 
10s shuttle 
l4s «* , ‘ ‘ . 124 to 
Eastern skein 4% cent above cops. 
Eastern cones % to 1% above cops. 
Egyptian, carded, 4 to 5 cents above 
white. 
Combed yarn 4 to 5 cents above 
carded. 
Woolen 


tremely dull. 


and worsted trade. ex- 


Prices are low (about 
same as last month), although many 
mills are asking for sample orders. 
We quote wool spun cotton yarn as 
follows: 
20 cut black cops 124 to 13 
96s ‘ , ‘ ‘ . 15 to 154 
12stol6s . F . 124 
Other ordinary colors, same price. 


Colonial crewel work, or wool em- 


was the first colonial em- 
The 


threads, spun and dyed by the busy 


broidery, 
broidery. crewels, or wool 
housewife, were traced upon linen of 
her own weaving, and made beautiful - 
The pat- 


were de- 


bed-hangings or curtains. 


terns for this dainty work 


rived from Eastern fabrics—those of 


Persia and China, brought by the mer- 


chant ships—-and these many-colored 


rich were easily copied by 


the colonial dame with her variety of 


patterns 


colored wools. Sometimes aprons, 
short gowns, bureau covers and other 
small pieces of household linen were 


quaintly and beautifully ornamented. 





SILK NOILS AND SILK NOIL YARNS 


IN WHITE AND COLORS. 


MOHAIR LOOPS, KNOTS, 
DRE 


ss 
SKERRY « 


A. T. ood., 


AND FANCY YARNS FOR 
GOODS AND CLOAKINGS. 
47 LEONARD 57., 


NEw YoR:. 





4 ” 
BEST INTHE WORLD 
{ JOHN C.MEYER & CO: iii 
, BOSTON,MASS 


cones. 


JOMN C. 
87 SUMMER STREET, 


Meyer Silkaline 


on spools and cones, spun and pure, spool and embroidery 
silks all sizes and colors. 
Send for samples 


made expressly for 


Cat Stitching Machines, 


in all sizes and colors 


Cotton thread on spools and 
prices. 
MEYER «& CcoO,, 
BOSTON, 
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CHENEY BROTHERS, 


SILK MANUFACTURERS. 


ALL KINDS OF 


Knitting Silks, Ribbons +» Piece Silks, 


USED FOR TRIMMINC KNIT COODS. 


TRAMS, ORGANZINES and SPUN SILKS, in the Hank, or on Spools or Cones, 
for Manufacturers’ Use. Silk for Special Purposes Made to Order. 





MILLS: South Manchester and Hartford, Conn. 





SALESROOMS : 477, 479 and 481 Broome Street, NEW YORK. 
929 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 
79 Chauncy Street, BOSTON. 
186 Franklin Street, CHICAGO, 


WILLIAM RYLE & Co., 


DEALERS IN 


Domestic Thrown Silk of every description. Fine Pure Dye Silks for the woolen 
trade a specialty. Foreign and domestic 


SPUN SILK YARNS : NOILS 


Importers of European and Asiatic Raw Silk. 


54 Howard St., cor. Mercer St.,  - NEW YORE. 


Cc. J. LITTLEWOOD & SONS, Ltd. 
ALBION 


DYE and BLEACH WORKS, 


MANAYUNK, PA. 


DYERS of Cotton, Cotton Yarns, Wool and Raw Stock Generally. _BLEACHERS 0! 
Cotton and Cotton Yarn. 


‘CITY OFFICE: 132 Chestnut Street. Felephone Connection, 
PHILADELPHIA. MAIN OFFICE AT THE WORKS, 


THE NOVELTY DYE WORKS, 


BALDWIN & RUDY, Proprietors. 
DYERS OF 


WOOLEN, COTTON and MERINO HOSIERY YARNS, 
Carpet Chain, Window Shade Cord, Drug Twine, any shade. Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 234 East Fourth Street, Second Floor, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 


«.~~Dyers and Finishers, 


OOTTON YARNS, Suited for HOSIERY and WEAVING Ootton, Woolen and Wors- 
ted DRESS GOODS, Woolen and Worsted Mixed OASSIMERES and OLOAKINGS, 
also Woolen and Worsted Slubbing, OOTTON YARN and WARP DYERS and 
BLEACHERS. 

FIRTH cc FOstTaR coa., 


OFFICES: Philadelphia, 546 Bourse Building. 
New York Office, silk Exchange, Broadway and Breome S84. 





WORKS: Taylor. Emeraid and Adams St., Kensington, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Boston Finishing Works 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 


BLEACHERS, DYERS AND FINISHERS 


Of Pure Finish Shirtings, Sheetings, Canton Flannels and Filled Good 
Also Silesias, Satteenms, Corset Jeans, Cambrics, Sleeve 
Linines, Pocketines, Flanneletts, and all 
descriptions of Dved Goods. 





NAPPING A SPECIALTY. 
Being equipped with the French and other Foreign and Domestic Napping Machines w 
are prepared to give any kind of Nap required, including the French FiannelFinish. 


R, CREENWOOD & BAULT, 


GLOBE DYE AND BLEACH WORKS, 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA. 
Specialists in Cotton Warps and Skein Dyeing. 


HOME BLEACH AND DYE WORKS, 


PETER B. MCMANUS, Proprietor. 


Dyers and Bleachers of Cotton Yarns, 


PAWTUCHEET, FR. I. 











Pawtucket Dyeing & Bleaching Co.,  *“ tyres"? 


COTTON YARNS AND STOCKINET. 


OFFICE WITH BLODGETT & ORSWELL CO., Manufacturers of Glazed Yarns, 
28 BAYLEY ST. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 





COCHRANE CHEMICAL ©O., 


50 Kilby St., Boston, Mass., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ACIDS, AMMONIAS, ALUMS, SODAS 


Ama other Chemicals. 








Phe 
2. RD BBS > 
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FAST COLORS 


tor Wool, Woolen and Cotton Yarn and Piece Goods Dyeing, and for Calico Printing 


ALIZARINE RED, PASTE AND POWDER. 


Alizarine Blues, Oranges, Browns, Yellows, Maroon, Gray and Black. 
Ceeruleine, Galleine, Mythylene Grays. 
Thionine Blues, Thionine Indigo, Solid Green and 


PATENT BLUES (superseding Extracts of Indigo on account of fastness 
and color bloom) for Wool and Silk, Benzidine and Primuline 
Colors, Zine Dust, Aniline Salts and Oil. 


VICTOR KORCHL & 00. **222"29%.2"- 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


FARBWERKE, formerly MEISTER, LUOIUS & BRUENING, HOFOHST 
o|M.; A. LEONHARDT & 00., Muehlheim o| M. 





BRANCH OFFICES : 
Boston, Mass., 138 Milk St.; Philadelphia, Pa., 39 WN. Front St.; Providence, 45 S. Main St. 





New York and Boston Dyewood Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYEHEWOOD BZTTRACTS. 


Sole Agents for the United States and Canada for 
ACTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANILIN-FABRIKATION, BERLIN. 
Specialties for Wool, Silk and Cottun. 


BENZO PURPURINE B, 48, 6B; BRILLIANT PURPURINE R; BRILLIANT CONGO R, etc. 
CHROME FAST BLACK B, a new fast black for wool. 


NEW YORK: 55 BEEKMAN 8ST. PHILADELPHIA: 124 ARCH ST. 
BOSTON: 117 HIGH ST, HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 





Established 1834. H. G. JOHNSON, Proprietor. 


Wm. G. Johnson Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Logwood Extracts, - - - 
Ground and Bolted Camwoods 
And other Fancy Woods. - 


All Goods Warranted Uniform. 
Lono Distance Telephone. UNCASVILLE, CONN. 





DYESTUFFS 








JOHN J. KELLER & 00, 


104 and 106 MURRAY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


220 Church St., Philadelphia. 136 Pearl St., Boston. 








Aniline Colors, 
Dvewood Extracts, 


Sumac and 
Nutgall Extracts. 





FAST COLORS for wool dyeing, one dip cotton 
colors, novelties and specialties for 
calico printing. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN R. GEIGY & CO. Basle, Switzerland. 


eNO Ne Noe NO Ne Nido NT HAS 
DV. SRGEGEAEAEAEGCENS 
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Wm. J. Matneson & Co., uta. 


IMPORTERS AND 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DYE STUFFS 


New York, 
Boston, 
Philadelphia, 
Providence, 
Charlotte, N.C., 
Montreal, Canada. 








FARBENFABRIKEN o ELBERFELD CO. 


40 STONE STREET, NEW YORK. 


OSTON. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO 


Alizarine Black-Bayer 


(DIAMOND BLACK.) 


The Cheapest Fast Black for Wool. 
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C. BISCHOFF & CO., 


87 and 89 Park Place, New York. Branches, 139 S. Front St., Phila. 124-126 Purchase St., Boston. 


Rhodamineés, Patented. 
Alizarine Blacks, patente. 





WITHOUT COST 


Bleachers can obtain all necessary 
information : 
regarding 


Bleach! 


by writing for free copy of pamphlet to 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


OFFICE: 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 


Perexide Works. Boston. 271 Pearl &t. 
Niagara Falls. Chicage, 4 N. Clark S¢. 


Oo. 8S. JANNEY & Co., 


IMPORTERS OF 


INDIGO, CUTCH, GAMBIER, SICILY SUMAC, ANILINES, ETC. 


AND DEALERS IN 





Dyestufis, Extracts andi Chemicals. 
Full Lines of Direct Colors for Cotton, and Acid Colors for Wool. 


No. 70 Kilby Street, No. 8 and 10 Letitia Street, 
BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. 
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SYKES & STREET, 


NEV YVWPon kt. 


_ BOSTON. CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA. | 
* 





Aniline and Alizarine Colors. 


Aniline Oil and Salt. 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 














THE STAMFORD MANUFACTURING CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CUT and GROUND DYEWOODS, 


Dyewood Extracts = Liquors, 


FLAVIN Es. 


Importers of CHEMICALS and DYESTUFFS. 


1882-137 F'romt Street, New Work. 





ANCHOR COLOR MANUF’NC CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers 


ANILINES, DYESTUFFS Direct Colors for Cotton, 
and CHEMICALS. Wool and Mixed Goods. 


New Belgium Blue. . . . 462-466 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


OAKES MANUFACTURINC CO., 
Hematine, Extracts of Dyewoods, Chemicals. 


New York. Boston. Philadeiphia. Atlanta. 








DYESTUFFS 


A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. PROVIDENCE. PHILADELPHIA. 
CHICAGO, CENCENNATISI, HAMILTON. 


Dvestuffs and Chemicals. 


Fast Colors for Wool. Refined Cutch A. K.C. 
Dry Alizarine. 


Phenocyanine, 
Direct Cotton Colors. “@2@CO Co10rs. 


Congo Red, Napthol Yellow. 


American —_ 
Aniline Golors 


® Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


THE HANNA-SCHOELLKOPF CO., Philadelphia. 
The STONE & WARE CO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAFUFACTURERS 





Caustic Potash. 











Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals. 


145 Kinzie Street, 157 Maiden Lane, 105 Reed Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, MILWKU KEE. 


Zurich, SWITZEREAND. 





NEW CHROME MORDANT 


‘ (Amend Process) 


Saving in Steam 
Saving in Dyestuffs 
Saving in Weight of Fibre 
Improvement in Quality of Fibre 
Improvement in Colors 
Also Applicable to Silk. 


AMEND PROCESS CO., 205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





ORIANNA BLEACH WORKS,! DYE STICKS!! 


Bleachers of all kinds of Cotton Goods. | 1 make machine and kettle sticks from 
Correspondence Solicited. | Swamp bd = ow guaranteed to give a. 
| istaction to Dyers. Correspondence solic 
John F. Davidson, Prop., | ited. Write tor prices. 
2560-62-64 N. 3d &St., | FRANK BAILEY, 


PHILADELPHIA, - PA. Cedar Brook P.0O., Camden Ce., N. J. 
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“WEST INDIES CHEMICAL WORKS, Ltd., 


~-c" [OGWODD EXTRACTS °° 
DILLON & CO. 20 Cedar St., New Yor pet imTED STATES cnD CANADA. 
BOSSON & LANE, 


ANTI-CHLORINE ‘'1cii!°%e'ssiz”" 
Dyestuffs, Chemicals and Aniline Colors. 
36 CENTRAL WHARF. BOSTON, MASS. 


Dyestuffs and Chemicals. Phthalein, Alizarine and other 
Fast Colors for Cotton, Wool and Silk. Shades matched and 
t fi fall particulars sent on “4 ay Indigo, Dyewoods and 


Extracts, Nubia One-Di 


Black for Woolens, Lion Ammonia Wool Scourer, &. Ast. for 
Stutz & Co., London; W. F. Stutz, Calcutta; and Williams & 
Co., Madras. 


273 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


THE SHARPLESS DYE-WOOD EXTRACT CO,, 


OFFICES: 648, 650, 651 THz Bourszs, PHILADELPHIA. 
Warehouse: 22 N. Front St... PHILADEDPHIA, Works: CHESTER, PA. 











——MANUFACTURERS OF — LOGWOOD. 
FUSTIC. 


DYEWOODS < EXTRACTS, “kez p= 





‘s 
Indigo Substitute. * gi ‘ 
Bisulphite of Soda. Qe: no » * 
Peroxyde of Hydrogen. 
Alizarine Assistant 30 & 50% y WO » - Fast Black. 


Soaps. Acetate of Chrome. 


Extracts of Indige, Endigo Carmine. 4. 
Indigotine, Refined and Reduced Indigo. ~- 


29) and Gambier Extracts. 


THE ort Saal eS ——— 


French Dressings and Finishings 
for Silk, Wool and Cotton. 





American Aniline Company, 


Emperters and Manufacturers of 


ANILINE COLORS, CHEMICALSaiEXTRACTS 


163 North Front Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
N. SPENCER THOMAS CoO .iertct is. 
* Philadelphia, Pa. 
Fast One-Dip Blacks on Cotton and Wool { One-Dip Delriggen and other Underwear shades are abso- 
Mixed Goods and Raw Cotton a specialty. ; lutely Fast and give a silk finish. 








Drying and Sulphur | 
DYE STICKS House Polesof Natural THE SECRET =. of our , papalestiy hang 
Reund Water Grown | vienee has tought 
Cedar for Cotton, Wool, etc. Special Hardwoods | them that we give them better work a better service than 
in Standard No. 1 and “Selects” without | they can get elsewh 


knots ades, for Silk Dyein Our Woven | . 
Cedar P cket Fence, is the Best and cheapest | T. BROPHY Ss SONS, 
for Mills and al! enclosures. Manufactured Dyers of all kinds of Yarn and Cotton Warps, 


by, prices and all information from 
E. M. HAEDRICH | Jasper Street, above Clearfield Street, 
‘ . PHILADELPHIA. 


31% Wainut St., Philadelphia. 








BLEACHING AND PRINTING MACHINES 





BLEACHING “© DYEING MACHINERY. 


SKY BLUING AND CUTTING MACHINES. 
CALENDERS, STARCH MANGLES, CALEN- 


DER ROLLS OF PAPER, COTTON AND 
Z HUSK. 


ANILINE BLACK MACHINES. 
CHROME DYEING MACHINES. 
ANILINE AGEING MACHINES. 


BEST WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS. 
PHENIX IRON FOUNDRY, PROVIDENCE, R. |! 


Cuas. R, EARLE, Pres. and Treas, M. W. GaRDINER, Jr., Sec’y. 





THE LINCOLN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED MACHINERY FOR 


Bleaching, Dyeing, Drying «¢ Finishing. 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING TENTERING [PACHINES. 
CONTINUOUS CHAINLESS STEAMING MACHINES. 


Complete Piants for BLEACHING, ANILINE BLACKS AND INDICOS. 


54 to 70 Arch Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 





New Bedford Copper Co., 


NEV BEDFORD, MASS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR .. 


Copper Printing Rollers 


We Guarantee Perfect Werk. Prompt Shipment. 


COPPER ROLLERS, 


SINCE PLATES AND SHEETS 
For Printers and Dyers. New Methods and Superior Product. 


Revere Copper Co.,”” *sosten. 
Perforated Copper, | RILEY'S RIGCING MACHINES 


CUTTLING 
For Wool Washi 
and Rinsing Boxes. | PATENT FOLDING 
Perforated Duster For all kinds of Gray or Finished Stuffs, 
Screens on Trial. | Woolens, Worsteds, etc. 
A. J. BECKLEY & 00., | CHAS. A. JOHNSON & CO. § nour 
G , N. . ‘ 
N.Y, Office, 123 Liberty St. New York and Providence. AGENTS. , 











A copy of the Textile World’s Directory is presented to every 
paid-up subscriber of the Textile World, with the compliments of 
the publishers. 


22am: ft ese 
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THE REMOVAL OF 


S'?TEA MW 


AND THE 


DRYING 


OF ALL KINDS OF MATERIALS 


SUCCESSFULLY ACCOMPLISHED 
— BY — ; 


me pOSTON. THE BERRY WHEEL. 


CYCLONE FANS! 


AY Moderate in Price, 
: Substantially Built, 
Unique in Design. 


Write for New Catalogue. 








Phila. Textile Machinery Co., 


2750 HANCOCK ST., PHILA., PA. 





NEW ENGLAND 


Ventilating and Heating Company. 


Our system of Ventilating and Drying by air circulation 
will improve quality and increase production. 


PLANS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 
OFFICE AND WORKS: 


From {to 6. in Diameter, 920» 928 and 930 Manton Ayenue, Providence. R. |. 


TANKS _™ Cypress Lumber Co. 


All Kinds 
and Sizes 
For FACTORIES, 


DWELLINGS, 
AND FARMS. 


Steel Towers for Tanks 
a specialty. | 
TANK... 
CHALLENGE WIND MILL & FEED MILLCO., | CYPRESS FACTORY. 
306 Bligh Berees. Boston, Wass: — APALACHICOLA, FLORIDA. 


The Power “ pod ome rt of Weaving, Textile World's Employment 


BOSTON MASS. price gras, Bureau. CONSULT IT! 


























VATS, TANKS, ETC. 





Cypress Tanks and Vats 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Cypressis remarkable fer its great durability. There isno other wood so 
well adapted for the manufacture of Tanks, Vats, Cisterns, Dye Tubs.etc. We 
handle Cypress from the Stump, and our stock is of the best. 

Our Tank Factory is complete. Let us know your wants. 


THE A. T. STEARNS LUMBER CO., BOSTON. 
PINE or CEDAR 


Caldwell 
Cypress Tanks. 


The Red Gulf Cypress we use will neither 
warp, twist, shrink, swell nor rot. 


Our prices will interest you; so will our illustrated 
Catalogue. 


W. E. CALDWELL CoO., 
202 Brook St., Louisville, Ky. 


CEORCE WOOLFORD, 


Vat and Cedar Tank Factory, 


2240-44 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


Dye-Tubs, Water Tanks, Wash Boxes, 
Bleaching Tubs, Bine Vats, Boiling Keirs, 
tec. RESERVOIR TANKS, any 
‘apacity or shape, for factories, dwelline~ 
rillages, farms, etc. Please send for Esti. 
mate, and we will Guaranteed Satisfaction. 


A. J. CORCORAN’S 























7 a, 
what Tanks, Vats, and Dye Tubs, 
cy ARE PERFECT. 

Cedar, Cypress, Pine, Oak. er other woods. 

STORM DEFYING WIND MILLS. 


Factory Jersey City. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 


Phone 8947 Cortlandt. No. It John St., New York City. 


NOVELTY TEXTILE PRINTING CO., Inc.. | JOHN S. ADRI ANCE, 


7Y and OSSET’S | 
Printers 222 Emb ANALYTICAL and CONSULTING CHEMIST, 


of Textile Fabrics. Examination of Mill Supplies 
NOVELTIES IN GOLD EFFECTS, ETc. a Specialty. 


447-449 West 14th St., New York. 105 East 39th St. New York. 
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The American Napping Machine Co. 


OWNERS OF THE —— 


CHAS. HEAP, U. 8S. N. M. CO., and 
DAVIS & FURBER PATENTS on 


NAPPING MACHINES, 


Combining the Latest FRENCH, ENGLISH and AMERICAN IMPROVEMENTS, 
Manufacturers are Cautioned against Buying or Using Infringing Machines, 


SYDNEY HARWOOD, Pres., 53 State St., Boston. 


H. H. HEAP, Treas. and Gen. Man., Williamstown, Mass- 
C. J. JONES, Selling Agt., 2710 to 2726 Mascher St., above Lehigh, Philadelphia. 


Davis & Furser Macuine Gompany, 


Builders and Selling Agents. 


North Andover, ~ Mass. 


CURTIS * MARBLE MACHINE Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Wool Burring, Picking and Mixing Machinery. 


Cloth Finishing Machinery 


FOR COTTON, WOOLEN, WORSTED, PLUSH GOODS, ETC. 
SHEARING MACHINES A SPECIALTY. 


New Works, 66 Cambridge St, near Webster Sy. WORCESTER, MASS. 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE Co., 


Cloth »° Hosiery Fulling Mills, Washers, 
Turbine Water Wheels. 


Works and Main Office, Orange, Mass. Send for 
Boston Office, 70 Kilby Street. New Catalogue. 


venient IMPROVEMENT IN WORSTED SPINNING. 


The Bamford Dust Proof and Self-Lubricating Spindle 











Tube saves oil, prevents clogging with dust and lint, there- 

S& by aren longer life to the tubes, saves labor, maintains 
s a ee edd speed, and most 
ant of all, makes 

FECT YARN. Have been 


WAN < _—— skepeal 4 the largest New 
r a. Ragland 2 mauninstarers after a thorough trial. 


ADDRESS: BAMFORD & SMITH, Pascoag, R. I. 
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HUNTER'S IMPROVED CLOTH WASHER 


For Four, Six and Eight Strings of Goods. 
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Power transmitted by means vi « «riction rulliey. 
No Shifting of Belt te start and stop the machine. 


Less pewer required than for any other Washer of equal capacity. 
All Main Bearings are adjustable. All Bearings are oa the outside of frames. 
Neo dripping ef Oil on the Goods, or in the Wash Box. 


Also Combination Washer and Fuller for Knit Goods in the String. 


Write for further particulars and prices 
JAMES HUNTER MACHINE CoO., 
North Adams, Mages. 
Boston Office, Room 67, Mason Building, 70 Kilby St. 
Long Distance Teiephone, 2954. 
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Bates Attachment .%2..7*.srrerey reeo 


and middle weigh the same. Two weeks’ trial allowed. 





Sd 


[= = > OSS 


Ip). 


Also mauufacturers of the Bates Feed and Bramwell Fee with the Secor Attach 
ment. Supplies furnished for th: Bates, Apperly, Smith, and Bramwell feeds. Secor At 
tachments piaced on old Bramwells. 


BATES & JUDSON, Box 539, LOWELL. MASS. 
ARE YOUR COODS STRONC ENOUCH? 
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Every manufacturer has had experience at some time with tender goods, entailing claims, exp 
great annoyance to manufacturer and customer. This can be prevented by the use of the 


TPonnted, Aug. 2, 1897.) 

The clothing manufacturets oxpest oods that will stand a strain of as to the inch, and if they don't come up to thas 
test, are likely to be classed “tende: chis machine enables you to know how your goods test by the same standard that 
the clothiers use, viz: THE HERCULE 

Is light (16 lbs. ), small (36x 5 in. ), io (polished brass and steel on an oak base) and inexpensive, and so reliable 
and simple that a boy can operate it. 

PRICE $25.00 WITH OAK CABINET. 


Ss. McKNIGHT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


WOONSOCKET IMPROVED WASTE DUSTER 
Napping Machinery Co. 


PAT. KNOT 
SAVINC SHEAR 


With or without List Saver. 


NAPPERS 


Of all kinds, including the French with 
Latest Improvements. For Cleaning Woo! Waste. Supe erior to any 
| now inuse. Manufactured by the Stillman- 
WOONSOCKET, ~ R.I. Randall Machine Co. Westerly, B I. Send tor 
| reular. 


Cloth Washers, —Fulling Mills, CARBONIZER: pertectiy” and 
Piece Dyeing Machines, @tC, | “Also Bispnive of sou Alum and-acid> 


Manufactured MICA 


You want the best, We bulid them. MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO., 
13 PF 1 Se t, Boston. 
A. HOPKI NS & co., Works at So. Wilmington, — Ba M. RR, 
> BRIDGETON, - ~ R. KE. Sonthern Division 


VICTOR BRADER, 3ll East 9th St, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURER O} 
HARDENED, TEMPERED AND TINNED DOUBLE 


For Cotton or Woolen Power Looms 
Write for samples and prices. 
Perfect work is the best patent 
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GEO. GERRY & SON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


LUMPERS 


WOOL and WASTE DUSTERS, 
RAG DUSTERS, NAPPERS, 


Improved 
CLOTH MEASURING MACHINES. 


Lumper and Duster Cviin’ers Refilled and Renaire* 





Chas. W. —e Ast., 


Amsterdam, Zz. 


Cotton, Wool, Noils, Shoddies 


COTTON and WOOLEN WASTES 


Manufacturer Cotton and Wool Shoddies. 
Custom Carventizing Wool Noils. 
Garnettipg. Picking. Carding, etc., Dyeing Cotten and Weel. 
BUY FOR SPOT CASH ALL KINDS OF WASTE. 
From Cotton, Woolen and Hosiery Mills. 


—— 


Carbonizing and Scouring. 


A cialty with us is the Carbonizing Fime Steck. including Aus- 
qwalten, Cape and South Amovtenm Wools, Noils, etc. 


Kennebec Woolen Mills, 2025 Naudain St., 


J@uN LUNN. Propriecter. PHILADELPHIA. PA 
































FOWLES & CO., THEGARFIELD WOOLEN CO. 
Importers and Dealers MANUFACTURERS 


WOOLS. NOILS. HAIR Fine Woo! Shoddies and Extracts, 


Shoddies, Waste, Flocks, Etc. eta SEE casvenicit® = 


106 Church &St., Philadelphia. GARFIELD. N. J. 
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Manufacturers of 


CIRCULAR RIB 


Knitting Machinery, 


Absolute Mechanical Stop Motion 
for Knitting Machines. 





Office andi Show Rooms 


606 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





LEwis TOn=zs, CORANE MEG. CO. 
60% and Media Sts , Philadelphia LAB EPORT. N.H. 


GAS ENGINES county. ” EFFICIENT Spring Needle Circular Knitting Machine 
BRUSHING MACHINERY > DURABLE | For Mostery, Ghirte, Deawers, Jersey 


KNITTING MACHINERY LOW IN PRICE, | + 5°°**"EY SUy amy Bracken” 








H. BRINTON & Co., 


Successors to 


BRINTON, DENNEY & Co., 


CIRCULAR RIB and SEAMLESS 
KNITTING MACHINERY, 


FOR 


UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
213 and 215 Race Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


















KNITTING MACHINERY 


BRANSON MACHINE CO. 


+» BUILDERS OF... 


Knitting Machinery. 











Hand Welt or 
or Two-Feed 
p Ribbers. 
_— Loopers and 
Open Top Parts. 
Presses 
“4 and 
Hold Down. | _ Boards. 
cs ag | Estimates 
/2 74 for Plants 
— Complete. 
or Branson 34 Automatic Knitting Machine. 


% Automatic Knitters, 


All Sizes and All Gauges. 






WINDERS and BOBBINS. © HAND FORGED STEEL CYLINDERS. i 


BRANSON MACHINE CO., 


506 St. John St., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGUE. 
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Louis N. D. WILLIAMS 


Scott & Williams, 
KNITTING MACHINERY. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
b> 2079 E. Cumberland Street. Pa. U.S. A. 


ee? 











OLDEST and BEST KNOWN KNITTING MACHINE. 


USED in every civilized country in the world. 
For description, REDUCED PRICES, etc., see Catalog. 
P. O. Box 9888, 
LAM B M FC. CO., CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
New York: L. D. SANBOBN. Room 505 Woe! Exchange. 


Or {3: E. WOODHEAD, 100 224 &t.. Chicage. 
Ss. P. CURTIS, 671 Washington St., Boston. 
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Pepper Moanufacturina Co. 


Lakeport, N. H., 


Manufacturers oi 


Knitting Machinery, 


INCLUDING 


Pepper’s Flat-Ribbed Cuff Machine, 


Automatic Welt and Loose Course Machine for Sock Tops. New 
Circular Stripes with Welt, Loose Course and Striping (Auto- 
matic), for Shirt Cuffs, Sock Tops, Hose Legs, Wristers, etc. 


GOLF AND BICYCLE STOCKING MACHINES. 
All kinds of 


CIRCULAR RIBBED MACHINES, 


For Men’s Underwear, Ladies’ and Misses’ Hose Legs & Legnigs. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


KNITTING MAGHINES 


of LATEST CONSTRUCTION 
giving GREATEST PRODUCTION, 


and with points of merit not to be found in any 
o-.her style of machine for 


SWEATERS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

LEGGINS, 

ANKLETS OR CUFFS. 
Antomatic racking or shogging; Sweater Collar 
Machines. 
Racked or Shogged Borders on Sweaters are our Specialties 

Latched Needies for all Machines. 


Leighton Machine Co,, Manchester, W. #. 








BUILDERS OF 


34 and % Automatic 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Manufacturing Co. 


With or without Deuble Sole 
Attachment. 


Address all communications for price lists and 
samples to 


Excelsior Knitting Machine Mfg. Co., 


Meadow and Washington Sts., ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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The Acme Automatic Knitter 


Produces the greatest variety of seamless hosiery of all kinds and 
gauges. This macnine will produce anything from a short foot to the 
longest hose witnout substituting or changing any parts whatever. 


[ts Range of Work is from very coarsest up to 200 needle cylinders. 


It is unequalled for either Coarse Socks or Finest Ladies’ Hose. 


~ 
<< 
—_——— 


We invite Comparison 
All Along the Line. 


Seam in heel and tore 
remaereny strong and 
close, and heel jis large 
and full. 


Extra thread in heel 
does not show in instep. 


For shaping, or to ac- 
commodate varying re- 
inforcing threads, the 

Length of Stitch 
and Tension are 
Automatically 
Regulated. 

At any point. 


Every movement posi- 
tive and fully automatic. 


Best method of trans 
fering ribbed legs and tops. 


=< * 
~ 


= 


High Spliced Heel 
and Double Sole. 


It has the only perfectly 

ractical automatic device 
or changing the yarn in 
heel and toe. 


It is Extremely Easy on Yarn 


Light Running, 
Simple, Durable, 
and Economical. 


A mill fitted with our 
machines can produce 
a tar greater variety of 
weights and styles than 
any other machine on 
the market. 


SS 


improved and perfected by years of practical factory test, it has an 
established record on all grades, and may fairly be termed 


A UNIVERSAL MACHINE. 


Let us prove these statements in your mill. 


MAYO Knitting Machine and Needle Co., 
FRANEBILIN, N. Et. 


Philadelphia Office, corner Sixth and Arch Streets 
Address all Correspondence to the main office at Franklin, N. H. 
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“ELECTRIC” 


McMichael & Wildman 


MFG. CO. 


Automatic Knitting Machine. | PIB KNITTING MACHINERY. 


FOR ALL GUAGES AMD GRADES 
OF SEAMLESS HOSIERY, 





Recent Important Improvement. 


Entirely new method of transferr- 
ing by which it is impossible to 
drop stitches. 


Change of guage easily accom- 
plished. 


Yarn changer and high splicer. 
Simple and effective in operation. 
Machines in operation 


— aT — 


Factory, 181 Weeden St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
Philadelphia Office, 370 Bourse. 


&. JENCKES M’F’C Co. 





AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN, 


For all classes of Ribbed Hosiery and Un. 


derwear, Combination Suits, Sweaters, etc. 


ESTABLISHED REPUTATION FOR 


Largest Production, Best Quality 
Fabric, Durability, Economy of Oper. 





Automatic Sleever ane Fancy Hosiery 
achine. 
Showing Chainless Measuring Attachment 


ee. Description and Samples 
furnished upon Application to the 


MCMICHAEL & WILDMAN MPG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN. PENNA. 
New England Office: 
120 Kingston St., Boston, Maas. 
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FRIEDBERCER’S 


EDGINGS and BRAIDS 


For Spring, 1899, have proved 


An Unbounded Success. 


Our line embraces Designs and 
Effects that cannot be duplicated 
elsewhere. 


Superior To All Other Makes. 


We have repeatedly called these facts to 
the attention of the trade, but 


Repetition is Often Made 


For the Sake of Emphasis. 
Spring, 1900 Line Ia active preparation. 


WEEELY OUTPUT - 3,000,000 YARDS. 


FRIEDBERGER & CO., 


Germantown, cegsenate 


a savers a Ca sss a 
Tawa eae ng Fava, BENS 
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4% AND 3% AUTOMATIC 
ATTACHMENTS 


To Seamless Knitters, make Old Machines into 
New Ones, and the Best of their 
respective classes. 


Paxton €& O’Neill, 


127 Bread Street, Philadelphia, 
Makers of Wrought Steel Cylinders and Dials for all kinds of Machines. 











THE 


Merrow High Speed Crochet 


and Scallop or Shell Machines, 


For finishing the edges of Knit Goods, Bed Blankets, Horse Blankets, 
or other fabrics. 


For particulars and samples, addreas 


THE MERROW MACHINE CoO., 


28 Laurel St., - Hartford, Conn. 
Branch Offices and Show Rooms: 
Room 374 Bourse Bidg.. Phila... Pa. 49 Mohawk &St., Cohoes, N.Y. 


CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES, 


Carefully designed and well made with Solid Forged Steel Cylinders and Dials, Segmental Cam 
Rings, Encased Take-up, Stop Motions, etc. Standard Sizes, Reasonable Prices. Also 


KNITTING MACHINE CYLINDERS AND DIALS. 
STAFFORD & HOLT. ° Little Falls, N. 








‘CAMPBELL & CLUTE, 


CIRCULAR KNITTING MACHINES, 
WINDERS, &c 
x COHQOES,aALBANY CO.,N.1 /* 


‘SOUR WN) 


Jj UOIIBE BAL4 pue INDY 


Border Machines 





GIBBONS FRAME 


Sewing Machines, with or without Trimmers, 


Welting Machines, with concealed stitch for tops of stockings. 
Trimmers attached to all kinds of Sewing Machlnes. 
New and Improved Looping Machines, stitch flat and elastic ; 
sample of work on application. 


Manufactory, Second and Diamond Sts., Philadelphia. 
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“STANDARD B» 








HEPWORTH & CO. 


BUILDERS OF 


Loopers and Automatic 
MB Knitting Machines. 


Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEATTIES’ 








vm, BHEATTIB, 
COHOES, N.Y. 





\ THOMAS KENNEDY, 


Gives greatest production, fewest 
menders, less cost for main- 
tenance and best fabrics. 


More Standard in use than any 


Automatic Machine on 
the market. 


The best, therefore the cheapest. 


Standard Machine Co., 
508 Minor St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Betimates furnished fer completc 
Mestery plants. 


Successor to N. H. BRUCE, 
Established 1872, 


pretest. NN. YW. 


| SPECIAL MACHINERY 
‘tor Knitting Mills, Collar and Corset Factories. 


CLOTH CUTTERS—Power and Hand. 

FOLDING, WINDING AND CUTTING ma 
chines, automatic. 

PUWER \ECK MARKERS. 

RIB CUTTERS. 

Irregular Form 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


for Cloth, Knit Fabrics, etc. 
a@ Write for Catalogue. 
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The Best Fleecing Machine 


For Cotton and Woolen Knit Goods 
is the 


» “Little Hustler.” 


It was designed and is manufactured by a practical 
“ey mill man who understands the wants of the trade. 

It fleeces both sides at once, removes all burrs and 
shieves, does not injure or tender the cloth and can’t 
muke streaks or bare spots. Perfectly simple, econom. 
ical in labor and floor space, and reasonable in price. 
In short, its the best thing for the purpose on the mar. 
ket today. 


Can refer to many mills using it. Write about it. 


Little Hustler Napper Co.. Hudson, N. Y. 


CHARLES COOPER, BENNINCTON, VT., 
KNITTING MACHINE AND NEEDLE WORKS, 


Flat Rib Knitting Machines, 2 to 5 sections, Spring and Latch Knitting Needles, Burr 
Wheels, Burr Blades, Collarette Attachments, etc., etc. All the latest improvements. 
Sinkers and all Rib Machinery supplies. Patent Springs tor Dyeing Bourds. 

Also Ribbed Anklets made to order. Branch Shop, AMSTERDAM, N.Y. 


§, B. ARDREY & SONS, sxn0meror PA * 


New and Improved 


BRUSHING MACHINE, Fez Fleccing Knit Goods. 


Carefully constructed, substuntially built, 
Filtering Oilers, Parte Removable Without Disturbing Frame, 
Delicate Adjustment, High Speed with Durability. 


THE UNION 














ll 


TINTON BUTTON S.M.CO 


gOSTON MASS 


it Sews on Buttons. 


THE UNION BUTTON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
164 High St., Boston, Mass. 


a 2 ea 
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Grosser’s Unrivalled 


Flat Knitting Machines 


For Scotch Fancy Pattern Golf or Bicycle 
Stockings, Fancy Sweaters, Gloves, Mittens, 
Caps, Cardigan Jackets, Ladies’ Skirts, etc. 
Seamless Shaker Sweaters (both armholes 
automatic, selvedge open), Theatrical and 
Athletic Tights. Four section full automatic 
power sweater machine. Four section full 





automatic, full-fashioned sleeve machines 
with automatic widening of the fabric. 


SPECAEALTYW. Regular plain hand swea- 


ter machine, 5 needles to inch, 18 inch needle | 
bed, with 182 needles, new improved eg | 
’ 


lock and two yarn carriers, front and bac 
tor the selvedge edge, laced front and two. 
color striping attachment, only $98.00 


A. MUELLER. 


U. 8. BRANCH OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 


760 LEXINGTON AVENVE, - BROOKLYN, W. Y 


Writetor Descriptive Catalogue. 


Excelsior Sewing Machine Co., 


120 N. 7th S¢t., 
Fabric trimmers put on all 





machines. 


All makes for sale, repaired, altered and | 


rebuilt. Sole agents for Murphy’s High 


apees. Double-Thread, Elastic Stitch 
rimming Machine, for underwear #nd con 
cealed atitch tor hosiere and we'lting. 


Wm. Breedon’s Son, 


Manufacturers of 


Spring Knitting Needles, 
And Burr code _ 


Excelsior === 


The best hosiery needle in the market; 


Manufactured by 


Wardwell Needle Co., Lakeport, N. H. 

















Philadelphia, Pa. | 


and 


Boss Knitting Machine 


WwoREHs, 


Elm and Reed Sts., Reading, Pa. 


Manufacture the New “Im 
roved 15.16 Automatic” and 
lain Seamless Knitting Ma. 
chines with or without Web. 
Holding Attachments. Knits 
Ladies’ an:! Children’s piuin 
fashioned Hose, Half-Hose, and 
footings» for 
fancy ribbed 
goods. High 
S « Neeus 
no skilled Ope. 
rators. The 15- 
1€ runs by sin- 
gle belt. Auto- 
matic Tension 

device in 


large perfect heel and toe. 


makin 
54 up to 4 inches in diameter. 


from 2 


Send for prices and particulars. 


Forge Hardened Steel Cylinders a Specialty. 





wm. mM. YounG, 
Manufacturer of 
Double and Single Edge 


Worsted Spindie Tapes, 


Braided and Woven Spool Tapes and Bindings for 
Underwear, Shoe, Corset Strings and Round Braids. 


Cotton Banding and Hook Bands. Novelty Dress and 
Wrapper Braids. 


3638-40 Frankford Ave., 


THE MANUFAGIUKERS’ SUPPLIES CO., 


66 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Standard Knitting Machine Needles, 


And all kinds of Sewing Machine Needles. 
Parts for Wileox & Gibbs Mfg., and all Sewing Machines. 


Oils, Beltings and General Mill Supplies. 


Agents for Fxceleing Noedla Ca . and National Needle Co. 


Philadelphia. 








7 


LOYAL T. IVES, 


MANUFACTPRER OF ALL KINDS OF 


Spring Knitting Needles 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


H. LYDALL & FOULDS, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 





- Eni Machine Needles, Narrow- 


Points, Hooks, etc. 


Pat.Screw Rivet Balmoral Needles a specialty 
MANCHESTER, CONN. 





STAMPING INKS == 


-- ror Hosiery Manufacturers 


SUPERIOR TO = IN een wines 
Drys Quiekly, Always Uniform, Mixes yw . 
Wit a Rub, Will not Settle, Will not Sour. 


D. L. WITMER & BRO., 
5re St, AMD GERMANTOWN AYE., PHILADELPHIA, 





WM. COREY co.., 


Manufacturers of Knitting Machine 


Latch Needles, 
MANCHESTER, N. 8. 





EDGINGS, ETc. 








WHrIMAR BROS., vvracturrrs or 


Silk. Cotton, Medium and Superfine, and Non-Elastic 


BIN DIN GeS- 


Medium and Superfine Tapes a Specialty. 
1St7 East York St., Fhiladeiphia. 





LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 7465. 


KROUT & FITE MAN’PF’C CO., ... Manufacturers of 
SILK AND COTTON NARROW FABRICS, 
Fall Samples for 1898 now ready. 


TL,ACH BDGInNGS 
FOR LADIES’ JERSEY RIBBED UNDERWEAR. 
Spool Tapes a Specialty. Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The:BEST and CHEAPEST 
CROCHET LACE EDGINGS £er_1s99. 


FLEMING ck& CHAPIN, 
229—CHURCH ST.—23 
BRAIDS. PHILA. THREADS. 
ce STroOoHnlN ,—_a Fancy Vestings and Button Stock. 


Fast Colors Guaranteed, Shoe Topsa 


Manufacturer of NOVELTI ES 178 Green Street, a ee Plain, Mass. 
LACI NGS For Overshirts | ORION TREAT, 


and Underwear, | MANUFACTURER OF 


Both Tipped and Tasseled, and | SCREW RIVETED BALMORAL AND DOUBLE 


OVERSHIRT NOVELTIES. RIB NEEDLES. 


For Samples and other information, address (Patented May 6. 1890.) 
Manchester Gree - Conn. 


HEPNER & HORWITZ, 30 Howard st, ¥. ¥. All work guaranteed. 


BOARDS FOR FAST BLACK DYER 
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HOSIERY FINISHING BOARDS. 
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PARIS. BERLIN. LONDON. 


EUROPEAN PATTERN SUPPLY CO. 


530 Broadway, New York. 


Largest assortment, being continually added to, of latest Europaan Novelties, 
in Gesigns for Men’s Woolens and Cloakings. 


Subscription $80.00 Per Annum. Single Patterns According to their Value. 


SAVOGRAN joi siti tun 
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THE LONBARD 


WATER-WHEEL GOVERNOR. 


Shown in the accompanying cut is used exclusively by the Columbia 
Water Power Co., of Columbia, S. C., for governing the electrical 
transmission plant furnishing power to two large cotton mills, A 
technical journal recently stated that the noiselessness, cleanliness 
and speed attained by use of electric power in this mill are marvelous. 


The late Areatus Blood, president of the above company, wrote 
us as follows: ‘+1lam pleased to write that your governors applied 
at the plant of the Columbia Water Power Co. work to perfection, 
and give entire satisfaction.” 

The same make of governor is used by the Massachusetss Cotton 
Mill of Lowell; the Merrimack Mills of Lowell; the Baltic Power 
Co., driving the Taftville (Conn.) Mills; Coburn Woolen Mills, 
Skowhegan, Me.; Boston Duck Co., Bondville, Mass.; Eagleville 
Mills, Eagleville, Conn.; The Lonsdale Co., Lonsdale, Conn.; Fries 
Mfg. Co., Salem, N. C.; Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, 
Ind, ; Briggs Mfg, Co., Voluntown, Conn,; and many others. 


Over 70.000 Horse Power in use. We guarantee a 
closer speed regulation than can be obtained with 
any other make of governor. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


LOMBARD WATER WHEEL GOVERNOR CO., 


6! Hampshire St., (Roxbury) Boston, Mass. 
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ER WHEELS 


LEFFEL’S STANDARD, SPECIAL 
SAMSON & CASCADE 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL. 
Suitable for all Heads from 3 Feet to 2QOOO Feet. 
35 Years in the Business. 
Designing and building Water Wheels for all pur- 
poses and situations. These wheels secure a High 
Guaranteed Percentage; Great Steadiness 
under variable loads; an Unequaled Concentra- 
tion of Power, and an Unprecedented High 
Velocity. Its quickly operating balanced 
gates afford prompt and fine regulation by 
governor. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed where others 
fail. Write for catalogue of either wheel. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal from 3 Horse-power upwards. 
AUTOMATIC AND PLAIN SLIDE VALVE ENGINES. 


Send for pamphlet illustrating and describing the Boilers and Engines. 








JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, 0.,U.S.A. 





IMPROVED CEMENT LINED 


WROUGHT STEEL PEN STOCKS. 


Have you a water power 
that you wish to develop ? 
or a defective wooden pen- 
stock that you must repair 
or replace? Then secure 
descriptive circular and 
price of my steel penstocks. 
They are cheaper than 
wood, they are indestruc- 
tible, they are absolutely 
water tight; they are con- 
structed on the ground 
where they are to be used, 
therefore can be adapted to 
the most difficult places. 
They will stand any head of 

: -Z. V4 Water, they can be made of 
any size desired: they have — tested and approved for years. 
For full information and price, address the manufacturer, 


GEO. DALRYMPLE, 
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The C.P. Bradway Turbine Water Wheel. 


Through its peculiar 
gate construciion, it is 
guaranteed to give better 
results with variable quan § 
tity of water, than any 
other wheel. The peculiar 
advantages of this whee) 
cannot be shown by a pic- 
ture, but can easily be 
demonstrated to ony prac. | 
tical man. The full gate 
principle at all stages of 
gate opening, and gate 
shut tight first, last andalways. Will sheer off obstructions. On, two or three wheels can 
be set on one base. I adapt wheels to any conditions, and guarantee satisfaction. My new 
regulator is the simplest in construction and the most efficient in result of any in the market. 
It is connected to the gate either by gears or chain bolt and sprocket wheels. Price of 
Regulator $100. I also make water motors, governors, steel tubing, grinding mills, and 


general mil] machinery. C. P. BRADWAY West Stafford, Conn. 
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STEMPEL FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


UNEQUALED FOR SIMPLICITY, CERTAINTY, QUICKNESS, POWER IN ACTION. 
Tested to 400 Ibs. and fally warranted. 
Approved by the Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Association. 


USED BY Provident Life & Trust Co. 
Commonwealth Title & Trust Co 

The George W. Blabon Co Girard College. 
Thos. Potter, Sons & Co, The Academy ot the Fine Arts. 
Gloucester Cotton Mills Co. The Industrial Art School 
Kerkshire Mills Co. Merion Cricket Club. 
John Wanamaker. Germantown Cricket Club 
A. Platt & Sons Green’s Hotel. 
—— Med Col, and Hespital. Windsor Hotel. 
Warren, Webster & Co. ennsylvania Hospital. Colliery Engineer Co. 


Chemical charges for all Extinguishers. Fire Department Supplies generally. 


H. R. BENNETT. 1217 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 


Gray’s Oil Tan Belt is GUARANTEED 
to transmit more POWER, 


Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
George V.Cresso Co. 
Harrison Bros. & Co., incor. 
The Franklin Sugar Ref. Co. 
Baugh & sons Co. 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Knickerbocker Ice Co. 
United Gas Imp’ment Co. 
American Pulley Co. 





BEL, 


Manutactured by 


Albany Belting & Supply Co. 


ALBANY,N. Y.,U.8. A. 


wear longer, STRETCH 


NG 


less than any other 
leather belt made. 





BELTING, PULLEYS, ETC. 
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Let Us Quote better ‘gdichs thee focal 


shops om account of our 


locati d lities. 
@" PULLEYS Wey aolp- cies 
tract for Water Power 


SHAFTING Planis and for Power 


GEARING Transmission of all kinds. 
TURBINES CHRISTIANA MACHINE Go. 


CHRISTIANA, PA. 
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Save Money and Time! 
THE ECONOMICAL GAS AND AIR HEATED PRESSING IRONS 


are the most economical thing of their kind on 
the market, and can be heated from 650 to 75 per 
cent. less cost than by any other known method. 
They are the acme of economy, cleanliness and 
dispatch combined; always 4 always at 
just the right heat. They are used bv «all first- 
clas+np.to date manufacturers. The ‘** Econom 
ical” is made in every style, shape and weigh’, 
to suit all trade u-ing pre-singirons. This iron 
is notan atmoxpheric burner, but is operated 
by an air blast, supplied by a positive pressure 
blower or air pump. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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Stockwell & Ensor, 


PATENTEES, 


614 North Mount Street, BALTIMORE, MD. 





Style C. A partial List of Houses using our Gas Irons. 


——  , V. Henry Rothschild & Co., Mfg. Stanley Golf Suits, New York City 
S + Co., Mig. Ciotoing, « as 
he renthal Mtg. Co., Mtg. Clothing, “ 
NEW YORK OFFICE, | Jas. F White & Co., Mfg Hakt., 
Jnros Knit Fabrics, Knit Goods, 
305 & 307 Mercer St. | K. Mill-n & Co., Nignt robes and’ Shirts, 
Mirks a Custom Tailor, 
sweet, Orr & Co,. Mfz. Pants, Newburg, N. Y. 
C. H. Sheftall, Mgr. Hull & Co., Mtg, Pants, Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
+ a eg Knit Underwear, a Pa. 
: ~s se Bros., Mfg. (*veralia, Ba'timore, Md. 
Ca @ Bm tor Cat Gnggenheimer &Co, Mfg Pants. Lynchhug, Va. 
¥ Dixie Pants Co. Mfg. Pant#, Charlotte, N. C. 
| J Ky'e & Co., Mfz. Pants, Columbus, Ga. 
Mention Textile World. Slayden Kirksey Woolen Mills, Mfv. P. nts, Waco, Texas. 
| The T. Faton Co., Mtgs., Toronto, Can-ada. 





{[ PATENT APPLIED FOR) Is the most permaneart covering for 


all kind of buildings, Ready for ap. 
plication. Write for samples and 
compare with other roofings. 


Guaranteed for 6 years when applied as per our specifications. Catalogue Free. 


SPECIALTIES: 2and 8 Ply Roofing, Insulating, Building and Sheathing Papers, Asphal- 
tum, Pitch, Roof Paints, etc. 


ARMITACE MFC, CO., Richmond, Va. 
J. H. BILLINGTON & CO., ALEXANDER BROS. 


BELTING, [BEST OAK BELTING. 
Aprans for Werpicd Wachiners. mel: || PHILADELPHIA. 
113 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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1898 EDITION "oW.ReA5y._you_ want tr. 


TEXTILE WORLD'S 


DIRECTORY OF THE 


MILL TRADE 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We take pride in the knowledge that our Directory is more practical, more complete, and 
more convenient than the Directories which have been published for years. 


4 BOOK OF 400 PAGES OF CONVENIENT SIZE, WITH 19 MAPS. 
.... New Features for 1898 .... 


COMPRISING COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS, WORSTED KNITTING 
MILLS, SILK MILLS, FLAX, JUTE AND LINEN. MILLS, PRINT 
WORKS, BLEACHERIES, DYEING, FINISHING AND WOOL 
SCOURING ESTABLISHMENTS, ARRANGED ALPHABETIC- 

ALLY BY NAME OF MILLS AND ALSO GROUPED AC- 

CORDING TO LOCATION. ILLUSTRATED BY 
SPECIALLY PREPARED TEXTILE MAPS, 

SHOWING THE LOCATION OF MILL 
TOWNS AND CITIES. 


Detailed information is given abont each establishment, viz., the name of the company 
or tirm, names of officers, agent, superintendent, what the mill makes, number sets of cards 
and combs (if woolen), number of spindles, number of looms, whether steam or water 
power, whether a dye houre or not, who the selling agents are, or if the mill sells direct. In 
many instances it gives the name ot the buyer of raw materials and supplies. To the travel. 
ling man, this directory is invaluable, as the maps give the location of the towns where there 
are mills, so that trips may be planned. The railroad connections are given, and distances 
may be,estimated accurately from the maps. 


IT ALSO HAS LISTS OF LARGE BUYERS OF TEXTILE FABRICS FROM FIRST HANDS 
INCLUDING MANUFACTURERS’ SELLING AGENTS AND DRY GOODS COM- 
MISSION MERCHANTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES; THE MANUFACTURING 
“LOTHIERS, SUIT AND CLOAK MAKERS, JOBBERS, LARGE RETAIL- 

ERS BUYING FROM FIRST HANDS. ALSO LISTS OF DEALERS 
IN RAW MATERIALS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES, INCLUD- 

IND RAG DEALERS. BUYERS’ INDEX OF TEX- 

TILE MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 


The Lists of Buyers are of great value to the Mills. 


A copy of this Directory is presented to every paid-in-advance subscriber 
to the TEXTILE WORLD, with the compliments of the publisher. The 
price to others is $2.00 or $3.00 according to binding. 


Those who want the all.cloth cover book at $3.00 (including the Textile World), should 
sperk early as the supply is limited, 
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Gilbert Wood Split Pulleys 


Manufactured in sizes from8 inches to 2 feet in diameter, 
with interchangeable Wood Bushings, to fit 
all sizes of shafting. 


Constructed on correct mechanical principles from 
thoroughly seasoned and selected Jumber. and finished in 
asuperior manner. Every Pulley warranted. 


Saginaw Manufacturing Co., 
Genoral Offices and Works, SAGINAW, MICH. 
Cable Address, New York Branch, 
Engrave N. Y¥. 44 Dey St. 
A. B. C. Code, 4th, edition. Telephone 187. Cortland. 
AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 





We Desire a Comparison 


of our net prices with others and then compare our 


& Frisbie Friction Clutches 


/ i with any other make. We court tne strictest kind of 
| ¥ 


“¢ 4 inquiry as to their merits. 
y For descriptive circulars write 


», 
THE EASTERN MACHINERY CoO., _ NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





Harpy Lamps 


Sustained Candle Power Their Strong Point. 


Special Lamps for use in Factories 


To prove it we will send by exp’ ess, prepaid, one dozen 16 C. P. lamps, any base, 
any voltage from 45 to 125 volts for $3.16. Correspondence solicited. 


THE EE. & WW. COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURE RS OF 


Lamps, Dynamo Brushes, Absolute Cxt-out Hanger Boards, Commutator 
Hardy Incandescent ps Compound, Spark Arresters, &c. 


PITTSFIELD, ” - - MASS. 





THE GRAPHITE LUBRIOATING 00., 
Bound Brook, N. J. 


GRAPHITE & BRONZE BEARINGS 
FOR MACHINERY, 


Run for Years 
Pulley Bu-hings a Specialty. and Years WITHOUT Oil or Grease. 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO., | WHEN IN WANT OF °Scutteocna 


Main Claremont, N. H. or Rawhide Sewing Machire 
pe oe 55 North Clinton 8t. BELTING, belting of the best quality; 
’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF Also Black English Picker Leather, 


errtnd Heed Power Baling Presse tor | WRITE HENRY POPHAM & SON, 


Cotton Waste, Rags, Paper Stock, ete. NEWARK, N. J. 
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TO AVOID LOSS 


NEVER SEND MONEY 


IN LETTERS, BY MAIL. 
ALWAYS 








GET AN AMERICAN EXPRESS MONEY ORDER. 


RATES LOWER AND SYSTEM. SAFER THAN ANY OTHER METHOD. 





CARRY MONEY 
DO NOT WHEN TRAVELINC. 


IT IS ENTIRELY UNNECESSARY “IF YOU TAKE 


THE TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
| ic AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
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“ORGANIZED, | 1866, 


Neaaeeee 


Thorough Inspections 


AND 


| | INSURANCE against Loss o1 


Damage to Property and Loss of Life and 
Injury to Persons caused by 


P. BLAISDELL & CO., Sma BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


Al en, ys ce 


Machinists’ Tools | «ert ieee cnn 


B. Pierce, Secretery and Treasurer 
L. 8 Biainard.’ As 


WORCESTER, MASS. L. F Middlebrook, ‘Ass’t See'y. 
==MODERATE PRICED 


Gear Cutting Machine. 


E specially adapted for use in Repair Shops. Now in use in 
nearly ONE HUNDRED representative mills, including 
Twelve in Fall River, Mass. On application, we shall 
be glad to submit full particulars, prices, and photographs ot 
latest improvements. Send \tor our Sheet of Reterences. 





19 Oak Street, New London, Conn. 


ECONOMICAL — DURABLE — SATISFACTORY | THAN). § COBB MACHINERY CO. 


EFFICIENT COTTON and WOOLEN 
POWER MACHINERY. 


The Goulds Mtg. Co. *=™ycs= Boling Car Clting Mil Sups 
DIXON'S PERFECT LUBRICATING GRAPHITE. 


The most Marvelous Lubricant Known. 
Used Dry, or Mixed with Water, Oll or Grease, 


NOT AFFECTED BY HEAT; COLD, STEAM OR ACIDS. 


An Interesting and Instructive Pamphiet 
will be sent Free of Charge. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. Jersey City, N. J. 
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TEXTILE BOOKS. 





The following are recent publications, which we will furnish upon receipt of their price 


Plain Series of Cotton Spinning 
Calculations, by William H. Cook, ¥i 
puges. 

This book gives original calculations re- 
lating to cotton spinning, giving the posi- 
tion of the different pulleys and wheels, 
which are taken into consideration when 
making calculations; and also points 
where the necessary changes are made 
when altering from one count to another. 
Price $1. 


[ [Sizing Engredients, Size Mixing and 
Sizing. Ky Hugh Morrie. Jr., 63 pages, Li. 
lus rated. 

This book is intended to be a complete 
practical work dealing with everything 
relating to the modern processes of siz- 
ing, and takes up such subjects as sizing 
ingredients (fluurs, softeners, deliquescent 
substances); Size preparations (Chloride 
of Zinc, Whitening material, Percentage 
of size, etc.); Fermentation; Mixing; Con- 
struction of Sizing Machine; Working of 
the Machine; Definition of Technical 
Terms; Calculation, etc. Price $1.00. 


Oruaamental Desiga for Woven Fa- 
brica, by Stephenson &Suddards. 273 pages, 
66 illustrations. 

This is a text book dealing with orna- 
mental design for woven fabrics, for the 
use of the student, and has been written 
for the purpose of suggesting helpful 
ideas to designers and manufacturers 
of textiles, and aims at bringing artistic 
textile work into practical touch and 
closer relationship with the technical re- 
quirements of manufacturing. It takes 
up such subjects as Geometric Design; 
How to Plan an All-over Repeating De- 
sign; The Drop Pattern; The Sateen Ar- 
rangements; rders, Corners, Stripes; 
The Structure of Ornamental Flowers, 
Foliage, etc. Price $2.50. 


The Power Loom, by Alexander Brown. 


This is a practical, well written treat- 
ise of 118 pages, on the construction of 
the power loom and the art of weaving, 
giving descriptions of the texture pro- 
duced by different numbers of harnesses. 
The text is illustrated with diagrams, 
and contains calculations and instruc- 
tions for the production of cotton, wool- 
en, linen and jute fabrics. It was written 
with the intention of serving as a text 
book for those engaged in the _ trade. 
Notwithstanding it relates to English 
machinery, it is of value to those operat- 
ing that of American make. Price $1.25. 


Jacquard Weaving and Designing, 
py T. F. Bell. 300 pages. Fully illustrated... 


The contents of this work have been 
derived from a long course of art and 
technical training, together with a 
lengthy practical experience in textile 
“manufacturing and designing, by the 
author. The descriptions are as concise 
as is compatible with fairly clear ex- 
planation. Price $3.00. 


Cetton Weaving and Designing, by 
John R. Ta lor, 288 pages, fully illu-trated. 


This work is by a well known writer 
and lecturer on this subject, and treats 
of such topics as: Hand and Power 
Looms; Drop and Circular Box Looms; 
Dobbies: Jacquard and Leno Weaving; 
Terry Loome: Ra eno CA oo eignins. 
Plain and Figu ; an ‘extile icula- 
t' This work is ef much value. 


Woolen Spinning, by Charlies Vicker 
man, 


This is a most excellent work for stu- 
dents in textile schools, and for skillful, 
practical men in woolen mills. It takes 
up the principles that underlie the va- 
rious processes and operations of the 
earlier parts of manufacture. It has 


chapters devoted to Wool; Wool Sorting; 
Scouring; ageng, Misia, etc., Card- 
ing and Spinning. 


pages. Price $1.75. 


The Student's Cetton Spinning, by 
Joseph Nasmith. 


This is a standard book on spinning 
It treats of mixing, opening, scutching, 
carding, card clothing, combing, roving 
spinning, reeling, waste spinning, etc 
598 pages. Price $3.00. 


The Mechanism of Weaving, by T. W 
Fox. 


A treatise of 464 pages, presenting exact 
and practical information upon the prin- 
ciples of weaving. Takes up such topics 
as Harnesses; eeaag Dobbies; Jac- 
gee: Card Cutting; Picking; Pickers; 

wivel Weaving; Beating Up; The Reed: 
Taking-up Motion; Temples; Trimming 
and Fixing of Parts. 256 illustrations 
Price $2.50. 


Manual of Dyeing, by Knecht, Rawson 
and Loewenthal. In three volumes. 


Decidedly the best work of the kind for 
a proper understanding of the present 
state of the art of dyeing, for the use of 
practical dyers, manufacturers and stu- 
dents. It takes up such subjects as, 
Water; Acids; Alkalies; Mordants; Nat- 
ural and Artificial Coloring Matter; Ma- 
chinery used for dyeing, etc. Has num- 
erous filustrations and specimens of 
dyed fabrics. Price $15.00. 


Draw Frames and Fly Frames. By 
Thomas Thornley, 320 pages. 


This is the only work especially de 
voted to the drawing and roving pro- 
cesses, and is intended to benefit those 
who are directly concerned in the prac- 
tical operation of the machines under 
discussion, with particular stress on the 
points which will give the best results 
from machines in their actual manipula- 
tion. Among the subjects treated may be 
mentioned the following: Drawing 
Frames; Fly Frames—Winding, Building 
Motion, Differential Motions; Roller Set- 
ting and Drawing; Defective Roving 
Bobbins; How to Put up Frames; etc. 
Price $2.25. 


Cotton. By Christopher P. Brooks, 384 
pages, 174 illustrations. 


This is the most acceptable book on 
this subject that has been published 
The subject has been presented in a re- 
markably attractive style, and Is treated 
in a manner not to be found elsewhere. 
Cotton is considered in its botanical 
features, its cultivation, preparation for 
the market, and as an article of com- 
merce. A full chapter is given on the 
commercial uses of the seed for oil, etc 
It is a volume that will be of interest to 
the cotton factor, merchant, broker, and 
all whose business it is to buy or sell the 
fibre in its raw or manufactured condi- 
tion. We cannot speak in too flattering 
ayy pegerding the merits of this book 

@ $8. 
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TEXTILE SCHOOLS 








PHILADELPHIA 


TEXTILE SCHOOL. 


FIFTEENTH YEAR. 


Instruction given in all branches 
of the manufacture of 


Cotton, Wool and Silk. 


Complete modern equipment for 


Carding, Spinning, Dyeing, Weaving and Finishing. 


Day clawes open September 26th; 
Evening Classes open Ociober 34. 


Endorsed by leading MANUFACTURERS and 
EDUCATORS. 


Send for iliustrated year book. 


E. W. FRANCE, Director, 


BROAD AND PINE STS., PHILADELPHIA, 





James H. Quicter, 


Certified Teacher of Frame-Work 

Knitting. City and Guild, of 

London Institute, England. 

Information given on all subjects re- 

sating to the manufacture and finishing 
of Hosiery and Hosiery Fabrics. 


Estimates given for all kinds of ma- 
chinery used in the knitting and allied 
trades. 





Editor and Sole Proprietor of the 


KNITTERS CIRCULAR 
AND MONTHLY RECORD. 


The only British journal solely devoted to 
the interest of the hosiery trade. 


Annual Subscription, post free, 50 cts. 


Send for sample copy. 


ADDRESS; 


| 1! Millstone Lane, 


LEICESTER, England. 





LOWELL 


Textile Schoo! 


Thoroughly practical instruction given | 
on | 


New Machinery in 
Every Branch of 


Textile Manufacturing. 


‘The most complete Textile 
School in America. 


Send for Catalogue to 


WM. W. CROSBY, Principal. 
LOWELL, MASS. 





Home Study 
Textile 
Manufacturing 
Designing. 


Send for Free Catalogue 
to Department C. 


AMERICAN CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF TEXTILES. 


INTew Bedford, Mass. 
c. P, BROOKS, Director. 
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Drying and Finishing Machinery. 
. Phillips Upright 
Drying Machine. 


The cut shows a 19-can machine 
with two tiers with intermediate 
jean for continuous drying. We 
buil any arrangement of string- 
ing and furnish any desired num. 
ber of cans, of any Jergth, either 
with Phillips Steel Head or Cast 
Iron. We strongly advise our 
Steel Head Can. It is a big im- 
¥ provement as seven years’ expe- 

= rience has demonstrated. This 

| » upright machine enables cloth to 

urun without wide iniermediate 

spaces between the tiers, as in 

horizontal machine, thus avoid. 

ing “‘ecrimps.” We also build 

Horizontal Frames, but on radi- 

cally different principles from 

most others. Our lilustrated cat- 

alogue explains all these points at length and has many plates showing different 
styles of stringing. It may be had for the asking. 


THe THomaAs Puittips Co., 


PFPROVIDINOCH, FR. I. 


MUTUAL BOILER INSURANCE CO., 


OF BOSTON. 


DIRECTORS—Edward Atkinson, Geo. W. Wheelwright, Chas. F. Fairbanks, J. W. Farwell, 
A. B. Silsbee, Harcourt Amory, A. M. G@nodale, He: bert Lyman, James 8. Murphy, 
Moses Williams, Jr., Rovert Butenoeller, John C. Cobb. 


EDWARD ATKINSON, President. D. W. LANE, Secretary and Treasurer 





Inspections made Frequently and in a Thorough Manner. 


POLICIES COVER DAMAGE TO PROPERTY AND EMPLOYEES. 


Specifications given for Boilers and Settings. 
Expert reports on relative value of coals; on steam boiler and pipe coverings; on stok 
ing and economy in handling coal, and other matters affecting the manufacture of steam. 


Telephone, 443. 31 Milk Street, BOSTON. 





CAN PUT ’EM °°" Voc’hew ***S IN OLD on NEW MCHY. 


Of meledema 


Ole SS BEA RIN GS. 
AMELEDEMA OILLESS BEARING CO.., Berkley Street, Wayne Junction, 


LIMITEO PHILADELPHIA, PA 




















B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


STURTEVANT BLOWERS, Etc., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


The 


TURTEVANT 
SYSTEM ae 


tae for HEATING and VENTILATING 
| TEXTILE MILLS. 


for DRYING and HANDLING 
RAW STOCK. 


tur DRYING, TENTERING and 
OXIDIZING PLANTS. 


for Removing STEAM from DYE 
HOUSES, SLASHERS, DRY 
CANS, etc., etc. 


for Removing waste from FRENCH 
NAPPERS and collecting same. 


i for FORCED or INDUCED DRAFT 
PEE on BOILER PLANTS. 


SPECIAL BLOWERS AND ENGINES FOR EVERY DUTY. 
Electric Motors and Dynamos, Electric Fans, Exhaust Heads, Steam Traps and Forges, 


Plans, Estimates and Catalogues Cheerfully Furnished. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company, 


34Oliver Street, Boston, Mass. 75 Queen Victoria Street, London, E. C, Eng 
131 Liberty Street, New York, N,. Y 21 West Nile Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 

185 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 4 Neue Promenade, Berlin, Germany 

16 South Canal Street, Chicago, Il. 2 Kungsholmstorg, Stockholm, Sweden 
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BLOOD ALBUMEN, 
DYE-STUFFS, DYE-WOuoD EXTRACTS 
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JOHN V . FERGUSON, 
Builder and 


General Contr 
u.+ 
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A. KLIPSTEIN & €0., 
saaiaer” anamen. ~| Cae CATALOGUE 


Dyestuffs and | ms2cesansnc tance wns o 
BRIDGES Designed and 
Chemicals.| sunpncs B*&2., 


Is now ready 


BRANCHES | aes: Sone 


Boston, Philadeiphia, Providence, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Hamilton, Ont. | THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO. 


See Special advertisement inside. Game _EAST BERLIN, CONN. @) — 


BEARINGS Link Belt Elevators & Conveyors 
PULL | Largest Mannfacturers in U. 
CEARINGS See Advertisement on hae 


front part. 
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